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Rev. Theophilus Lindſey, A. M. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


W 15HniNG, as I do, that 
my name may ever be connected as 
cloſcly with yours after death, as we 
have been connected by friendſhip in 
life, it is with peculiar ſatisfaction that 
I dedicate this work (which I am wil- 
ling to hope will be one of the moſt 
uſeful of my publications) to you. 


To your example of a pure love 
of truth, and of the moſt fearleſs in- 
tegrity in aſſerting it, evidenced by 
the ſacrifices you have made to it, I 
owe much of my own wiſhes to im- 
bibe the ſame ſpirit z though a more 
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favourable education, and fituation in 
life, by not giving me an opportunity 
of diſtinguiſhing myſelt as you have 
done, has, likewiſe, not expoſed me to 
the temptation of acting otherwiſe ; 
and for this I wiſh to be truly thank- 
ful. For fince ſo very few of thoſe 
who profeſs the ſame ſentiments with 
you, have had the courage to act con- 
ſiſtently with them, no perſon, what- 
ever he may imagine he might have 
been equal to, can have a right to pre- 
ſume, that he would have been one of 
ſo ſmall a number. 


No perſon can ſee in a ſtronger 
light than you do the miſchievous 
conſequences of the corruptions of 
that religion which you juſtly prize, 
as the moſt valuable of the gifts 
of God to man; and therefore I 
flatter myſelf, it will give you ſome 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure to accompany me in my re- 
ſearches into the origin and progreſs of 
them, as this will tend to give all the 
friends of pure chriſtianity the fulleſt 
ſatis faction that they reflect no diſcre- 
dit on the revclation itſelf; ſince it 
will be ſeen that they all came in 
from a foreign and hoſtile quarter. Ir 
will likewiſe afford a pleaſing preſage, 
that our religion will, in due time, 
purge itſelf of every thing that de- 
baſes it, and that for the preſent pre- 
vents its reception by thoſe who are 
ignorant of its nature, whether living 
in chriſtian countries, or among Ma- 
hometans and Heathens. 


The groſs darkneſs of that night 
which has for many centuries obſcured 
our holy religion, we may clearly fee, 
is paſt ; the 2077778 is opening upon 
us ; and we cannot doubt but that the 

EW light 
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light will increaſe, and extend itſelf 
more and more, unto /e perfect day. 
Happy are they who contribute to dif- 
fuſe the pure light of this everlaſting 
goſpel. The time is coming when the 
detection of one error, or prejudice, 
relating to this moſt important ſub- 
ject, and the ſucceſs we have in open- 
ing and enlarging the minds of men 
with reſpect to it, will be conſidered 
as far more honourable than any diſ- 
covery we can make in other branches 
of knowledge, or our ſucceſs in pro- 
pagating them. 


In looking back upon the diſmal 
ſcene which the ſhocking corruptions 
of chriſtianity exhibit, we may well 
exclaim with the prophet, {Tow is the 
gold become dim, how is the moſt fine 
gold changed. But the thorough exa- 
mination of every thing relating to 


chriſtianity, 
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chriſtianity, which has been produced 
by the corrupt ſtate of it, and which 
nothing elſe would probably have 
led to, has been as he refiner's fire 
with reſpe& to it; and when it 
ſhall have ſtood this teſt, it may be 
preſumed that the truth and excel- 


lency of it will never more be called 
in queſtion. 


This corrupt ſtate of chriſtianity 
has, no doubt, been permitted by the 
Supreme Governor of the world for 
the beſt of purpoſes, and it is the ſame 
great Being who is alſo now, in the 
courſe of his providence, employing 
theſe means to purge his floor. The 
civil powers of this world, which were 
formerly the chief ſupports of the an- 
tichriſtian ſyſtems, who have given 
their power and ſtrength unto the beaſt 
(Rev. xvii. 13.) now begin to hate her, 
and are ready to make ber deſolate and 

4 naked, 
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naked, v. 16. To anſwer their own 
political purpoſes, they are now pro- 
moting various reformations in the 
church; and it can hardly be doubted, 
but that the difficulties in which many 
of the European nations are now in- 
volving themſelves, will make other 
meaſures of reformation highly expe- 
dient and neceſſary. 


Alſo, while the attention of men 
in power is ingroſſed by the difficul- 
ties that more immediately preſs upon ; 
them, the endeavours of the friends of 
reformation in points of doctrine paſs 
with leſs notice, and operate without 
L obſtruction. Let us rejoice in the good 
5 that reſults from this evil, and omit no 

opportunity that is furniſhed us, vo- 
luntarily to co-operate with the gra- 
cious intention of divine providence; 
and let us make that our primary ob- 
*. ject, which others are doing to pro- 
4 mote 
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mote their own ſiniſter ends. All thoſe 

who labour in the diſcovery and com- 
munication of truth, if they be actu- 

ated by a pure love of it, and a ſenſe 

of its importance to the happineſs of 
mankind, may conſider themſelves as 

. workers together with God, and may 

"it proceed with confidence, aſſured that 
their Iabour in this cauſe Hall not be 
in vain, whether they themſelves ſee 
the fruit of it or not. 


The more oppoſition we meet with 

in theſe labours, the more honourable 
it will be to us, provided we meet that 
oppoſition with the true ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity. And to aſſiſt us in this, we 
ſhould frequently refle& that many of 
our opponents are probably men who 
wiſh as well to the goſpel as we do 
| ourſelves, and really think they do God 
Pervice by oppoſing us. Even prejudice 


and 
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and bigotry, ariſing from ſuch a prin- 
ciple, are reſpectable things, and en- 
titled to the greateſt candour. If our 
religion teaches us to love ou. enemies, 
certainly we ſhould love, and, from a 


principle of love, ſhould endeavour to 


convince thoſe, who, if they were only 
better informed, would embrace us as 
friends. 


The time will come, when the 
cloud, which for the preſent prevents 
our diſtinguiſhing our friends and our 
toes, will be diſperſed, even that day 
in which zhe ſecrets of all hearts will 
be diſcloſed to the view of all. In the 
mean time, let us think as favourably 
as poſſible of all men, our particular 
opponents not excepted; and therefore 
be careful to conduct all hoftility, with 
the pleaſing proſpect that one day it will 
give place to the moſt perfect amity. 

'You, 
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You, my friend, peculiarly happy 

in a moſt placid, as well as a moſt de- 
termined mind, have nothing to blame 
yourſelf for in this reſpect. If, on 
any occaſion, I have indulged too 
much aſperity, I hope I ſhall, by your 
example, learn to correct myſelf, and 


without abating my zeal in the com- 
mon cauſe. 


As we are now both of us paſt 
the meridian of life, I hope we ſhall 
be looking more and more beyond it, 
and be preparing for that world, where 
we ſhall have no errors to combat, and 
conſequently where @ zalent for diſ- 
putation will be of no uſe; but where 
the /pirit of love will find abundant 
exerciſe ; where all our labours will 
be of the moſt friendly and benevolent 
nature, and where our employment 
will be its own reward. 


Let 
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Let theſe views brighten the even- 
ing of our lives, that evening, which 
will be enjoyed with more ſatisfaction, 
in proportion as the day ſhall have 
been laboriouſly and well ſpent. Let 
us then, without reluctance, ſubmit to 
that temporary reſt in the grave, which 
our wiſe Creator has thought proper 
to appoint for all the human race, our 
Saviour himſelf not wholly excepted; 
anticipating with joy the glorious 
morning of the reſurrection, when we 
ſhall meet that Saviour whoſe precepts 
we have obeyed, whoſe ſpirit we have 
breathed, whoſe religion we have de- 
tended, whoſe cup alſo we may, in ſome 
meaſure, have drank of, and whoſe 
honours we have aſſerted, without 
making them to interfere with thoſe 
of his father and our father, of his God 
and our God, that ſupreme, that great. 


and awful Being, to whoſe will he was 
always 
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always moſt perfectly ſubmiſſive, and 
for whoſe unrivalled prerogative he al- 
ways ſhewed the moſt ardent zeal. 


With the trueſt affection, 
I am, 
Dear Friend, 
Your Brother, 


In the faith and hope of the goſpel, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


Birmingham, Nov. 1782. 
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THE PREFACE. 


ArTER examining the foundation 
of our chriſtian faith, and having ſeen how 
much valuable information we receive from 
it, in my Inflitutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, it is with a kind of reluctance, that, 
according to my propoſal, I muſt now pro- 
ceed to exhibit a view of the dreadful cor- 
ruptions which have debaſed its ſpirit, and 
almoſt annihilated all the happy effects which 
it was eminently calculated to produce. It 
is ſome ſatisfaction to us, however, and is 
more than ſufficient to anſwer any objection 
that may be made to chriſtianity itſelf from 
the conſideration of theſe corruptions, that 
they appear to have been clearly foreſeen by 
Chriſt, and by ſeveral of the apoſtles. And 
we have at this day the ſtill greater ſatiſ- 
faction, to perceive that, according to the 
predictions contained in the books of ſcrip- 
ture, chriſtianity has begun to recover itſelf 
from this corrupted ſtate, and that the re- 
formation advances apace. And though 
ſome of the moſt ſhocking abuſes ſtill con- 


tinue 
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tinue in many places, their virulence is very 
generally abated; and the number is greatly 
increaſed of thoſe who are moſt zealous in 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity, whoſe lives are 
the greateſt ornament to it, and who hold it 
in ſo much purity, that, if it was fairly ex- 
hibired, and univerſally underſtood, it could 
hardly fail to recommend itſelf ro the ac- 
ceptance of the whole world, of Jews and 
_ Gentiles. | 


The clear and full exhibition of truly 
reformed chriſtianity ſeems now to be almoſt 
the only thing that is wanting to the uni- 
verſal prevalence of it. But ſo long as all 
the chriſtianity that 1s known to Heathens, 
Mahometans, and Jews, 1s of a corrupted 
and debaſed kind; and particularly while the 
profeſſion of it is ſo much connected with 
worldly intereſt, it is no wonder that man- 
kind in general refuſe to admit it, and that 
they can even hardly be prevailed upon to 
give any attention to the evidence that is 
alleged in its favour. Whereas, when the 
ſyſtem itſelf ſhall appear to be leſs liable to 
objection, 1t is to be hoped, that they may 
be brought to give proper attention to it, 
and to the evidence on which it reſts. 
| Diſagreeable 
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Diſagreeable as muſt be the view of 
theſe corruptions of chriſtianity, to thoſe | 
who love and value it, it may not be with- 
out its uſe, even with reſ»2ct to tnem'-tvrs, 
For the more their abhorrence and indig— 
nation are excited by the conſideration of 
what has ſo long palled for chri tianity, the 
more highly will they eſteem what :s truly 
ſo; the contraſt will be fo ſtriking, and ſo 
greatly in its favour. Both theſe valuable 
ends, I hope, will be, in ſome meacure, an- 
ſwered by this attempt, to exhibit what ap- 
pear to me to have been the great deviations 
from the genuine ſyſtem and ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity, and the cauſes that produced them. 


The following work has been ſo long 
promiſed to the public, that I cannot help 
being apprehenſive leit my friends, and 
others, ſhould not find their expectations 
from it fully anſwered. But they ſhould 
recolleft, that it was originally promiſed on 
a much ſmaller ſcale, viz. as the concluding 
part of my Inſtitutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, which were drawn up for the uſe 
young perſons only. 


I have ſince ſeen reaſon to extend my 
views, and to make this a ſeparate work, 
b larger 
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larger than the whole of the In/7tutes; and 


perhaps I may not have ſucceeded ſufficiently 
well in the uniform extenſion of the whole 
deiign. If, therefore, in any reſpect, either 
the compoſition, or the citation of autho- 
rities, ſhould appear to be more adapted to 
my arlt deſign, I hope the candid reader 


will make allowance for 1t. 


If my proper and ultimate object be con- 
ſidered, 1 Hatter myſelf it will be thought 
that I have given reaſonable ſatisfaction with 
reſpect to it; having ſhewn that every thing 
which I deem to be a corruption of chriſti— 
anity has been a departure from the original 
ſcheme, or an zuncvation. It will alſo be 
ſeen, that I have generally been able to trace 
every ſuch corruption to its proper ſource, 
and to ſhew what circumſtances in the ſtate 
of things, and eſpecially of other prevailing 
opinions and prejudices, made the alteration, 
in doctrine or practice, ſufficiently natural, 
and the introduction and eſtabliſhment of it 


'ealy. And if I have ſucceeded in this inveſ- 


tization, this Lz/torrical method will be found 
to be one of the moſt ſatisfactory modes of 
argumentation, in order to prove that what 
] object to is really a corruption of genuine 
chriltianity, and no part of the original 

ſcheme. 
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ſcheme. For after the cleareſt refutation of 
any particular doctrine, that has been long 
eſtabliſhed in chriſtian churches, it will be 
aſked, how, if it be no part of the ſcheme, 
it ever came to be thought ſo, and to be ſo 
generally acquieſced in; ard in many caſes 
the mind will not be perfectly ſatisfied till 
ſuch queſtions be anſwered. 


Beſides this, I have generally given a 
ſhort account of the recovery of the ge- 
nuine doctrines of chriſtianity in the laſt 
age, though this was not my profeſſed ob- 
ject; and a full hiſtory of the reformation, 
in all its articles, might be the ſubject of 
another large and very inſtructive work, 
though I apprehend not quite ſo uſeful as 
I flatter myſelf this will be. 


I have not, however, taken notice of 
every departure from the original ſtandard 
of chriſtian faith or practice, but only or 
at leaſt chiefly, ſuch as ſubſiſt at this day, 
in ſome conſiderable part of the chriſtian 
world; or ſuch as, though they may not 
properly ſubſiſt themſelves, have left conſi- 
derable veſtiges in ſome chriſtian churches. 
I have not omitted at the ſame time, to re- 
cite, as far as I was able, both the ſeveral 

b 2 ſteps 
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ſteps by which each corruption has ad- 
vanced, and alſo whatever has been urged 
with the greateſt plauſibility in favour of 


it; though I have made a point of being as 


ſuccinct as poſſible in the detail of argu- 


ments, for or againſt any particular article 
of faith or practice. 


In one article, however, I have conſi- 
derably extended the argumentative part, 
VIZ. in my account of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, To this ſubject I had given parti- 
cular attention many years ago, and Dr. 
Lardner and Dr. Fleming having ſeen what 
I then wrote, prevailed upon me to allow 
them to publiſh what they thought proper 
of it. This they did under the title of The 
Scripture Doctrine of Remiſſion, in the year 
1761. When I publiſhed the Theoogrcal 
Repoſitory I corrected and enlarged that 
tract, and intended to write a ſtill larger 
treatiſe on the ſubject, with the Hiſcory of 
the doctrine annexed to it. I ſhall now, 
however, drop that deſign, contenting my- 
ſelf with giving the ſubſtance of the argu- 
ments in this work. 


In the Concluſion of this work, I have 
taken the liberty, which I hope will not 
be 
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be thought improper, to endeavour to call 
the attention of unbelievers to the ſubject of 
the corruptions of chriſtianity (being ſenſible 
that this is one of the principal cauſes of 
infidelity) and alſo that of thoſe who have 
influence with reſpect to the preſent c/tab/:;/þ- 
ments of chriſtianity; the reſormation of 
many of the abuſes I have deſcribed, being 
very much in their power. 


There is nothing, I hope, in the man- 
ner of theſe addreſſes that will give o:tence, 
as none was intended. I truſt, that from a 
{ſenſe of its infinite importance, I am deeply 
concerned for the honour of the religion I 
profeſs. I would, therefore, willingly do 
any thing that may be in my power (and I 
hope with a temper not unbecoming the goſ- 
pel) to make it both properly underſtood, and 
alſo completely reformed, in order to its more 
general propagation, and to its producing its 
proper effects on the hearts and lives of men; 
and conſequently, to its more ſpeedily be- 
coming, what it is deſtined to be, the greateſt 
bleſſing to all the nations of the world. 


As this work was originally intended to 
be nothing more than a fourth part of my 
Inſiitutes, as mentioned above, I had con- 

b 3 tented 
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tented myſelf with taking authorities from 
reſpectable modern writers, ſuch as Dr. 
Clark, Lardner, Jortin, Baſnage, Beauſobre, 
Le Clerc, Grotius, Dupin, Fleury, Moſheim, 
Le Sueur, Giannone, &c. As my views ex- 
tended, and I was led to imagine my work 
might be of ſome uſe to a higher claſs of 
readers, I found it neceſſary to have recourſe 
to the original authorities in every thing of 
conſequence, eſpecially for ſuch articles as 
might be liable to be controverted in this 
country. 


Accordingly, I have taken a good deal 
of pains to read, or at leaſt look carefully 
through, many of the moſt capital works of 
the antient chriſtian writers, in order to 
form a juſt idea of their general principles, 
and turn of thinking, and to collect ſuch 
paſſages as might occur for my purpoſe. 
Still, however, ſome things remain as I firſt 
wrote them, and ſometimes from not having 
been able to purchaſe, or conveniently pro- 
cure, the original writers, 


But my object is not to give my readers 
a high idea of the extent of my reading, but 
ſimply a credible account of ſuch facts as I 
ſhall lay before them; and I doubt not they 


wil: 
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will be as well ſatisfied of the fidelity of 
ſuch writers as I have quoted, as they 
would have been of my own. I can trily 
ſay that I have admitted nothing, the g- 
thority for which I think to be at all ſuſpi- 
cious; and it will be ſeen that i have gene- 
rally made uſe of ſuch as, from the nature of 
the ſubject, are the leaſt liable to exception. 
Where no writer is quoted, I ſuppoſe the 
fact to be well known to all who are con- 
verſant in theſe inquiries, and for which the 
common eccleſiaſtical hiſtorlans are a ſuth- 
cient authority. 


To have compiled ſuch a work as th's 
from original authorities only, without 
making uſe of any modern writers, would 
have been more than any one man could 
have executed in the courſe of a long life. 
And what advantage do we derive from tie 
labours of others, if we can never conftive 
in them, and occaſionally fave ourſelves ſome 
trouble by their means? 


* 


It will alſo be proper to obſerve, that I 
have ſometimes made uſe of my own former 
publications, eſpecially thoſe in the Theolo- 
gical Repoſitory, which, indeed, were origi— 
nally intended for farther uſe. Thus I have 
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partly copied, and partly abridged, what I 
had there written on the ſubject of Atone- 
ment, as mentioned before, and alſo on that 
of Bapiiſn. Some things too will be fouud 
in this work copied, or abridged, ſorm other 
works that bear my name, as the Efay on the 
Lora's Super, on Church Diſcipline, and the 
D:ſquifirons relating to Matter and Spirit. 
But ihe whole of ſuch extracts will not 
much exceed a ſingle ſheet; and I did not 
think it right to leave any of the pieces im- 
perfect merely to avoid a repetition of ſo 
ſwall a magnitude, eſpecially conſidering 
that the ſeveral publications may fall into 
diiferent hands, 


Since, however, I have written ſo largely 
on the ſubject of the ſoul, and the hiſtory 
of opinions relating to it in the Diſquiſi- 
tions, J have omitted it altogether in this 
work, though it would have been a very 
proper part of it. I have only taken from 
that work ſome particulars relating to the 
ſiate of the dead, and a few other articles, 
without which this work would have been 
ſtrikingly defective. 


The whole of what IT have called the 


Sequel to the Dijquiſitions (or the Hiſtory of 


the 
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the Philtſophical Doctrine concerning the Ori- 
gin of the ſoul, and the Nature of Matter, with 
its influence on Chriſtianity, eſpecially with re- 
ſſect to the Doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of 
Chriſi) 1 wiſh to have conſi ered as coming 
properly within the plan of this work, and 
eſſential to the principal object of it. In- 
deed, when I publiſhed the Dzſquiitzons I 
heſitated whether I ſhould publith that part 
then, or reſerve it for this Hiſtory. But the 
reſt of this work was not then ready, and it 
was of too much uſe for the purpoſe of the 
other, not to go along with it. I wiſh the 
general arguments againſt the pre-exiſtence of 
Chriſt, contained in Sect. VI. of that Sequel 
to be particularly attended to. 


In a ſubject ſo copious as this, I am far 
from ſuppoſing it probable that I have made 
no miſtakes, notwithitanding T have uſed all 
the care and precaution that I could. If any 
ſuch be pointed out to me, whether it be by 
a friend or an enemy, 1 ſhall be glad to avail 
myſelf of the intimation, in caſe there ſhould 
be a demand for a ſecond edition. As ſome 
of my materials bear an equal relation to 
ſeveral of the ſubjects into which the work 
is divided, the reader will find a repetition of 
ſome things, but they, are ſo few, and fo 

uſeful 
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uſeful in their reſpective places, that it 
hardly requires an apology. As to the re- 
petition in the Appendix, the importance of 
the ſubject mult apologize for it. 


Though I have made no formal diviſion 
of this work except into ſeparate Parts and 
Sections, the reader will perceive that I have 
in the firſt place conſidered the moſt im- 
portant articles of chriſtain de&rine, and 
then thoſe that relate to diſcipline, and the 
government of the church, 


As there are different editions of many of 
the authors that I have quotod, I ſhall here 
give a catalogue of the principal of them. 


FOLIO. 


Divi Gregorii Papæ Opera.... .. . . eser Paris 1551 

Juſtini Martyris Apologia cum notis T hirlby 
London 1722 

Arnobius adverſus Gentes, per Elmenhorſtium 


Hamb. 1610 
Joannis EI RAT Opera, per J. Billium....Paris 1619 
Anſe mi Opera, per Ficardum............ Col. Agrip. 1612 
Bernardi Opera, per Ficardum.......... Varis 1609 
Athanaſii Opera, Gr, Lat. 2 vols. . . ... Paris 1627 
Thoma Aquinatis Summa... . . . .. Paris 1631 
Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera... . 1 .. Paris 1630 
Epiphanii Opera, 2 vols. . . . . . . . .. .Colonize 1682 
Auguſtini Opera, 10 vols. . . .be teens „Eaſil 1569 
Hieronymi eee BILE TOE 


Chryſoſtomi 
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Chryſoſtomi Opera, 10 vols. per Fronto Duczum 


et Commelinum.......... oo. . . .. . .... . . . Paris 1621 
Baſilii Opera, 3 vols.. . .... .. . . . ... .. . . . .. Paris 1638 
He Paris 1652 
Tatiani Oratio contra Græcos, Gr. et Lat. at the 

end of Juſtin Martyr's works. . . . Coloniæ 1686 
Origenis Opera (Latine) 2 vols. . . . . 6e. Baſil 1571 
Irenzi Opera; per Grabe. ,d ocoeoccroverncoeceotunce Oxon 1702 
Cyrilli Hieroſolymitani Opera, per Milles Oxon. 1703 
Cyprian O r ee Gxon. 1682 
Tertulliani Opera, per Rigaltium. . «. Paris 1675 


Optati Opera, per G. Albaſpinzum..... . Paris 1676 
Euſebii, Socratis, Sozomeni, Theodoriti Hiſt, 
ecclel.- 3-vol, per REMING: pon crobcoopooprterete Cant. 1720 
Dupin's Hiſtory of eccleſiaſtical writers, 13 vols. 
London 1696 


Grotius de ſatisfactione, in his Works, vol. 4th. 
London 1679 


QUARTO. 
Origenes ont. a Celfum..;c.ooreacrece rrocarcacis Cantab. 1677 
Syntagma, Confeſſionum Fidel. Geneva 1654 

OCTAVO. 

OT, - ENS ER ISORRTNOIIFNL Lug. Bat. 1660 
Editome, per Davis.. . Cantab. 1718 
Petri Lombardi Sententiæ. . . . . . . Moguntiæ 1632 
Novatiani Opera, per Welchman. . . . . Oxon. 1724 


DUODECIMO, &e. 
Athenagoriz Opera, per Richenbergium. Leipſ. , 168 5 


Theophilus ad Autolycum, 12m. . Oxon. 1684 
Anecdotes Eecleſiaſtiques (extracted from Gian- 
none's Hiſtory of Naples) 12mo. . Amſterd. 1738 


Whenever I have quoted Beauſobre, with- 


out mentioning any particular work, it is his 


Hiſtoi, 
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Hiſtoire de Manicheiſme, 2 vols. to. 1734; 
and Baſnage, quoted in the ſame manner, is 
his Hiſtoire de la Religion des Egliſes Refor- 
mees, 2 vols. 4to. 1725. In like manner, 
Anecdotes, in the references always means 
Anecdotes Eccle aſtiques, which is extracted 
from Giannone's Hiſtory of Naples, a work 
of the higheſt authority. When only the 
words Sueur or Fleury occur in the refer- 
ences, the places will always be found under 
the year mentioned in the text. 


With reſpect to the other works I have 
quoted, no miſtake of the edition can well 
be made, and with reſpect to all antient 
writers, I have almoſt always quoted the 
Bock and Chapter, &c. as well as the Page. 


As I have quoted Fleury's Diſcourſes on 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve that my edition of his hiſtory is that 
of Bruſſels, in 33 vols. 12mo. and that theſe 
Diſcourſes are prefixed to the following 
volumes v1z. the 8th, 13th, 16th, 17th 18th, 
19th, and 2oth, 


CONTENTS 
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Page 43, l. 15, for Nowatius read Nowatus, and the ſame through 
the whole work, and alſo for Nowatiar 
P. 47, l. 6, for God Himſelf, read God of himſelf 
P. go, I. 2, tor principle, read principles 
P. 110, I. 3, (6) for Phylophonus, read Philoponus 
P. 111, l. 8, for the one, read one 
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179, |. 1, for liable, read able 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 


FART 
The Hiſtory of Opinions relating to Jeſus Chriſt. 


_—_— 


THE INTRODUCTION: 


| 


Tux Unity of God is a doctrine on 
which the greateſt ſtreſs is laid in the whole 
{ſyſtem of revelation, To guard this moſt im- 
portant article was the principal object of the 
Jewiſh religion; and, notwithſtanding the prone- 
neſs of the Jews to idolatry, at length it fully 
anſwered its purpoſe, in reclaiming them, and 
in impreſſing the minds of many perſons of 
other nations in favour of the ſame fundamental 
truth. 


B The 
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The Jews were taught by their prophets to 
expect a Meſſiah, who was to be deſcended from 
the tribe of Judah, and the family of David, a 
perſon in whom themſelves and all the nations 
of the earth ſhould be bleſſed ; but none of their 
prophets gave them an idea of any other than a 
man like themſelves, in that illuſtrious character; 
and no other did they ever expect, or do they 
expect to this day. 


Jeſus Chriſt, vhoſe hiſtory anſwers to the 
deſcription given of the Meſſiah by the prophets, 
made no other pretenſions ; referring all his ex- 
traordinary power to God, his facher, who, he 
expreſoly fays, ſpake and acted by him, and who 
raiſed him from the dead; and it is moſt evident 
that the apoſtles, and all thoſe who converſed 
with our Lord, before and after his reſurrection, 
conſidered him in no other light than ſimply as 


a man approved of God, by figns and wonders which 
God did by him, Acts ii. 22. 


Not only do we find no trace of ſo prodi- 
g10us a Change in the ideas which the apoſtles 
entertained concerning Chirſt, as from that of 4 
man like themſelves (which it muſt be acknow- 
ledged were the firſt that they entertained) to 
that of tbe moſt high God, or one who was, in any 
ſenſe, their maker or preſerver, that when their 
minds were mot fully enlightened, after the de- 
ſcent of the holy ſpirit, and to the lateſt period 

of 
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of their miniſtry, they continued to ſpeak of him 
in the ſame ſtile ; even when it is evident they 
mult have intended to ſpeak of him in a manner 
ſuited to his ſtate of greateſt exaltation and glory. 
Peter uſes the ſimple language above quoted, of 
a man approved of God immediately after the de- 
ſcent of the ſpirit, and the apoſtle Paul, giving 
what may be called the chriſtian creed fays, 
1 Tim. ii. 5, There is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Chriſt Jeſus. He 
does not ſay the God; the God man, or the ſuper- 
angelic being, but ſimply the man Chriſt Jeſus; 
and nothing can be alleged from the New, Teſ- 
tament in favour of any higher nature of Chriſt, 
except a few paſſages interpreted without any 
regard to the context, or the modes of ſpeech 
and opinions of the times in which the books 
were written, and in ſuch a manner in other re- 
ſpects, as would authorize our proving any 
doctrine whatever from them. 


From this plain doctrine of the ſcriptures, a 
doctrine ſo conſonant to reaſon and the antient 
prophecies, chriſtians have at length come to 
believe what they do not pretend to have any 
conception of, and than which it is not poſſible 
to frame a more expreſs contradiction. For 
while they conſider Chriſt as the ſupreme eternal 
God, the maker of heaven and earth, and of all 
things viſible and inviſible, they moreover ac- 
knowledge the Father and the Holy Spirit to be 


B 2 equally 
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equally God, in the ſame exalted ſenſe, all three 
equal in- power and glory, and yet all three con- 
ſtituttng no more than one God. 


To a perſon the leaſt intereſted in the in- 
quiry, ic muſt appear an object of curioſity to 
trace by what means, and by what iteps, ſo great 
a Change has taken place, and what circum- 
ſtances in the hiſtory of other opinions, and 
of the world, proved favourable to the ſucceſ- 
ſive changes. An opinion, and eſpecially an 
opinion adopted by great numbers of man- 
kind, is to be conſidered as any other fact in 
hiſtory ; for it cannot be produced without an 


adequate cauſe, and is therefore a proper object of 


philoſophical inquiry. In this caſe I think it not 
difficult to find cauſes abundantly adequate to 
the purpoſe, and it is happily in our power to 
trace almoſt every ſtep by which the changes 
have been ſucceſſively brought about. 


If the intereſt that mankind have generally 
taken in any thing will at all contribute to in- 
tereſt us in the inquiry concerning it, this hiſtory 
cannot fail to engage our attention. For per- 


haps in no buſineſs whatever have the minds of 


men been more agitated ; and ſpeculative as the 
nature of the thing is, in few cafes has the peace 
of ſociety been ſo niuch diſturbed. To this very 
day, of ſuch importance is the ſubject conſidered 
by thouſands and ten thouſands, that they cannot 

write 


\ 
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write or ſpeak of it without the greateſt emotion, 
and without treating their opponents with the 
greateſt rancour. If good ſenſe and humanity did 
not interpoſe to mitigate the rigour of law, thou- 
ſands would be ſacrificed to the cauſe of orthodoxy 
in this ſingle article; and the greateſt number of 
ſufferers would probably be in this very country, 
on account of the greater freedom of inquiry 
which prevails here, in conſequence of which we 


entertain and profeſs the greateſt diverſity of 
opinions. 


The various ſteps in this intereſting hiſtory it 
is now my buſineſs to point out, and I wiſh that 
all my readers may attead me with as much cool- 
neſs and impartiality as I truſt I ſhall myſelf pre- 
ſerve through the whole of this inveſtigation. 


B 3 SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Opinion of the antient Jewiſh and Gentile 


Courches. 


'T HAT the ancient Jewith church muſt * 


have held the opinion that Ch iſt was ſimply a 
man, and not either God Almighty, or a ſuper-an- 
gelie being, may be concluded fiom its being the 
clear doctrine of the ſcripture, and from the 

apoſtles having taught no other; but there is ſuf- 
ficient evidence of the ſame thing from eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtory. It is unfortunate, indeed, that there 
are now extant ſo few remains of any of the 
writers who immediately {ſucceeded the apoſtles, 
and eſpecially that we have only a few inconſider- 
able fragments of Hegeſippus, a Jewiſh chriſtian, 
who wrote the hiſtory of the church in continua- 
tion of the As of the Apoſtles, and who travelled 
to Rome about the year 160; but it is not diffi- 


cult to collect evidence enough in ſupport of 
my aſſertion, : 

The members of the Jewiſh church were, in 
general, in very low circumſtances, which may 
account for their having few perſons of learning 
among them; on which account they were much 
deſpiſed by the richer and more learned gentile 


chriſtians, 
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ckriſtians, eſpecially after the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, before which event all the chriſtians in 
Judea (warned by our Saviour's prophecies con- 
cerning the deſolation of that country) had re- 
tired to the north eaſt of the ſea of Galilee. 
They were likewiſe deſpiſed by the gentiles for 


their bigotted adherence to the law of Moſes, 


to the rite of circumcifion, and other ceremonies 
of their antient religion. And on all theſe ac- 
counts they probably got the name of Ebionites, 
which ſignifies pocr and mean, in the fame man- 
ner as many of the early reformers fiom popery 
got the name of Beghards, and other appellations 
of a ſimilar nature. The fate of theſe antient 
Jewiſh chriſtians was, indeed, peculiarly hard. 
For, beſides the neglect of the gentile chriſtians, 
they were, as Epiphanius informs us“, held in 
the greateſt abhorrence by the Jews from whom 
they had ſeparated, and who curſed them in a 
ſolemn manner three times, whenever they met 


for public worſhip, 


In general, theſe antient Jewiſh chriſtians 
retained the appellation of Nazarenes, and, it 
may be inferred from Origen, Epiphanius, and 
Euſebius, that the Nazarenes and Ebiomtes were 
the ſame people, and held the ſame tenets, though 


ſome of them ſuppoſed that Chriſt was the ſon 


of Joſeph as well as of Mary, while others of 


* Hzr, 29. Opera, vol. i. p. 124. 
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them held that he had no natural father, but had 
a miraculous birth“. Epiphanius, in his account 
of the Nazarenes (and the Jewiſh chriſtians 
never went by any other name) makes no men- 
tion of any of them believing the divinity of 
Chriſt, in any ſenſe of the word. 


It is particularly remarkable that Hege- 
ſippus, in giving an account of the hereſies of 
his time, though he mentions the Carpocratians, 
Valentinians, and others who were generally 
termed Gnoſtics (and who held that Chriſt had 
a pre-exiſtence, and was man only in appear- 
ance) not only makes no mention of this ſup- 
poſed hereſy of the Nazarenes or Ebionites, but 
ſays that, in his travels to Rome, where he ſpent 
ſome time with Anicetus, and viſited the biſhops 
of other ſees, he found that they all held the ſame 
doctrine, that was taught in the law, by the pro- 
phets, and by our Lord f. What could this be 
but the proper unitarian doctrine, held by the 
Jews, and which he himſelf had been taught, 
though he had, no doubt, a particular view to 
the tenets of the Gnoſtics which appeared in the 
earlieſt age, and which were ſtrongly reprobated 
by the apoſtles and their followers ? 


That Euſcbius doth not give this account of 
the primitive chriſtian faith, is no wonder, con- 


E Ibid. p. 125. + Euſebii, Hiſt. L. iv, C. xxii. p. 182. 
ſidering 
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ſidering his prejudice againſt the unitarians of his 
own time. He ſpeaks of the Ebionites, as perſons 
whom a malignant dæmon had brought into his 
power“, and though he ſpeaks of them as hold- 
ing that Jeſus was the ſon of Joſeph, as well as 
of Mary, he ſpeaks with no lefs virulence of the 
opinion of thoſe of his time, who believed the 
miraculous conception, calling their hereſy mad- 
neſs. Valeſius, the tranſlator of Euſebius, was of 
opinion that the hiſtory of Hegeſippus was neg- 
lected and loſt by the ancients, on account of 
the errors it contained, and theſe errors could be 
no other than the unitarian doctrine. It is poſ- 
ſible alſo, that it might be leſs eſteemed on ac- 
count of the very plain unadorned ſtyle, in which 
all the antients ſay it was written. 


Almoſt all the ancient writers who ſpeak of 
what they call the heretics of the two firſt cen- 
turies, ſay that they were of /wo kinds, the firſt 
thoſe who thought that Chriſt was a man only 
in appearance, and the other that he was a mere 
man . Tertullian calls the former Docetæ, and 
the latter Ebionites. Auſtin ſpeaking of the 
ſame two ſects, ſays, that the former believed 
Chriſt to be God, but denied that he was man, 
whereas the latter believed him to be man, but 
denied that he was God. Of this latter opinion 
Auſtin owns that he himſelf was, till he became 


* Ib. L. iii. C. xxvii. p. 121. 
+ Lardner's Hift, of Heretics, p. 17. 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the writings of Plato, which in 
his time were tranſlated into Latin, and in which 
he learned the doctrine of the Logos. 


Now that this ſecond hereſy, as the later 


writers called it, was really no hereſy at all, 
but the plain ſimple truth of the goſpel, may 
be clearly inferred from the apoſtle John taking 
no notice at all of it, though he cenſures the 
former, who believed Chriſt to be a man only 
in appearance, in the ſevereſt manner. And 
that this was the only hereſy that gave him any 
alarm, is evident from his firſt epiſtle chap. iv. 3, 


whete he ſays that every ſpirit which confeſſes 


that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh (by which he 
muſt have meant, in oppoſition to the Gnoſtics, 
is truly a man) is of God. On the other hand, 
he ſays, every ſpirit which confeſſes not that Feſus 
Chriſt is come of the fleſh, is not of God, and this 
is that ſpirit of Antichriſt, whereof ye have heard 
that it ſhould come, and even now already is it in 


the world. For this was the firſt corruption of 


the chriſtian religion by the maxims of heathen 
philoſophy, and which proceeded afterwards till 


chriſtianity was brought to a ſtate little better 
than paganiſm, 


That chriſtian writers in later times ſhould 
imagine that this apoſtle alluded to the unita- 
rian hereſy, or that of the Ebionites, in the in- 
troduction to his goſpel, is not to be wondered 

at; 
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at; as nothing is more common than ſor men to 
interpret the writings of others according to 
their own previous ideas and conceptions of 
things. On the contrary, it ſeems very evident 
that, in chat introduction, the apoſtle alludes to 
the very ſame ſyſtem of opinions which he had 
cenſured in his epiſtle, the fundamental principle 
of which was, that, not the ſupreme Being him- 
ſelf, but an emanation from nim, to which ſome 
gave the name of Logos, was the maker of all 
things; whereas he there affirms that the Logos 
by. which all things were made, was not a being 
diſtinct from God, but God himſelf, that is, 
an attribute of God, or the divine power and 
wiſdom. The vnitarians of the third century 
charged the orthodox with introducing a new 
and ſtrange interpretation of the word Logos by 
ſuppoſing it to mean Chrilt®, | 


T hat very ſyſtem, indeed, which made Chriſt 
to have been the eternal reaſon, or Logos of the 
Father, did not, probably, exiſt in the time of 
the apoſtle John; bur was introduced from the 
principles of platoniſm afterwards. But the 
Valentinians, whoa were only a branch of the 
Gnoſtics, made great uſe of the ſame term, 
not only denominating by it one of the æons 
in the ſyſtem deſcribed by Irenzus, but alſo one 
of them that was endowed by all the other eons 


See Beauſobre, Hiſtorie de Manicheiſme, vol. i. p. 540. 


with 
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with ſome extraordinary gift, to which perſon 
they gave the name of Jeſus, Saviour, Chriſt, 
and Logos“. 


The word Logos was alſo frequently uſed by 
them as ſynonymous to æen, in general, or an 
intelligence that ſprung, mediately or immedi- 
ately, from the divine eſſence . It is, therefore, 
almoſt certain, that the apoſtle John had fre- 
quently heard this term made uſe of, in ſome 
erroneous repreſentations of the ſyſtem of chriſ- 
tianity that were current in his time, and there- 
fore he might chooſe to introduce the ſame term 
in its proper ſenſe, as an attribute of the deity 
or God himſelf, and not a diſtin&t being that 
ſprung from him. And this writer is not to be 
blamed if, afterwards, that very attribute was 
perſonified in a different manner, and not as a 
figure of ſpeech, and conſequently his language 
was made to convey a very different meaning 
from that which he affixed to it. 


Athanaſius himſelf was ſo far from denying 
that the primitive jewiſh church was properly 


unitarian, maintaining the ſimple humanity and 


not the divinity of Chriſt, that he endeavours to 
account for it by ſaying , “ that all the Jews 


« were ſo firmly perſuaded that their Meſſiah 


Opera L. i. Sec. iv. p. 14. + Beauſobre, vol. i, p. 571. 
+ De Sententia Dionyki, Opera, vol, i. p. 553. 


©« was 
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cc was to be nothing more than a man like them- 
« ſelves, that the apoſtles were obliged to uſe 
« great caution in divulging the doctrine of the 
te proper divinity of Chriſt.” Many of the other 
early chriſtian writers give the ſame account of 
the caution with which they ſuppoſed the apoſ- 
tles taught the unpopular doctrines of the pre- 
exiſtence and divinity of Chriſt. But what the 
apoſtles did not openly teach, I think we ſhould 
be cautious how we believe. The apoſtles were 
never backward to combat other Jewiſh preju- 
dices, and certainly would have oppoſed this 
opinion of theirs, if it had been an error. For 
if it had been an error at all, it muſt be al- 
lowed to have been an error of the greateſt 
conſequence. 


Could it rouſe the indignation of the apoſtle 
John ſo much as to call thoſe Antichriſt, who 
held that Chriſt was not come in the fleſh, or was 
not truly man, and would he have paſſed uncen- 
ſured thoſe who denied the divinity of his Lord 
and maſter, if he himſelf had thought him to be 
true and very God, his maker, as well as his re- 
deemer? We may therefore ſafely conclude 
that an opinion allowed to have prevailed in his 
time, and maintained by all the Jewiſh chriſ- 
tians afterwards, was what he himſelf and the 
other apoſtles had taught them, and therefore 
that it is the very truth; and conſequently that 
the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, or of his 

being 
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being any more than a man, 15 an innovation, in 
whatever manner it may have been introduced. 


Had the apoſtles explained themſelves diſ- 
tinctly and fully, as its importance, if it had 
been true, required, on the ſubject of the proper 
divinity of Chriſt, as a perſon equal to the Father, 
it can never be imagined that the whole Jewiſh 
church, or any conliderable part of it, ſhould 
ſo very ſoon have adopted the opinion of his 
being a mere man. To add to the dignity of 
their maſter, was natural, but to take from it, 
and eſpecially to degrade him from being God, 
to being man, muſt have been very unnatural. 
To make the Jews abandon the opinion of the 
divinity of Chriſt in the moſt qualiſicd ſenſe of 
the word, mult at leaſt have been as difficult as 
we find it to be to induce others to give up the 
ſame opinion at this day; and there can be no 
queſtion of their having, for ſome time, believed 
what the apoſtles taught on that, as well as on 
other ſubjects. 


Of the ſame opinion with the Nazarenes, or 
Ebionites among the Jews, were thoſe among 
the gentiles whom Epiphanius called Aegi, from 
their not receiving, as he ſays, the account that 
John gives of the Logos, and the writings of that 
apoſtle in general. But Lardner, with great 
probability ſuppoſes“, there never was any ſuch 


* Hiſt, of Heretics, p. 447. 
hereſy 
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hereſy as that of the Alogi, or rather that thoſe 
to whom Epiphanius gave that name, were un- 
juſtly charged by him, with rejeCting the writ- 

ings of the apoſtle John, ſince no other per- 
ſon before him makes any mention of ſuch a 
thing, and he produces nothing but mere hear- 
ſay in ſupport of it. It is very poſſible, how- 
ever, that he might give ſuch an account of them, 
in conſequence of their explaining the Logos in 
the introduction of John's goſpel in a manner 
different from him, and others, who in that age 


had appropriated to themſelves the name of or- 
thodox. 


Equally abſurd is the conjecture of Epipha- 
nius“, that thoſe perſons, and others like them, 
were thoſe that the apoſtle John meant by Anti- 
chriſt. It is a much more natural inference that, 
ſince this writer allows theſe unitarians to have 
been cotemporary with the apoſtles, and that 
they had no peculiar appellation till he himſelf 
gave them this of Agi (and which he is very de- 
ſirous f that other writers would adopt after him) 
that they had not been deemed heretical in early 
times, but held the opinion of the antient gentile 
church, as the Nazarenes did that of the Jewiſh 
church ; and that, notwithſtanding the introduc- 
tion, and gradual prevalence of the oppoſite doc- 
trine, they were ſuffered to paſs uncenſured, and 


* Pr, 51, S. iii, Opera, vol. i. p. 424. + P. 423. 
conſequently 
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conſequently without a name, till the ſmallneſs of 
their numbers made them particularly noticed. 


It is remarkable, however, that thoſe who 
held the ſimple doctrine of the humanity of 
Chriſt, without aſſerting that Joſeph was his na- 
tural father, were not reckoned heretics by Ire- 
næus, who wrote a large work on the ſubject of 
hereſies; and even thoſe who held Dat opinion 
are mentioned with reſpect by Juſtin Martyr, 
who wrote ſome years before him, and who, 


indeed, is the firſt writer extant of the gentile | 


chriſtians, after the age of the apoſtles. And it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that he would have treated 
them with ſo much reſpect, if their doctrine had 
not been very generally received, and on that ac- 
count leſs obnoxious than it grew to be after- 
wards, He expreſſes their opinion concerning 
Chriſt, by ſaying that they made him to be a mere 
man, (Vo- ar%ur@) and by this term Irenæus, 
and all the antients, even later than Euſebius, 
meant a man deſcended from man, and this phraſeo- 
logy is frequently oppoſed to the doctrine of 
the miraculous conception of Jeſus, and not to 
that of his divinity. It is not therefore to be 
inferred thar becauſe ſome of the antient writers 
condemn the one, they meant to paſs any cen- 
ſure upon the other. 


The manner in which Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks 
of thoſe unitarians who believed Chriſt ro be 
the 
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the ſon · of Joſeph, is very remarkable, and ſhews 
that though they even denied the mitaculous 


conception, they were far from being reckoned 


heretics in his time, as they were by Irenæus 
afterwards. He ſays*, © there are ſome of our 
ce profeſſion who acknowledge him” (Jeſus) © to 
ce be the Chriſt, yet maintain that he was a man 
© born of man. I do not agree with them, nor 
« ſhould I be prevailed upon by ever ſo many 
ce who hold that opinion; becauſe we are taught 
« by Chriſt himſelf not to receive our doctrine 
« from men, but from what was taught by the 
ce holy prophets and by himſelf.” 


This language has all the appearance of an 
apology for an opinion contrary to the general 
and prevailing one, as that of the humanity of 
Chriſt (at leaſt with the belief of the miraculous 
conception) probably was in his time. This 
writer even ſpeaks of his own opinion of the 
pre-exiſtence of Chriſt (and he is the firſt that 
we certainly know to have maintained it, on the 
principles on which it was generally received 
afterwards) as a doubtful one, and by no means 
a neceſſary article of chriſtian faith. © Jeſus,” 
ſays he , © may ſtill be the Chriſt of God, 
though I ſhould not be able to prove his pre- 
« exiſtence, as the ſon of God who made all 
things. For though I ſhould not prove that 


* Dial, Edit, Thirlby, p. 235. + Ib. p. 225. 
; C cc he 
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© he had pre-exiſted, it will be right to ſay that, 
ce in this reſpect only, I have been deceived, and 
© not to deny that he is the Chriſt, if he appears 
© to be a man born of men, and to have be- 
© come Chriſt by election.“ This is not the 
language of a man very confident of his opi- 
nion, and who had the ſanction of the majority 
along with him. 


The reply of Trypho the Jew, with whom 
the dialogue he is writing is ſuppoſed to be held, 
is alſo remarkable, ſhewing in what light the 
Jews will always conſider any doctrine which 
makes Chriſt to be more than a man. He ſays, 
c They who think that Jeſus was a man, and, 
te being choſen of God, was anointed Chriſt, ap- 
© pear to me to advance a more probable opi- 
ce nion than yours. For all of us expect that 
ce Chriſt will be born a man from man (a»2vuzG- 
cc et a νν) and that Elias will come to anoint 
« him. If he therefore be Chriſt, he muſt by all 
« means be a man born of man“. 


It is well known, and mentioned by Eu- 
ſebius}, that the unitarians in the primitive 
church, always pretended to be the oldeſt chriſ- 
tians, that the apoſtles themſelves had taught 
their doctrine, and that it generally prevailed 
till the. time of Zephyrinus biſhop of Rome, but 


Edit. Thulby, p. 235. Þ Hiſt. p. 252. 
that 
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that from that time it was corrupted; and as 
theſe antient unitarians are called 1dotz (i. e. 
common and unlettered people) by Tertullian, it 


is more natural to look for antient opinions 


among them, than among the learned, who are 
more apt to innovate. With ſuch apparent un- 
fairneſs does Euſebius, or a more antient writer 
whoſe ſentiments he adopts, treat theſe unita- 
rians, as to ſay“ that Theodotus, who appeared 
about the year 190, and who was condemned by 
Victor the predeceſſor of Zephyrinus, was the 
firſt who held that our Saviour was a mere 
man; when in refuting their pretenſions to anti- 
quity, he goes no farther back than to Irenæus 
and Juſtin Martyr; though in his own writings 
alone he might have found a refutation of his 
aſſertion. Epiphanius ſpeaking of the ſame 
Theodotus, ſays that his hereſy was a branch 
(anoonaoua) of that of the Alogi, which ſuffici- 
ently implies that they exiſted before himf. *' 


The Alogi, therefore, appear to have been 
the earlieſt gentile chriſtians, and Berriman ſup- 


poſes them to have been a branch of the Ebi- 
onitesF. In fact, they muſt have been the ſame 
among the gentiles, that the Ebionites were 
among the Jews. And it is remarkable that as 
the children of Iſrael retained the worſhip of the 


* Hiſt, L. v. S. ii. p. 252. + Har. 54. Opera, vol. i, p. 462. 
7 Hiſtorical Account, p. 82. 
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one true God all the time of Joſhua, and of 
thoſe of his cotemporaries who outlived him; ſo 
the generality of chriſtians retained the ſame 
faith, believing the ſtrift unity of God, and the 
proper humanity of Chriſt, all the time of the 
apoſtles, and of thoſe who converſed with them, 
but began to depart from that doctrine preſently 
afterwards; and the defection advanced ſo faſt, 
that in about one century more, the original 
doctrine was generally reprobated by the more 
learned chriſtians, and deemed heretical. The 
manner in which this corruption of the antient 
doctrine was introduced, I muſt now proceed 
to explain, | 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


Of the firſt Step that was made towards the De- 


ification of Chriſt, by the Perſontfication of the 
Logos. 


As the greateſt things often take 
their riſe from the ſmalleſt beginnings, ſo the 
worſt things ſometimes proceed from good in- 


tentions. This was certainly the caſe with re- 


ſpect to the origin of chriſtian idolatry. All che 
carly hereſies aroſe from men who wiſhed well 
to the goſpel, and who meant to recommend it 
to the heathens, and eſpecially to philoſophers 
among them, whoſe prejudices they found great 


difficulty in conquering. Now we learn from 


the writings of the apoſtles themſelves, as well 
as from the teſtimony of later writers, that the 


circumſtance at which mankind in general, and 


eſpecially the more philoſophical part of them 
ſtumbled the moſt, was the doctrine of a crucified 
Saviour. They could not ſubmit to become the 
diſciples of a man who had been expoſed upon 
a croſs like the vileſt malefactor. Of this ob- 
jection to chriſtianity we find traces in all the 
early writers, who wrote in defence of the goſ- 
pel againſt the unbelievers of their age, to the 
time of Lactantius; and probably it may be 

9 W4.Y found 
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found much later. He ſays“, „I know that 
* many fly from the truth out of their abhor- 
© rence of the croſs.” We, who only learn from 
hiſtory, that crucifixion was a kind of death to 
which flaves, and the vileſt of malefactors, were 
expoſed, can but very imperfectly enter into their 
prejudices, ſo as to feel what they muſt have 
done with reſpect to it. The idea of a man exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, without any thing to diſtin- 
gu:ſh him from other malefactors, is but an ap- 
proach to the caſe of our Saviour. 


The apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of the crucifixion of 
Chriſt as the great obſtacle to the reception of 
the goſpel in his time; and yet, with true mag- 
nanimity, he does not go about to palliate the 
matter, but ſays to the Corinthians (ſome of the 
politeſt people among the Greeks, and fond of 
their philoſophy) that * he was determined to 
* know nothing among them but Jeſus Chriſt 
cc and him crucified:” for though this circum- 
ſtance was © to the Jews a ſtumbling block, 
cc and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs, it was to others 
ce the power of God and the wiſdom of God.” 
1 Cor. i. 23. For this circumſtance at which they 
cavilled was that in which the wiſdom of God 
was moſt conſpicuous; the death and reſurrec- 
tion of a man, in all reſpects like themſelves, 
being better calculated to give other men an 


* Epitome, Cap. li. p. 143. 
aſſurance 
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aſſurance of their own reſurrection, than that of 
any ſuper-angelic being, the laws of whoſe na- 
ture they might think to be very different from 
thoſe of their own. But © as by man came death, 
fo by man came alſo the ręſurrection of the dead.“ 
1 Cor. . 27; 


Later chriſtians, however, and eſpecially thoſe 

who were themſelves attached to the principles 

of either the oriental or the Greek philoſophy, 
unhappily took another method of removing this 
obſtacle; and inſtead of explaining the wiſdom of 

the divine diſpenſations in the appointment of a 

man, a perſon in all reſpects like unto his brethren, 

for the redemption of men, and of his dying in 

the moſt public and indiſputable manner, as a 
foundation for the cleareſt proof of a real reſur- 

rection, and alſo of a painful and ignominious 

death, as an example to his followers who might 

be expoſed to the ſame, Sc. Sc. they began 
& to raiſe the dignity of the perſon of Chriſt, that 
it might appear lefs diſgraceful to be ranked 
among his diſciples. To make this the eaſier 

to them, two things chiefly contributed, the firſt 

was the received method of interpreting the ſcrip- 

tures among the learned Jews, and the ſecond 

was the philoſophical opinions of the heathen 


world, which had then begun to infect the Jews 
themſelves, 
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It has been obſerved that after the tranſla- 
tion of the Old Teſtament into Greek, which 
was done probably in the time of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, king of Egypt, in conſequence of 
which the Jewiſh religion became better known 
to the Greeks, and eſpecially to the philoſophers 
of Alexandria, the more learned of the Jews 
| had recourſe to an allegorical method of inter- 
preting what they found to be moſt objected to 
in their ſacred writings; and by this means pre- 
tended to find in the books of Moſes, and the 
prophets, all the great principles of the Greek 
philoſophy, and eſpecially that of Plato, which 
at tat time was moſt in vogue*. In this me- 
thod of interpreting ſcripture, Philo, a learned 
Jew of Alexandria, far excelled all who had 
gone before him ; but the chriſtians of that city, 
who were themſelves deeply tinctured with the 
principles of the ſame philoſophy, eſpecially 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, who both 
believed the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and the other 
diſtinguiſhing tenets of Platoniſm, ſoon followed 
his ſteps in the interpretation of both the Old 
and the New Teſtament. 


One method of allegorizing, which took its 
riſe in the Eaſt, was the perſonification of things 
without life, of which we have many beautiful 
examples, in the books of ſcripture, as of wi/dom 


* Platoniſme Devoile, p. 246. 
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by Solomon, of the dead by Ezekiel, and of in 
and death by the apoſtle Paul, Another method 
of allegorizing was finding out reſemblances in 
things that bore ſome relation to each other, and 
then repreſenting them as Hyes and anti/ypes to 
each other. The apoſtle Paul, eſpecially if he be 
the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, has 
ſtrained very much, by the force of imagination, 
to reconcile the Jews to the chriſtian religion, by 
pointing out the analogies which he imagined the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewiſh religion bore 
to ſomething in chriſtianity. Clemens Romanus, 
but more eſpecially Barnabas, puſhed this me- 
thod of allegorizing ſtill farther. But the Fathers 
who followed them, by employing both the me- 
thods, and mixing their own philoſophy with 
chriſtianity, at length converted an innocent al- 


legory into what was little better than pagan 
idolatry, 


It had long been the received doctrine of the 
Eaſt, and had gradually ſpread into the weſtern 
parts of the world, that beſides the ſupreme 
divine mind, which had exiſted without cauſe 
from all eternity, there were other intelligences, 


of a leſs perfect nature, which had been produced 


by way of emanation from the great original 
mind, and that other intelligences, leſs and leſs 
perfect, had, in like manner, proceeded from 
them : in ſhort, that all ſpirits, whether demons, 
or the ſouls of men, were of this divine origin, 

It 
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It was ſuppoſed by ſome of them that even matter 
itſelf, which they conſidered as the ſource of all 
evil, had, in this intermediate manner, derived 
its exiſtence from the deity, though others ſup- 
poſed matter to have been eternal and ſelt- 
exiſtent, For it was a maxim with them all, 
that nothing could be created out of nothing.” 
In this manner they thought they could beſt ac- 
count for the origin of evil, without ſuppoſing it 
to be the immediate production of a good being, 
which the original divine mind was always ſup- 
poſed by them to be. 


In order to exalt their idea of Jeſus Chriſt, it 
being then a received opinion among the philo- 
ſophers that all ſouls had pre-exiſted, they con- 
ceived his ſoul, not to have been that of a com- 
mon man (which were generally ſuppoſed to 
have been the production of inferior beings) but 
a principal emanation from the divine mind itſelf, 


and that an intelligence of ſo high a rank either 


animated the body of Jeſus from the beginning, 
or entered into him at his baptiſm. There was, 
however, a great diverſity of opinion on this ſub- 
ject; and indeed there was room enough for it, 
in a ſyſtem which was not founded on any obſer- 


vation, but was the mere creature of fancy. But 


all theſe philoſophizing chriſtians had the ſame 
general object, which was to make the religion 


of Chriſt more reputable, by adding to the dignity 
of our Lord's perſon. 


Thus, 
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Thus, according to Lardner *, Cerinthus, one 
of the firſt of theſe philoſophizing chriſtians, 
taught that there was one ſupreme God, but that 
the world was not made by him, but by angels; 
that Jeſus was a man born of Joſeph and Mary, 
and that at his baptiſm the Holy Spirit, or the 
Chriſt, deſcended upon him; that Jeſus died and 
roſe again, but that the Chriſt was impaſſible. 
On the other hand, Marcion held that Chriſt 
was not born at all, but that the fon of God took 
the exterior form of man, without being born, 
or gradually growing up to a proper ſize, and 
ſhewed himſelf at once in Galilee, a man full 
grown f. All the heretics, however, of this claſs, 
whoſe philoſophy was more properly that of the 
Eaſt, thought it was unworthy of ſo exalted a 
perſon as the proper Chriſt to be truly a man, 


and moſt of them thought he had no real fleſh, 


but only the appearance of it, and what was in- 
capable of feeling pain, &c. 


Theſe opinions the apoſtles and eſpecially 
John had heard of, and he rejected them, as we 
have ſeen, with the greateſt indignation. How- 
ever, this did not put a ſtop to the evil, thoſe 
philoſophizing chriſtians either having ingenuity 
enough to evade thoſe cenſures, by pretending it 
was not zheir opinions, but others ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from theirs, that properly fell under them; 


* Hiſtory of Heretics, p. 1 50, + Ibid, p. 227. 
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or new opinions really different from them, but 
derived in fact from the ſame ſource, and having 
the ſame evil tendency, riſing up in the place of 
of them: for they were all calculated to give 
more dignity, as they imagined, to the perſon of 
their maſter, The moſt remarkable change in 
theſe opinions was that, whereas ithe earlieſt of 
theſe philoſophizing chriſtians ſuppoſed, in ge- 
neral, that the world was made by ſome ſuperior 
intelligence of no benevolent nature, and that the 
Jewiſh religion was preſcribed by the ſame be- 
ing, or one very much reſembling him, and that 
Chriſt was ſent to rectify the imperfections of 
both ſyſtems; thoſe who ſucceeded them, and 
whoſe ſucceſs at length gave them the title of or- 
thodox, . corrupted the genuine ehriſtian prin- 
ciple no leſs, by ſuppoſing that Chriſt was the 
being who, under God, was himſelf the maker 
of the world, and the medium of all the divine 


communications to man, and therefore the author 
of the Jewiſh religion, 


As Plato had travelled into the Eaſt, it is 
probable that he there learned the doctrine of 
divine emanations, and got his ideas of the origin 
of this viſible ſyſtem. But he ſometimes expreſſes 
himſelf ſo temperately on the ſubject, that he 
ſeems to have only allegorized what is true with 
reſpect to it; ſpeaking of the divine mind as hav- 
ing exiſted from eternity, but having within itſelf 
ideas or archetypes of whatever was to exiſt with- 


OU 
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out it, and ſaying that the immediate ſeat of theſe 
ideas, or the intelligence which he ſtiled , and 
which Philo termed Logos, was that from which 
the viſible creation immediately ſprung. How- 
ever, it was to this principle in the divine mind, 
or this Being derived from it, that Plato, ac- 
cording to Lactantius *, gave the name of @ ſecond 
God, ſaying, © the Lord and maker of the uni- 


ce verſe, whom we juſtly call God, made a ſecond 
« God viſible and ſenſible.” 


By this means, however, it was, that this 
Logos, originally an attribute of the divine mind 


itſelf, came to be repreſented, firſt by the philo- 


ſophers, and then by philoſophizing chriſtians, as 
an intelligent principle, or being, diſtinct from God, 
though an emanation from him. This doctrine 
was but too convenient for thoſe who wiſhed to 
recommend the religion of Chriſt. Accordingly, 
they immediately fixed upon this Logos as the 
intelligence which was in ſome inexplicable man- 
ner united to his ſoul, and by the help of the alle- 
gorical method of interpreting the ſcriptures, to 
which they had been ſufficiently accuſtomed, 
they eaſily found authorities there for their 
opinions. 


Thus, ſince we read in the book of Pſalms, 
that by the word of the Lord (which, in the tranſ- 


* Epitome, Cap. xlii. p. 106, 
lation 
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lation of the Seventy, is the Logos) the Ileavens 


were made, &c. they concluded that this Logos was 
Chriſt, and therefore that, under God, he was the 
maker of the world. They alſo applied to him 
what Solomon ſays of wiſdom, in the book of 
Proverbs, as having been in the beginning with 
God, and employed by him in making the world. 
But there is one particular paſſage in the book 


of Pſalms, in which they imagined that the ori- 


gin of the Logos, by way of emanation from the 
divine mind, 1s moſt clearly expreſſed, which is 
what we render, My heart is inditing a good matter. 
Pſalm xlv. 1, this matter being Logos in the Se- 
venty, and the verb zrvyouer®- throwing out being 
made uſe of, they render it, My heart throws out 
the Logos. Nothing can appear to us more un- 


grounded than this ſupoſition, and yet we find it 


in all the writers who treat of the divinity of 
Chriſt for ſeveral centuries in eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory. After this we cannot wonder at their being 
at no loſs for proofs of their doctrine in any part 
of ſcripture. 


But Philo the Jew went before the chriſtians 
in the perſonification of the Logos, and in this 
mode of interpreting what is ſaid of it in the Old 
Teſtament. For he calls this divine word @ ſecond 


God, and ſometimes attributes the creation of the 


world to this ſecond God, thinking it below the 
majeſty of the great God himſelf. He alſo calls 


this perſonified attribute of God his =pJoyor@, or 


his 
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his fir born, and the image of God. He ſays that 
he is neither unbegotten, like God, nor begotten, 
as we are, but the middle between the two ex- 
tremes*, We alſo find that the Chaldee para- 


phraſts of the Old Teſtament often render the 


word of God, as if it was a being diſtinct from 
God, or ſome angel who bore the name of God, 
and acted by deputation from him. So, how- 
ever, it hath been interpreted, though with 
them it might be no more than an idiom of 


ſpeech. 


The chriſtian philoſophers having once got 
the idea that the Logos might be interpreted of 
Chriſt, proceeded to explain what John ſays of 
the Logos in the introduction of his goſpel to 
mean the ſame perſon, in direct oppoſition to 
what he really meant, which was that the Logos, 
by which all things were made, was not a being 
diſtinct from God, but God himſelf, being his 
attribute, his wiſdom and power, dwelling in 
Chriſt, ſpeaking and acting by him. Accord- 
ingly we find ſome of the earlier unitarians charg- 
ing thoſe who were called orthodox with an in- 
novation in their interpretation of the term 
Logos, © But thou wilt tell me ſomething, 
« ſtrange, in ſaying that the Logos is the Son.“ 
Hippolytus contra Neotum, quoted by Beauſobre+. 


* See Platoniſme Devoile, p. 105, and Le Clerc's commeu- 
tary on the introduction to the firſt chapter of John. 


+ Hiſtoire de Manicheiſme, vol. i. p. 540. 
We 
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We find nothing like divinity aſcribed to Chriſt 
before Juſtin Martyr, who from being a philo- 
ſopher became a chriſtian, but always retained 
the peculiar habit of his former profeſſion. As to 
Clemens Romanus, who was cotemporary with 
the apoſtles, when he is ſpeaking in the higheſt 
terms concerning Chriſt, he only calls him zhe 


ſeepter of the majeſty of G Whether Juſtin 


Martyr was the very firſt who ſtarted the notion 
of Chriſt being the Logos of the Father, is not 
certain, but we are not able to trace it any 
higher T. We find it, indeed, briefly mentioned 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, but though this is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Hermas mentioned 
by Paul, and to have been written towards the 
end of the firſt century, others ſuppoſe this to be 
the work of one Hermes, brother of Pius, biſhop 
of Rome, and to have been written about the year 
141, or perhaps later; and as this work contains 
ſuch a pretenſion to viſions and revelations, as is 
unworthy of the Hermas mentioned by Paul, I 
cannot help being of this opinion. He ſays , 
© having ſeen an old rock and a new gate, they 


te repreſent the fon of God, who was more an- 


< tient than any creature, ſo as to be preſent with 


® Epiſtle, Section xvi. 


+ It has been ſhewn by Mr. Lindſay, in his Second Addreſs 
to the Students of Oxford and Cambridge, that Juſtin Martyr con- 
fidered himſelf as the firſt who advanced the opinion of Chriſt be- 
Ing the Logos, and therefore properly divine, 


4 Lib. ui, Sim. ix. S. xii. p. 115. 


the 
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« the Father at the creation,” © ad condendam 
« creaturam.”” The book was written in Greek, 
but we have only a Latin verſion of it. 


Juſtin Martyr being a philofopher, and writ- 
ing an apology for chriſtianity to a philoſophical 
Roman emperor, would naturally wiſh to re- 
preſent it in what would appear to him, and 
other philoſophers, in the moſt favourable light; 
and this diſpoſition appears by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances. Thus he repreſents virtuous men, 1n all 
preceding ages, as being in a certain ſenſe cbri/- 
tians; and apologizing for calling Chriſt the ſon 
of God he ſays“, that © this cannot be new to 
them who ſpeak of Jupiter as having ſons, and 
ce eſpecially of Mercury, as his interpreter, and 
ce the inſtructor of all men,” (SD Eppunveulixov Kat 
mail F3zoxare,) On the ſame ſubject he ſaysF, 
« If Chriſt be a mere man, yet he deſerves to be 
© called the ſon of God, on account of his wiſ- 
« dom; and the heathens called God (i. e. Ju- 
© piter) the father of Gods and men; and if, in 
« an extraordinary manner, he be the Logos of 
© God, this is common with thoſe who call Mer- 


*cury the Logos that declares the will of God,” 
(2.07/09 Toy @apa Yes ayyenunoy.) 


With this diſpoſition to make his religion ap- 
pear in the moſt reſpectable light to the hea- 


* Apol, i. Ed, Thirlby, p. 31. P. 33. 
D thens, 
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thens, and having himſelf profeſſed the doctrine 
of Plato, can it be thought extraordinary, that he 
eagerly catched at the doctrine of the Logos, which 
he found ready formed to his hands in the works 
of Philo, and that he introduced it into the chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem; that Irenæus, who was allo educated 
among the philoſophers, about the ſame time, did 
the ſame thing; or that others, who were them- 
ſelves ſuſſiciently pre- diſpoſed to act the. ſame 
part, ſhould follow their example ? 


That the doctrine of the ſeparate divinity 
of Chriſt was at firſt nothing more than a 
perſonification of a divine attribute, or of that 
wiſdom and power by which God made the 
world, is evident from the manner in which the 
earlieſt writers who treat of the ſubject men- 
tion it. Juſtin Martyr, who was the firſt who 
undertook to prove that Chriſt was the medium 
of the divine diſpenſations in the Old Teſtament, 
as * that, he was the perſon ſometimes called 
an Angel, and ſometimes God, and Lord, and 
ce that he was the man who ſometimes appeared 
* to Abraham and Jacob, and he that ſpake to 
% Moſes from the fiery buſh,” does it, as we 
have ſeen above, with a conſiderable degree of 
diffidence; ſaying that, “if he ſhould not be able 
© to prove his pre-cxiltence, it would not there- 
< fore follow that he was not the Chriſt.” And 


* Dial, Ed. Thi:lby, p. 263. 
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as new opinions do not readily lay firm hold on 
the mind, forms of expreſſion adapted to pre- 
ceding opinions, will now and then occur, and 
as good ſenſe will, in all caſes, often get the bet- 
ter of imagination, we ſometimes find theſe early 
writers drop the perſonification of the Logos, and 
ſpeak of it as the mere attribute of God. 


Thus Theophilus, who was cotemporary with 
Juſtin, though a later writer, ſays “, that when 
God ſaid Let us make man, he ſpake to nothing 
but his own Logos, or wiſdom ; and according to 
Origen, Chriſt was the eternal reaſon, or wiſdom 
of God. He ſays}, that, © by the ſecond God, 
we mean only a virtue” (or perhaps power) 
* which comprehends all other virtues, or a 
« reaſon which comprehends all other reaſons, 
« and that this reaſon (e-) is particularly 
attached to the ſoul of Chriſt.“ Alſo explain- 
ing John i. 3, he ſays, © God can do nothing 


without reaſon (aaa avyov) 1. e. without himſelf” 
(wap cp )) . 


Athenagoras, who wrote in the ſecond cen- 
tury, calls Chriſt, the firſt production (yewmwa) of 
the Father; but ſays he was not always actually 
produced, (yer) for that from the beginning 
God, being an eternal mind, had reaſon (»y@:) in 
himſelf, being from eternity rational (e-). 


* Ad, Aut, Lib. ii. p. 114. f Contra Celſum, Lib. v. p. 259. 
T Ibid. p. 247. $ Apol. p. 83. 


D 2 Tatian, 
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Tatian, who was alſo his cotemporary, gives 
us a fuller account of this matter. He ſays “, 
© when he (that is, God) pleaſed, the word 
&« (Loges) Rowed from his ſimple effence ; and 
ce this word not being produced in vain, became 
ce the firſt begotten work of his ſpirit. This we 
© know to be the origin of the word: but it was 
ce produced by divifon, not by ſeparation, for that 
« which is divided (wexo9:») does not diminiſh 
© that from which it derives its power. For as 
© many torches may be lighted from one, and 
cc yet the light of the firſt torch is not diminiſhed, 
6e ſo the word (Logos) proceeding from the power 
cc of the Father, does not leave the Father void 
« of Logos. Allo, if I ſpeak and you hear me, I 
ce am not void of ſpeech (Logos) on account of 
c my ſpeech (Logos) going to you.” 


* 


If Irenzus had this idea of the generation of 
the Logos, as no doubt he had, it is no wonder 
that he ſpeaks of it as a thing of ſo wonderful a 
nature. If any one,” fays he, © f aſks us, how 
ce js the Son produced from the Father, we tell 
© him that whether it be called generation, nun- 
ce cupaiicn, or adapertion, or by whatever other 
name this inc{fible generation be called, no one 
« knows it; neither Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor 
te Saturninus, nor Baſilides, nor Angels, nor Arch- 
© angels, nor Principalities, nor Powers; but only 


Contra Greecos, p. 145. + Lib. 2. Cap. xlviii. p. 176. 
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« the Father who begat, and the Son who is be- 
« gotten.” 


Tertullian, whoſe orthodoxy in this reſpect 
was never queſtioned, does not feem, however, 
to have any difficulty in conceiving how this bu- 
ſineſs was, but writes-in ſuch a manner, as if he 
had been let into the whole ſecret; and we fee in 
him the wretched expedients to which the ortho- 
dox of that age had recourſe, in order to convert 
a mere attribute into a real perſon. For it muſt 
be underſtood that when the doctrine of the divi- 
nity of Chriſt was firſt ſtarted, it was not pre- 
tended, except by Irenæus in the paſſage above 
quoted (who was writing againſt perions who 
pretended to more knowledge of this myſterious 
buſineſs than himſelf) that there was any thing 
unintelligible in it, or that could not be explained. 
Every thing, indeed, in that age was called a 
myſtery that was reputed ſacred, and the knowledge 
of which was confined to a few; but the idea of 
unintelligible, or inexplicable, was not then affixed 
to the word myſtery. The heathen myſteries, 
from which the chriſtians borrowed the term, 
were things perfectly well known, and underſtood 
by thoſe who were initiated, though concealed 
from the vulgar. 


e Before all things,” ſays this writer“, © God 
« was alone; but not abſolutely alone, for he 


Ad. Praxeam, Cap. v. p. 502. 
D 3 « had 
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« had with him his own reaſon, ſince God is a 
« rational being. This reaſon the Greeks called 
cc Logos, which word we now render ſermo. And 
ce that you may more eaſily underſtand this from 
ce yourſelf, conſider that you, who are made in 
ce the image of God, have reaſon within yourſelf. 
« When you ſilently conſider with yourſelf, it is 
ec by means of reaſon that you do it*.” 


On this ſtating of the 'caſe, it was natural to 
object, that the reaſon of a man can never be con- 
verted into a ſubſtance, ſo as to conſtitute a think- 
ing being, diſtin&t from the man himſelf. But, 
he ſays, that though this is the caſe with reſpect 
to man, yet nothing can proceed from God but 
what is ſubſtantial. © You will ſay,” ſays he 7, 
ce but what is /peech beſides a word or ſound, ſome- 
ce thing unſubſtantial and incorporeal. But I ſay 
© that nothing unſubſtantial and incorporeal can 
ce proceed from God, becauſe it does not pro- 
cc ceed from what is itſelf unſubſtantial; nor can 
ce that want ſubſtance, which proceeds from ſo 
ce great a ſubſtance J. 


* Ante omnia Deus erat ſolus. Ceterum ne tunc quidem ſolus; 
habebat, enim, ſecum, rationem ſuam. Rationalis enim Deus. 
Hanc Græci Aoyov dicunt, quo vocabulo etiam ſermonem appella- 
mus. Idque, quo facilius intelligas ex teipſo, ante recognoſce et 
ex imagine et ſimilitudine dei, quum habeas et tu in temetipſo rati- 
onem, qui es animal rationale. Vide quum tacitus tecum ipſe 
congrederis, ratione hoc ipſum agi intra te, &c. 

+ Ibid. Cap. vii. p. 503. 
F Quid eſt enim dices ſermo nifi vox, et ſonus oris, Vacuum 
neſcio quid, et inane, et incorporale. At ego nihil dico de deo 
inane 
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Having, in this manner (lame enough to be 
ſure) got over the great difficulty of the conver- 
ſion of a mere attribute into a ſubſtance, and a 
thinking ſubſtance too, this writer proceeds to 
aſcertain the time when this converſion took 
place; and he, together with all the early Fa- 
thers, ſays that it was at the very inſtant of the 
creation. Then,” ſays he“, did this ſpeech 
e aſſume its form and dreſs, its ſound and voice, 
« when God ſaid, Let there be light. This is the 
ce perfect nativity of the word, when it proceeded 
ce from God, From this time making him equal 
« to himſelf” (by. which phraſe, however, we 
are only to underſtand lite himſelf) “from which 
© proceſſion he became his ſon, his firſt born, 
ce and only begotten, begotten before all things r. 


This method of explaining the origin of the 
perſonality of the Logos continued to the council 
of Nice, and even afterwards. For Lactantius, 
who was tutor to the ſon of Conſtantine, gives 
us the ſame account of this buſineſs, with ſome 
little variation, teaching us to diſtinguiſh the ſon 
of God from the angels, whom he likewiſe con- 
ceived to be emanations from the divine mind. 


inane et vacuum prodire potuiſſe, ut non de inani et vacuo pro- 
latum, nec carere ſubſtantia, quod de tanta ſubſtantia proceſſit, &c. 


+ Ibid. 
* Tunc ipſe ſermo ſpeciem et ornatum ſuum ſumit, ſonum et 


vocem, quum dicit Deus fiat lux. Hac elt nativitas per ſecta ſer- 
monis, dum ex deo procedit. Exinde cum parcm ſibi faciens, de 
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«© How,” ſays he“, © did he beget him?“ (that 
is Chriſt) © The ſacred ſcriptures inform us that 
ce the ſon of God is the ſermo, or ratio (the ſpeech 
© or reaſon) of God, alſo that the other angels 1 
ce are the breath of Godſpiritus dei) But ſermo +; 
&« (ſpeech) is breath emitted, together with a voice, 
« expreſſive of ſomething; and becauſe ſpeech 
ce and breathing proceed from different parts, MA 
ce there is a great difference between the ſon of 5 
God, and the other angels. For they are mere 
c. ſilent breathings (ſpiritus taciti) becauſe tex 
ce were created not to teach the knowledge of 7 
ce God, but for ſervice (ad miniſtrandum). Bur 
ce he being alſo a breathing (ſpiritus) yet pro- | 
tc ceeding from the mouth of God with a voice 
c and ſound, is the word; for this reaſon, becauſe = 
cc he was to be a teacher of the knowledge of 
« God, &c.” He therefore calls him /piritus 
vocalis, Then, in order to account for our 
breathings not producing ſimilar ſpirits, he ſays, 
that © our breathings are diſſoluble, becauſe we 
c are mortal, but the breathings of God are per- 
ce manent; they live and feel, becauſe he is im- 
«© mortal, the giver of ſenſe and life.“ 
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All the early Fathers ſpeak of Chriſt as not 
having exiſted always, except as reaſon exiſts in 
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| quo procedendo filius factus eſt primo genitus, et ante omnia ge- 
| nitus, et unigenitus, et ſolus deo genitus, . 
1 * InR, lib. iv. Sec. viii. p. 371. 5 
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man (viz.) an attribute of the deity; and for this 
reaſon they ſpeak of the Father as not being a 
Father always, but only from the time that he 
made the world. « Before any thing was made,“ 
ſays Theophilus *, God had the © Logos for his 
«© council; being his wz Or qpornor; (reaſon or un- 
cc derſtanding ) but when he proceeded to pro- 
e duce what he had determined upon, he then 


ce emitted the Logos, the firſt born of every crea- 


ce ture, not emptying himſelf of Logos (reaſon) 
ce but aoyov yewnoo; (begetting reaſon) and always 
ce converſing with his own Logos” (reaſon). 


Juſtin Martyr alſo gives the ſame explanation 
of the emiſſion of the Logos from God, without 
depriving himſelf of reaſon, and he illuſtrates it 
by what we obſerve in ourſelves, For © in ut- 
ce tering any word,” he ſays , we beget a word 
(Logos) not taking any thing from ourſelves, 
ſo as to be leſſened by it, but as we ſee one fire 
produced from another. 


Clemens Alexandrinus calls the Father alone 
without beginning (araex O-) and immediately after 
he characterizes the Son, as the beginuing, and 
the firſt fruits of things (aim xai anapyy tw oifor) 
from whom we muſt learn the Father of all, the 
moſt ancient and beneficent of beings 4. Ter- 
tullian expreſsly ſays that © God was not always 


* Ad Antolycum, Lib. ii. p. 129. f Edit. Thirlby, p. 266. 
J Strom, Lih. vi, Opera, p. 700. 


ce à father, 
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« a father, or a judge, ſince he could not be a 
« father before he had a ſon, nor a judge before 
« ſin; and there was a time when both fin and 
the n (which made God to be a judge and a 
« father) were not“. 


This language was held at the time of the 


council of Nice, for Lactantius ſaysF, © God, 


« before he undertook the making of the world, 
ce produced a holy and incorruptible ſpirit, which 
« he might call his Son; and afterwards he by 
« him created innumerable other ſpirits, whom 
ce he calls angels.“ The church, ſays Hilary I, 
« knows one unbegotten God, and one only 
ce begotten Son of God. It acknowledges the 
« Father to be without origin, and it acknow- 
« ledges the origin of the Son from eternity, not 
t himſelf without beginning, but from him who 
© js without beginning (4 ininitiabili).“ It is 
not impoſſible that Hilary might have an idea 
c of the eternal generation of the Son, though 
<« the Fathers before the council of Nice had no 
ſuch idea. For the Platoniſts in general thought 
that the creation was from eternity, there never 
having been any time in which the divine Being 
did not act. But, in general, by the phraſe from 
eternity, and before all time, &c. the ancient chriſ- 
tian writers ſeem to have meant any period be- 
fore the creation of the world. 
* Ad Hermogenem, Cap. iii. p. 234. Þ Inſt, Lib. iv. p. 364. 
4 De Trinitate, Lib. iv. 
Conſiſtently 
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Conſiſtently with this repreſentation, but very 
inconſiſtently with the modern doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Fathers ſuppoſed the ſon of God 
to have been begotten voluntarily fo that it 
depended . upon the Father himſelf whether he 
would have a ſon or not. © I will produce you 
cc another teſtimony from the ſcriptures,” lays 
Juſtin Martyr *, © that in the beginning, before 
ce all the creatures, God begat from himſelf a cer- 
ce tain reaſonable power (%auy wen who by 


c the ſpirit is ſometimes called he glory of God, 


© ſometimes God, ſometimes the Lord, and Logos, 


cc becauſe he is ſubſervient to his Father's will, 
* and was begotten at his Father's pleaſure.” 


Novatius ſaysf, * God the Father is there- 
* fore the maker and creator of all things, who 
<« alone hath no origin, inviſible, immenſe, im- 
© mortal, and eternal, the one God, to whoſe 
e greatneſs and majeſty nothing can be com- 
« pared, from whom, when he himſelf pleaſed, 
ce the word (Sermo) was born.” Euſebius, quoted 
by Dr. ClarkeF, ſays, though light does not 
ſhine at the will of the luminous body from the 
neceſſary property of its nature; the Son became 
the image of his Father from his will and choice; 
for God at his pleaſure (&x19%;) became the Fa- 
ther of the Son. 


Edit. Thirlby, p. 266. De Trinitate, Cap. x. p. 31. 
{ Ibid, p. 252. 
The 
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The Fathers of the council of Sirmium * 
ſay, © if any ſay that the Son was not begotten 
« at the will of the Father, let him be an ana- 
ce thema. For the Father did not beget the Son 
ce by a phyſical neceſſity of nature, without the 
« operation of his will, but he at once willed, 
ce and begat the Son, and produced him from 
ce himſelf, without all time, and without ſuffering 
«© any diminution from himſelf.” Hilary men- 
tions his approbation of this ſentiment, but we 
ſhall ſee that Auſtin corrects him for it. A 
ſtrong paſſage in favour of the voluntary pro- 
duction of the ſon of God may alſo be ſeen 
quoted from Gregory Nyſſen, by Dr. Clarke, in 
the place above referred to. 


Clarke on the Trinity, p. 252. 
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SECTION III. 


That Supremacy was always aſcribed to the Father 
before the Council of Nice. 


WII find on all occaſions the early 
chriſtian writers ſpeak of the Father as ſuperior 
to the Son, and in general they give him the 
title of Gd, as diſtinguiſhed from the Son; and 
ſometimes they expreſsly call him, excluſively of 
the Son, the only true God; a phraſeology which 
does not at all accord with the idea of the 
perfect equality of all the perſons in the Trinity. 
But it might well be expected, that the advances 
to the preſent doctrine of the Trinity ſhould be 
gradual and flow. It was, indeed, ſome centu- 
ries before it was completely formed. 


It is not a littie amuſing to obſerve how the 
Fathers of the ſecond, third, and fourth centu- 
ries were embarraſſed with the heathens on the 
one hand, to whom they wiſhed to recommend 
their religion, by exalting the perſon of its 
founder, and with the antient Jewiſh and Gentile 
converts (whoſe prejudices againſt polytheiſm, 
they alſo wiſhed to guard againſt) on the other. 
Willing to conciliate the one, and yet not to 
offend the other, they are particularly careful at 

the 
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the ſame time that they give the appellation of 
God to Jeſus Chriſt, to diſtinguiſh between him 
and the Father, giving a decided ſuperiority to 
the latter. Of this I think it may be worth 
while to produce a number of examples, from 
the time that the doctrine of the divinity of 
Chriſt was firſt ſtarted, to the time of the coun- 
cil of Nice; for till that time, and even ſome- 
thing later, did this language continue to be 
uſed. Clemens Romanus never calls Chriſt, 
God. He ſays“, „Have we not all one God, 
cc and one Chriſt, and one ſpirit of grace poured 
© upon us all?” which is exactly the language 
of the apoſtle Paul, with whom he was in part 
cotemporary. 


Juſtin Martyr, who 1s the firſt that we can 
find to have advanced the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Chriſt, ſays}, © He who appeared to 
« Abraham, and to Iſaac, and to Jacob, was 
« ſubordinate to the Father, and miniſter to his 
« will.“ He even ſays}, that © the Father is 
ce the author to him both of his exiſtence, and of 


ce his being powerful, and of his being Lord 
e and God.” 


« All the evangeliſts,” ſays Irenæus 8, have 
delivered to us © the doctrine of one God, and 


® Sect. xlvii, TP. 279. I Edit. Thirlby, p. 281. 
| $ Lib, iii, Cap. i. p. 199. 
ce One 
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cc one Chriſt the ſon of God;” and invoking the 
> Father# he calls him the only God; and accord- 
ing to ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable of the 
early chriſtian writers, a common epithet by 
which the Father is diſtinguiſhed from the Son, 
is that he alone is (al-) or Cod. bimſelf 


v Origen, quoted by Dr. ClarkeF, ſays, © to 
c them who charge us that we believe two 


A 0 © Gods, we muit reply, that he who is God of 
© © himſelf (ad-) is the God (o de O.) for which 


„ *« reaſon our Saviour ſays, in his prayer to the 
Father, that they may know thee the only. true 
« Gd. But whatever is God beſides him who 
eis fo of himſelf, being God only by a com- 
„ munication of his divinity, cannot ſo pro- 
iT  perly be called ( %-) the God, but rather 
(dee) God,” The ſame obſervation had be- 
fore been made by Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
7 alſo calls the Son a creature, and the work of 
Fed. Origen alfo ſays, © According to our 
= < doctrine, the God and Father of all is not 
= © alone grea!: for he has communicated of his 
= * greatneſs to the firſt begotten of all the crea- 
e kion, (g % Warn lotus )S. 


Novatius fays |, that © the Sabellians make 
* too much of the divinity of the Son, when 
« they ſay it is that of the Father, extending his 


; 1 Lib. iii. Cap. vi. + Ib. p. 5. J Sandi. Nucleus Hiſt, Eccl, p. 94. 
N $ Contra, Celſum, Lib. vi. p. 323. Cap. xxiii, 
« honour 
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ce honour beyond bounds. They dare to make 
© him not the Son, but God the Father himſelf. 
« And again, they acknowledge the divinity of 
« Chriſt in too boundleſs and unreſtrained a man- 
&« ner” (effrenatius et effuſius in Chriſto divinita- 
tem confiteri). The ſame writer alſo ſays *, © The 
« Son to whom divinity is communicated is, in- 
« deed, God; but God the Father of all is de- 
ce ſervedly God of all, and the origin (princi- 
© pium) of his Son, whom he begat Lord.” 


Arnobius ſays, © Chriſt, a God, under the 
« form of a man, ſpeaking by the order of the 
e principal God. Again I, then, at length, did 
« God Almighty, the only God, ſend Chriſt.” 


Such language as this was held till the time 
of the council of Nice. Alexander, who is very 
ſevere upon Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia, who 
was charged with favouring Arianiſm, ſays, in 
his circular letter to the biſhops, “the Son is 
© of a middle nature between the firſt cauſe of 
ec all things, and the creatures, which were crea- 
< ted out of nothing d. Athanaſius himſelf, as 
quoted by Dr. Clarke ||, ſays, © the nature of 
« God 1s the cauſe both of the Son, and of the 
ce Holy Spirit, and of all creatures.” He alſo 
ſays , © There is but one God, becauſe the 


* Cap, xxxi. + Ad. Gentes, Lib. ii. p. 50. -Þþ P. 57. 
§ Theodorit, Lib. i, Cap. iv. p. 17. P. 276. JJ P. 222. 


« Father 
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ce Father is but one, yet is the ſon alſo God, having 
cc ſuch a ſameneſs as that of a Son to a Father.” 


Lactantius ſays “, * Chriſt taught that there 
© is one God, and that he alone ought to be 
« worſhipped ; neither did he ever call himſelf 
c God, becauſe he would not have been true to 
ce his truſt, if being ſent to take away gods (that 
6e is, a multiplicity of gods) and to aſſert one, he 
* had introduced another beſides that one. Be- 
«© cauſe he aſſumed nothing at all to himſelf, he 
ce received the dignity of perpetual prieſt, the 
ce honour of ſovereign king, the power of a 
ce judge, and the name of God.” 


Hilary, who wrote twelve books on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, after the council of Nice, to 
prove that the Father himſelf is the only ſelf ex- 
iſting God, and in a proper ſenſe the only true 
God (quod ſolus innaſcibilis, et quod ſolus verus 
ſit) after alleging a paſſage from the prophet 
Iſaiah, quotes in ſupport of it the ſaying of our Sa- 
viour. This is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt 
ſent T. Much more might be alleged from this 
writer to the ſame purpoſe. 


Laſtly, Epiphanius ſays , © who is there who 
does not aſſert that there is only one God, the 


5 * Inſtitutionum, lib. iv. c. xiii. + De Trinitate, lib. iv. p. 56. 
5 + Her, lvii. Opera, vol, i. p. 483. 


E « Father 
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Father Almighty, from whom his only begot- 
* ten Son truly proceeded. 


Indeed, that the Fathers of the council of 
Nice could not mean that the Son was ſtrictly 
ſpeaking equal to the Father, is evident from 
their calling him God of God, which in that age 
was oppoſed to God of himſelf (ailod:@-) that is, 
ſelf exiſtent or independent; which was always un- 
derſtood to be the prerogative of the Father. 
It is remarkable that when the writers of that 
age ſpake of Chriſt as exi/ting from eternity, they 
did not therefore ſuppoſe that he was properly 
ſelf exiſtent, Thus Alexander biſhop of Alex- 
andria fays*, © we believe that the ſon was always 
© from the Father; but let no one by the word 
© always be led to imagine him ef exiftent 
© (ayewmil®-) for neither the term was, nor always, 
© nor before all ages, mean the ſame thing as e 
ce exiſtent (aywil®-).” 


On theſe principles the primitive Fathers had 
no difficulty in the interpretation of that ſaying 
of our Lord, My Father is greater than I. They 
never thought of ſaying, that he was equal to the 
Father with reſpect to his divinity, though inferior 
with reſpef to his humanity ; which is the only 
ſenſe of the paſſage that the doctrine of the Tri- 


nity in its preſent ſtate admits of. For they 


® Theodorit, lib, i. cap. iv. p. 19. 
thought 
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thought that the ſon was in all reſpects, and in his 
whole perſon inferior to his Father, as having de- 
rived his being from him. 


Tertullian had this idea of the paſſage when 
he ſaid “, © the Father is all ſubſtance, but the 
« Son is a derivation from him, and a part, as he 
ce himſelf declares, e Father is greater than J.“ 
It is alſo remarkable, as Mr. Whiſton obſerves, 
that the antient Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
never interpret Phil. 11. 7, to mean an equality 
of the Son to the Father F. Novatius ſays, © he 
4. therefore, though he was in the form of God, 
ee did not make himſelf equal to God (non eſt 
* rapinam arbitratus equalem ſe deo eſſe) for 
« though he remembered he was God, of God the 
% Father, he never compared himſelf to God the 
« Father, being mindful that he was of his Fa- 
ce ther, and that he had this becauſe his Father 

ce gave it him .“ 


It alſo deſerves to be noticed, that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuppoſed derivation of the ſon from 

the Father, and therefore their being of the ſame ſub- 
© fance, moſt of the early chriſtian writers thought 
the text I and my Father are one, was to be under- 
ſtood of an unity or harmony of 4diſpo/ition only. 
Thus Tertullian & obſerves, that the expreſſion is 
unum, one thing, not one perſon ; and he explains it 


* Ad Praxeam, ſec, Ix. p. 504. | + Collections, p. 109. 
FR J Cap. xvii. p. 84. F Ad Praxeam, cap. xxii. p. 513. 
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to mean unity, likeneſs, conjunction, and of the love 
that the Father bore to the Son. Origen ſays, let 
him conſider that text, all that believed were of one 
heart and of one ſoul, and then he will underſtand 
this, I and my father are one*. Novatius I ſays 
one thing (unum) being in the neuter gender, 
ſignifies an agreement of ſociety, not an unity of 
perſon, and he explains it by this paſſage in Paul, 
he that planteth and he that watereth are both one. 
But the Fathers cf the council of Sardica, held 
A. D. 347, reprobated the opinion that the union 
of the Father and Son conſiſts in conſent and con- 
cord only , apprehending it to be a ftrif7 unity of 
ſubſtance; ſo much farther was the doctrine of the 
Trinity advanced at that time, 


Contra Celſum, lib. viii. p. 386 Cap. XXxVil. p. 99>, 
T Theodorit, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 82. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


Of the Difficulty with which the Doctrine of the 
Divinity of Chriſt was eftabliſhed. 


Ir is ſufficiently evident from many 
circumſtances, that the doctrine of the divinity 
of Chriſt did not eſtabliſh itſelf without much 
oppoſition, eſpecially from the unlearned among 
the chriſtians, who thought that it ſavoured of 
polytheiſm, that it was introduced by thoſe who 
had had a philoſophical education, and was by 
degrees adopted by others, on account of its co- 


vering the great offence of the croſs, by exalting 
the perſonal dignity of our Saviour. 


To make the new doctrine leſs exceptionable, 
the advocates for it invented a new term, viz. 
economy, or diſtribution, as it may be rendered; 
ſaying they were far from denying the unity of 
God; but that there was a certain ceconomy, or 
diſtribution reſpecting the divine nature and at- 
tributes which did not interfere with it; for that 
according to this ceconomy the Son might be 
God, without detracting from the ſupreme divi- 
nity of the Father. But this new term, it ap- 
pears, was not well underſtood, or eaſily reliſhed, 
by thoſe who called themſelves the advocates for 


E 2 the 
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the monorchy of the Father, a term much uſed in 
thoſe days, to denote the ſupremacy and ſole di- 
vinity of the Father, in oppoſition to that of the 
Son. All this 1s very clear from the following 
paſſage in Tertullian “. 


ce The ſimple, the ignorant, and the unlearned, 
© who are always the greater part of the body 
ce of chriſtians, ſince the rule of faith itſelf” 
(meaning perhaps the apaſtles creed, or as much 
of it as was in uſe in his time) © transfers their 
© worſhip of many gods to the one true God, 
© not underſtanding that the unity of God is to 
« be maintained, but with the conomy, dread 
ce this ceconomy, imagining that this number and 
ce diſpoſition of a Trinity is a diviſion of the 
«© unity. They therefore will have it, that we are 
e worſhippers of two, and even of three Gods; 
ce but that they are the worſhippers of one God 
* only. We, they ſay, hold the monarchy. Even 
<« the Latins have learned to bawl out for mo- 
&© narchy, and the Greeks themſelves will not un- 
te derſtand the economy ;” monarchy being a 
Greek term, and yet adopted by the Latins, and 
ceconomy, though a Greek term, not being re- 
liſhed even by the Greek chriſtians f. 


* Ad Praxeam, ſec. iii. p. 502. 


＋ Simplices enim, nec dixerim imprudentes et idiotæ, quæ 
major ſemper eredentium pars eſt, quoniam et ipſa regula fidei a 
pluribus diis ſeculi ad unicum deum verum transfert, non intelli- 
gentes unicum quidem, ſed cum ſua œconomia eſſe, credendum, 
expaveſcunt 


l 
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On another occaſion we ſee by this writer 


| how offenſive the word Trinity was to the gene- 


rality of chriſtians. © Does the number of Tri- 
ce nity ſtill ſhock you?“ ſays he“, For this rea- 
ſon, no doubt, Origen ſays, © that to the carnal 
« they taught the goſpel in a literal way, preach- 
ce ing Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified, but to per- 
cc ſons farther advanced, and burning with love 
te for divine celeſtial wiſdom” (by which he muſt 


mean the philoſophical part of their audience) 
ce they communicated the Logos r.“ 


Origen candidly calls theſe adherents to the 
doctrine of the ſtrict unity of God pious perſons 


(proves). © Hence, ſays he , we may ſolve the 


ce {cruple of many pious perſons, who through fear 
« leſt they ſhould make two Gods, fall into falſe 
© and wicked notions.” He endeavours to relieve 
them in this manner. © This ſcruple of many 
ce pious perſons may thus be ſolved. We muſt 
tell them, that he who is God of himſelf 
© (arſods O-) is God with the article (o de-.) but 
that Chriſt is God without the article (S.)“ 


ex paveſcunt ad œ co omiam. Numerum et diſpoſitionem trinitatis 
diviſionem præſumunt unitatis. Itaque duos et tres jam jactitant, 
a nobis prædicari, ſe vero unius dei cultores præſumunt. Mon- 
archiam inquiunt tenemus. Monarchiam ſonare ſtudent Latini, 
&conomiam intelligere nolunt etiam Græci. 


* Sic te adhue numerus ſcandalizat trinitatis. 


Ad Praxeam, 
Sec. xii. p. 506. 


+ Preface to his Comment on John, Opera, vol, ii. p. 255. 
| Clarke on the Trinity, p. 302. 


as 
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as was obſerved before. How far this ſolution of 
the difficulty was ſatisfactory to theſe pious un- 
learned chriſtians does not appear. It does not 
ſeem calculated to remove a difficulty of any 
great magnitude, 


That theſe antient unitarians, under all the 
names by which their adverſaries thought proper 
to diltinguiſh them, have been greatly miſrepre- 
ſented, is acknowledged by all who are candid 
among the moderns. The learned Beauſobre, 
himſelf a trinitarian, is ſatisfied it was a zeal for 
the unity of God that actuated the Sabellians 
(who were no more than unitarians under a par- 
ticular denomination). Epiphanius ſays, that 
when a Sabellian met the orthodox they would 
ce ſay, My friends, do we believe one God, or 
© throe* 7” | 


Euſebius, ſpeaking with great wrath againſt 
Marcellus of Ancyra, allows that he did not deny 
the perſonality of the Son, but for fear of eſtab- 
liſning two Gods T. This alſo appears from the 
manner in which Euſebius expreſſes himſelf when 
he anſwers to the charge of introducing two 
Gods. © But you are afraid perhaps (en) leſt, 
* acknowledging two diſtinct hypoſtaſes, you 
* ſhould introduce two original principles, and 
ce {o deſtroy the monarchy of God .“ 


® Her, Ixii. Opera, vol. :. p. 514. + Ib. p. 536. 
1 Clarke on the Trinity, p. 309. 
Baſil 
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Baſil complains of the popularity of the fol- 
lowers of Marcellus, whoſe diſciple Photinus 
is ſaid to have been; at the ſame time that the 
name of Arius was execrated. © Unto this very 
ce time,” ſays he, in his letter to Athanaſius“, 
ce jn all their letters they fail not to anathematize 
ce the hated name of Arius; but with Marcellus, 
« who has profanely taken away the very exiſt- 
cc ence of the divinity of the only begotten Son, 
e and abuſed the ſignification of the word Logos, 


ce with this man they ſeem to find no fault 
« at all. 


It was impoſſible not to perceive that this 
economy, and the ſtile and rank of God, given 
to Chriſt made a ſyſtem, intirely different from 
that of the Jews, as laid down in the Old Teſta- 
ment. For chriſtians either had not at that time 
laid much ſtreſs on any argument for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity drawn from the books of 
- Moſes, or at leaſt had not been able to ſatisfy 
the Jews or the Jewiſh chriſtians, with any re- 
preſentations of that kind. Tertullian, there- 
fore, makes another, and indeed a very bold 
attempt for the ſame purpoſe; ſaying that it was 
peculiar to the Jewiſh faith ſo to maintain the 
unity of God, as not to admit the Son or Spirit 
to any participation of the divinity with him ; 
but that it was the characteriſtic of the goſpel, 


by Opera, vol. ili. P · 80. 


to 
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to introduce the Son and Spirit, as making one 
God with the Father. He ſays, that God was 
determined to renew his covenant in this mew 
form. T ſhall give his own words, which are 
much more copious on the ſubject, in a note“. 


When the philoſophizing chriſtians went 
beyond the mere perſonification of a divine at- 
tribute, and proceeded to ſpeak of the real ſub- 
ſtance, as I may ſay, of the divine Logos, they 
were evidently in danger of making a diverſity, 
or a ſeparation in the divine nature. That the 
common people did make this very objection to 
the new doctrine is clearly intimated by I er- 
tullian © When I ſay that the Father is one, the 
Son another, and the Spirit a third, an un- 


ce learned, or perverſe perſon, underſtands me as 


« if I meant a d;verſity, and in this diverſity he 
« pretends that there muſt be a ſeparation of 
< the Father, Son, and Spirit, T.“ 


® Judaic fides iſta res ſic unum deum credere, ut filium ad- 
numerare ei nolis, et poſt filium ſpiritum. Quid enim inter nos et 
illos niſi differentia iſta? Quid opus evangelii fi non exinde Pater 
et Filius et ſpiritus unum deum ſiſtunt? Sic deus voluit novare ſa- 


eramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per Filium et Spiritum, et co- 
ram jam Deus in ſuis propriis nominibus et perſonis cognoſceretur, 


qui et retro per Filium et Spiritum predicatus non intelligebatur. 
Ad Praxeam, Sect. xxx. p. 518. 


+ Ecce enim dico alium eſſe patrem, et alium filium, et alium 
ſpiritum. Male accipit idiotes quiſque aut perverſus hoc dium, | 


quaſi diverſitatem ſonet, et ex diverſitate ſeparationem pretend 
Patris, Filii, et Spiritus. Ad Praxcam, Set, viii. p. 504+ 
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The objection is certainly not ill ſtated. Let 
us now conſider how this writer anſwers it: for 
at this time it was not pretended that the ſubject 


was above human comprehenſion, or that it 
could not be explained by proper compariſons. 


In order, therefore, to ſhew that the Son and 
Spirit might be produced from the Father, and 


yet not be ſeparated from him, he ſays that God 


produced the Logos (Sermonem) as the root of a 
tree produces the branch, as a fountain produces 
the river, or the ſun a beam of light“. The laſt 
of theſe compariſons is alſo adopted by Athena- 
goras in his ApologyF, in which he deſcribes 
a beam of light, as a thing not detached from 
the ſun, but as flowing out of it, and back to 
For Hierarchas had been cenſured 
for comparing the production of the Son from 
the Father to the lighting of one candle at an- 
other, becauſe the ſecond candle was a thing 


ſubſiſting of itſelf, and intirely ſeparated from 
the former ſo as to be incompatible with unity. 


_ Juſtin Martyr, however, as we have ſeen, 


made uſe of the ſame compariſon, and as far as 
appears, without cenſure, 
the ideas of philoſophizing chriſtians had under- 
Sone a change. He and his cotemporaries were 
only ſolicitous to make out ſomething like divi- 


But after his time 


Ad Praxeam, cap. viii. p. 504. Þ+ P. 86. 
1 See Hilary de Trinitate, lib, iv, Opera, p. 59. 
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nity in the Son, without conſidering him az 
united in one ſubſtance with the Father, the 
unity of God being then defended on no other 
principle than that of the ſupremacy of the 
Father; ſo that, though Chriſt might be called 
God in a lower ſenſe of the word, the Father 


was God in a ſenſe ſo much higher than that, 


that ſtrictly ſpeaking it was ſtill true, that there 


was but one God, and the Father only was that 


God. But by the time of Hilary the philoſo- 
phizing chriſtians, finding perhaps that this ac- 
count of the unity of God did not give intire 
ſatisfaction, were willing to repreſent the Son 
not only as deriving his being and his divinity 
from the Father, but as ſtill inſeparably united 
to him, and never properly detached from him ; 
and therefore the former compariſon of one 
torch lighted by another would no longer anſwer 
the purpoſe. But this could not be objected to 
the compariſon of the root and the branch, the 
fountain and the ſtream, or the ſun and the 
beam of light, according to the philoſophy of 
thoſe times. For in all theſe cafes things were 
produced from the ſubſtance of their reſpective 
origins, and yet were not ſeparated from them. 


Theſe explanations ſuited very well with the 
doctrine of the Trinity as held by the council 
of Nice; when it was not pretended, as it is now, 


that each perſon in the Trinity is equally eternal 
and uncauſed. But they certainly did not ſuſf- 
ficiently 7 
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ficiently provide for the diſtinct perſonality of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit; which, however, 
eſpecially with reſpect to the two former, they 
aſſerted. With reſpect to the latter, it is not 
eaſy to collect their opinions; for, in general, 
they expreſſed themſelves as if the Spirit was 
only a divine power. 


In order to ſatisfy the advocates of the proper 
unity of God, thoſe who then maintained the 
divinity of Chriſt, make, upon all occaſions, the 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations againſt the intro- 
duction of two Gods, for the deification of the 
Spirit was then not much objected to them. 
But they thought that they guarded ſufficiently 
againſt the worſhip of two Gods, by ſtrongly 
aſſerting the inferiority and ſubordination of the 
Son to the Father; ſome of them alleging 


one circumſtance of this inferiority, and others 
another. 


Tertullian cautions us not to deſtroy the 
monarchy when we admit a Trinity, ſince it is 
to be reſtored from the Son to the Father *. 
Novatius lays the ſtreſs on Chriſt's being be- 
gotten, and the Father not begotten. © If,” 
ſays he r, © the Son had not been begotcen, he 
te and the Father, being upon a level, they would 
ce both be unbegotten, and therefore there would 


Ad Praxeam, cap. iv. p. 50% + Cap, XXXi. p. 122. 
ic be 
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ce be two Gods, &c.” Again“, he ſays, © when 
ce it is ſaid that Moſes was aypointed a God to 


« Pharoah, ſhall it be denied to Chriſt, who is a 
&« God not to Pharoah but to the whole uni- 
« yerſe?” But this kind of divinity would not 
ſatisfy the moderns, 


Euſebius's apology for this qualified divinity 
of Chriſt (for the manner in which he writes 1s 
that of an apology, and ſhews that this new doc- 
trine was very offenſive to many in his time) 
turns upon the ſame hinge with the former of 


theſe illuſtrations of Novatius. © If,” ſays he f, 


ce this makes them apprehenſive leſt we ſhould 


ce ſeem to introduce two Gods, let them know 


ce that, though we indeed acknowledge the Son 
« to be God, yet there is abſolutely but one God, 
© even he who alone is without original, and 
© unbegotten, who has his divinity properly of 
ce himſelf, and is the cauſe even to the Son 
ce himſelf both of his being, and of his being 
ce ſuch as he is; by whom the Son himſelf con- 
ce feſſes that he lives, declaring expreſsly I live by 
« the Father, and whom he declares to be greater 
ce than himſelf, and to be even his God.” This, 
indeed, is ſuppoſed to be written by an Arian, 
but it is the language of all the Trinitarians of 
his time: for then it had not occurred to any 
perſon to ſay that the ove God was the Trinity, 


* Cap. xx. p. 77. +Þ+ Clarke on the Trinity, p. 307. 


or 
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or the Father, Son, and Spirit in conjunction, 
but always the Father only. The diſtinction 
between perſon and being, which is the ſalvo at 
preſent, was not then known. Some perſons in 
oppoſing Sabellius, having made three Hypoſtaſes, 
which we now render perſons, ſeparate from each 
other, Lionyſius biſhop of Rome, quoted with 
approbation by Athanaſius himſelf, ſaid that it 
was making three Gods“. 


I have obſerved before, and may have occa- 

ſion to repeat the obſervation hereafter, that in 
many caſes, the phraſeology remains when the 
ideas which originally ſuggeſted it have diſap- 
peared; but that the phraſeology is an argument 
for the pre-exiſtence of the correſponding ideas. 
Thus it had been the conſtant language of the 
church, from the time of the apoſtles, and 1s 
found upon all occaſions in their writings, that 


Chriſt ſuffered; meaning, no doubt, in his whole 


' perſon, in every thing which really entered into 
his conſtitution. This, however, was not eaſily 
reconcilable with the opinion of any portion of 
the divinity being a proper part of Chriſt; and 
therefore the Docetz, who firſt aſſerted the 
divine origin of the Son of God, made no ſcru- 
ple to deny, in expreſs words that Chriſt ſuf- 
fered. For they ſaid that Fe/us was one thing, 
and the Chrift, or the heavenly inhabitant of 


De Synodo Nicæna, Opera, p. 275. 
Jeſus 
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Jeſus another; and that when Jeſus was going 


to be crucilicd, Clhrilt left him. 


Irenæus, writing againſt this hereſy, quotes 
the uniform language of the ſcriptures as a ſuf- 
ficient refutation of it; maintaining that Chri/ 
himſelf in his whole nature, ſuffered. © It was 
ce no zmpaſſible Chriſt,” he fays*, “ but Jeſus 
ce Chriſt himſelt who ſuffered for us.” It is 
evident, however, that this writer, who was one 
of the firſt that adopted the idea of the divinity 


of Chriſt (but on a principle different from that 


of the Docetæ, viz. the perſonification of the 
Logos of the Father) could not himſelf ſtrictly 
maintain the paſſibility of his whole nature; for 
then he muſt have held that ſomething which 
was a proper part of the deity himſelf was capa- 
ble of ſaffering. He therefore, but in a very 
aukward and ineffectual manner, endeavours to 


make a caſe different from that of the Docetæ, 


by ſuppoſing a mixture of the two natures in 
Chriſt, 


c For this reaſon,” he ſaysF, the word of 


tc (God became man, and the ſon of God became 
te the Son of man, being mixed with the word 
ce of God, that receiving the adoption, he might | 
e become the ſon of God. For we could not re- 


© ceive immortality, unleſs we were united to 


Lib. iii. cap. xx. p. 246, Þ Ib, cap. xxi. Opera, p. 249. 


« 1mmortality,” 
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« jmmortality,” &c. Origen alſo, in his third 
book againſt Celſus , ſpeaks of the mixture 
of the humanity with the divinity of Chrift. 
He even ſpeaks of the mortal quality of the 
very body of Chriſt as changed into a divine 


| quality. 


This confuſion of ideas, and inconſiſtency, 


appears to have been ſoon perceived. For we 
= preſently find that all thoſe who are called ortho- 
Ax ran into the very error of the Docetæ; main- 
© taining, that it only was the human nature of 
= Chriſt that ſuffered, while another part of his na- 
ture, which was no leſs eſſential to his being 
* Chriſt, was incapable of ſuffering; and to this 
day all who maintain the proper divinity of 
- Chriſt are in the ſame dilemma. They muſt 
either flatly contradict the ſcriptures, and ſay, 
with the Docetæ, that Chriſt did not ſuffer, or 
that the divine nature itſelf may feel pain. This 
being deemed manifeſt impiety, they generally 
adopt the former opinion, viz. that the human 
nature of Chriſt only ſuffered, and content them- 
© ſelves with aſſerting ſome inexplicable mixture of 
the two natures; notwithſtanding the idea of one 
> part of the /ame perſon (and of the intellectual 
> part too) not feeling pain, while the other did, is 
= evidently inconſiſtent with any idea of proper 
union, or mixture. 


P. 136. 
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The very next writer we meet with after 
Irenæus, viz. Tertullian, aſſerts, contrary to him, 
that it was not Chriſt, but only the human na- 
ture of Chriſt that ſuffered. This voice, ſays he, 
& My Gd my Ged why haſt thou forſaken me, 
« was from the fefh, and ſoul, that is, the man, 
ce and not the word, or ſpirit ; that is, it was not 
ce of the God, who is impaſlible, and who left the 
« Son while he gave up his man to death “.“ 
What could any of the Docetæ have ſaid more ? 


Arnobius expreſſes himſelf to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Speaking of the death of Chriſt, with 
which the chriſtians were continually reproached, 
That death,” ſays her, © which you ſpeak of, 
ce was the death of be man that he had put 
cc on, not of himſelf, of the burthen, not of the 
« eier . 


Hilary, who wrote after the council of Nice, 


went even farther than this, and maintained at 


large, that the body of Chriſt was at all times 


incapable of feeling pain, that it had no need of 


refreſnment by meat and drink; and that he cat 
and drank only to ſhew that he had a body. 


* Hzxc vox carnis et animæ, id eſt hominis, non ſermonis, non 
ſpiritus, id eſt non dei, propterea emiſſa eſt, ut impaſſibilem deum 


oſtenderet qui fic filium dereliquit dum hominem ejus tradidit in 


mortem. Ad Praxeam, cap. xxx. p. 518. 
+ Adverſus Gentes, lib. i. p. 22. 
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ec Could that hand,” ſays he“, © which gave an 
cc ear to the man that Peter ſmote, feel the nail 
ce that was driven through it? and could that 


ce fleſh feel a wound, which removed the pain of 
« a wound from another?“ 


Later writers, indeed, did not follow Hilary 
in this extravagance, but Epiphanius ſays , that 
Chriſt, in his death upon the croſs, ſuffered no- 
thing in his divinity. This too is the language 
of thoſe who are called orthodox at this day. 
But how this is conſiſtent with their doctrine of 
atonement, which ſuppoſes an infinite ſatisfaction 
to have been made to the juſtice of God by the 
death of Chriſt, does not eaſily appear. 


* Lib, x. p. 244. + Hzr. xx. Opera, vol. 1. p. 49 
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SECTION V. 


An Account of the Unitarians before the Council 
of Nice. 


BproRE I proceed to the Arian 
controverſy, I muſt take notice of thoſe who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by maintaining the pro- 
per humanity of Chriſt in this early period. 
That the chriſtian church in general held this 
doctrine till the time of Victor, was the con- 
ſtant aſſertion of thoſe who profeſſed it about 
this time, and I think I have ſhewn that this was 


true. 


One of the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
aſſerting the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, was 
Theodotus of Byzantium, who, though a tanner, 
is acknowledged to have been a man of ability, 
and even of learning. He is ſaid to have been 
well received at Rome, and at firſt even by Victor 
the biſhop of that city, who afterwards excom- 
municated him. 


About the ſame time, appeared Artemon, 
from whom thoſe who maintained this opinion 


were by ſome called Artemonites; but it appears 
from 
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from the writings of Tertullian, that they were 
more generally called Monarchifts, from their 
aſſerting the proper unity of the divine nature, 
and the ſupremacy of God the Father with re- 
ſpect to Chriſt. By their enemies they were 
called Patripaſſians, becauſe they were charged 
with aſſerting that the Father was ſo united to 
the perſon of Chriſt, as even to have ſuffered 
with him. But Lardner treats this as a calumny“. 
It ſhould feem, however, that ſome of them went 
ſo far (ſince Tertullian ſo particularly quotes it 
as their own languageF) as to ſay that the Fa- 
ther felt compaſſion for his ſuffering Son. But 
this language might be uſed by them in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, in which ſenſe various paſſions are in 
the ſcriptures aſcribed to God. 


BeauſobreF thinks them to have been intirely 
free from this imputation, and imagines it to 
have ariſen from their adverſaries, deſignedly or 
undeſignedly, mixing their own ideas with theirs, 
and eſpecially confounding the two terms Logos 
and Son of God. In conſequence of this, when the 
unitarians aſſerted that the Father and the Logos 
were one perſon, they would of courſe charge 
them with maintaining that the Father ſuffered 
in the Son. Indeed, Tertullian, as Beauſobre 


obſerves, contradicts himſelf when he charges the 


® Hiſt, of Heretics, p. 413. Þ+ Ad Praxeam, Sec. xxix. p. 518. 
1 Vol. i. P. 539. : ; 
F 3 unitarians 
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unitarians with this opinion, becauſe in other 
parts of his writings, he expreſsly ſays that they 
believed the Father to be impaſſible“. 


Praxeas the Montaniſt, and a man of genius 
and learning, againſt whom Tertullian writes, 
was an unitarian ; and ſo probably were many 
others of that ſect T. For their peculiar opinions 
and practices, as Montaniſts, had no relation to 
any particular opinion concerning the nature of 


Chriſt, 


It is very evident that about this time the 
unitarians were very numerous in all parts of the 
chriſtian world; and as they were not diſtin- 


guiſhed by having aſſemblies ſeparate from thoſe 


of other chriſtians, which Moſheim allows I, their 
opinion certainly could not be deemed heretical. 
It is even acknowledged that many of theſe uni- 
tarians (though none of their writings are now 
come down to us) were men of ſcience. They 
are particularly ſaid to have been addicted to geo- 
metry, and are alſo ſaid to have treated queſtions 
in theology in a geometrical method; but no 
particulars of this kind are now known to us. 
It is very poſſible that this circumſtance (which 
is mentioned by their adverſaries by way of re- 
proach) might have ariſen from their endeavour- 
ing to ſhew that if the Father, the Son, and the 


Vol. i. p. 534. 1 Lardner's Hiſt. of Heretics, p. 398. 
J Vol, i. p. 191. 
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Holy Spirit (if this laſt was then conſidered as a 
diſtinct perſon) were each of them God, in any 
proper ſenſe of the word, there muſt be more 
Gods than one. Such geometry as this, I doubt 
not, gave great offence. 


In the following century, viz. the third, we 
find Noetus, Sabellius, and Paul biſhop of Sa- 
moſata, the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the uni- 
tarians. Noetus was of Smyrna, and is ſaid to 
have been a diſciple of Artemon. Sabellius was 
biſhop, or prieſt, of Cyrene in Africa, in which 
country the unitarian opinion, as taught by 
Noetus, is ſaid to have been generally adopted. 
It is, indeed, ſaid by eccleſiaſtical hiftorians, that 
many biſhops in this country were brought over 
to this opinion by Sabellins. But it is much 
more probable that they held the ſame opinion 
before. In that age the prevailing bias was to 
magnify the perſonal dignity of Chriſt, and not 
to leſſen it; ſo that we find few or no clear in- 
ſtances of any who, having once maintained, that 
Chriſt was either God, or a ſuper-angelic being, 
and the maker of this world under God, came 
afterwards to believe that he was merely a man. 
Both Noetus and Sabellius, were charged by 
their adverſaries with being Patripaſſians; but the 
unitarians of that age aſſerting, as the unitarians 
now do, that all the divinity of the Son, was that 
of the Father reſiding in him, and acting by him, 

| F 4 was 
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was ſufficient to give a handle for that injurious 
repreſentation of their opinion. 


There was nothing peculiar in the doctrine 
of Sabellius, though he is generally charged with 
maintaining that there were three perſons in the 
Trinity, but that theſe three per/ons or rather 
characters (=p57wna) were only different names or 
attributes, of the ſame perſon, or being. If this was 
a fair repreſentation, Sabellius and his followers 


muſt have meant to diſguiſe their unitarian ſen- 


timents in terms appropriated to the orthodoxy 
of their age. But though many perſons are ſaid 
to do this at preſent, Sabellius himſelf is not 
charged with it by any of his opponents. On 
the contrary, he is generally ſaid to have been 
a diſciple of Noetus. It is therefore probable, 
as Beauſobre conjectures, that this repreſentation 
aroſe from his adverſaries miſapprehending what 
he ſaid concerning the Father and the Son being 
one, and concerning the Father being in him, and 
doing the works, as our Saviour expreſſes himſelf. 
At the ſame time Sabellius might mean nothing 
more than the moſt avowed unitarians mean by 
ſuch language at this day. 


Paul, biſhop of Samoſata, a man of genius 
and learning, but charged with the arrogance 
and ambition of other biſhops of great ſees in 
thoſe times, made himſelf obnoxious by main- 

taining 
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taining the unitarian principles, and was con- 
deraned for them in ſeveral councils held at An- 
tioch, as well as on other accounts. His opi- 
nions are acknowledged to have ſpread much, 
and to have alarmed the orthodox greatly“. 
But when we read of ſuch perſons as this biſhop 
making many converts to the doctrine of the 
humanity of Chriſt, I cannot help ſuſpecting, 
for the reaſon mentioned above, that it is to be 
underſtood of the numbers who were before of 
that opinion, being encouraged by men of their 
learning, ability, and influence to declare them- 
ſelves more openly than they had done before; 


having been overborne by the philoſophizing 


chriſtians of that age, the current of men's opi- 


nions having for ſome time ſet that way. This 


Paul of Samoſata, is repreſented by Ephipha- 
© niusf, as alleging, in defence of his doctrine, the 
words of Moſes, the Lord thy God is one Lord; 


and he is not charged by him, as others were, 


with maintaining that the Father ſuffered ; and 


indeed from this time we hear no more of that 
accuſation, though the tenets of the unitarians 
moſt probably continued the ſame. 


To theſe we might add, as falling within the 


ſame century, Beryllus, biſhop of Boſtra, in Ara- 
bia, faid to have been a man of learning and 
modeſty, and to have maintained that Chriſt had 


* Sueur, A. D. 265, T Her. Ixv. Opera, vol. i. p. 608. 
no 
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no being before he was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and no divinity beſides that of the Father re- 
ſiding in him“. But he is ſaid to have been 
converted to the orthodox faith by Origen. It is 
to be regretted that we have no farther informa- 
tion concerning this biſhop and other chriſtians 3 
in Arabia, Many of them, we are told, main- 
tained, contrary to the philoſophy of their times, : 
that the foul died with the body, and that all 3 
men would be in a ſtate of inſenſibility from the 
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time of their death to that of the general re- 
ſurrectionF. 
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I ſhall cloſe this account of the ancient uni- 
tarians with juſt mentioning Photinus, biſhop of 
Sirmium, though he flouriſhed after the council 
of Nice; becauſe he is the laſt of the unitarians 
we read of till the revival of the doctrine in the 
laſt age. For though it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
that the opinion of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt 
was wholly extinct, thoſe who maintained it were 
overborne and ſilenced by the T rinitarains on the 
one hand, and the Arians on the other. And, 
of the two, the latter were full as hoſtile to them 
as the former. This Photinus is ſaid to have 
been a man of great eloquence. He continued 


in his biſhopric notwithſtanding his being con- 
demned in three ſeveral ſynods or councils, e- 
*Euſebii, Hiſt, Lib. vi. Cap. x:xxiti. p. 297. 4 1 


+ Ib. Cap. xxxvii. p. 299. 
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@ pecially i in one held at Milan, A. D. 345, being 


extremely popular in his ſee; but at length he 
was expelled by a council held at Sirmium itſelf 
in 351. This laſt council was called by order of 
the emperor Conſtantius, and conſiſted chiefly of 
Arian biſhops. 


Here I reluctantly bid adieu, to what I ap- 
prehend to be the genuine doctrine of the ſcrip- 
tures concerning the nature of Chriſt, but we 
ſhall ſee it reappear with growing luſtre in a 
later period. 
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SECTION VI. 
Of the Arian Controverſy. 


THrrrt were ſeveral things relating 
to the divinity of Chriſt, which had not been 
determined by the chriſtian Fathers, before the 
time of Conſtantine, Thus, though the term 
begotten had been generally uſed in ſpeaking of 
the origin of the Son, by way of emanation 
from the Father, the term created, and others of 
a ſimilar meaning, had been uſed occaſionally, 


and as far as appears without giving offence; 


nor indeed could it well have done ſo, in an age 
in which all creation was conſidered as of the 
ſame kind; every ſubſtance (at leaſt all intelli- 
gent ſubſtances, or ſpirits) being ſuppoſed to 
have been derived ultimately from the ſame 
divine eſſence. This language we find uſed by 
Lactantius, and Hilary, after it had begun to be 
diſliked, and reprobated, and therefore it was 
probably uſed by them through inadvertence. 


Lactantius, however, ſpeaking of the origin 
of the Son, ſays®, „ as when he was created in 
e his firſt ſpiritual birth, he was, from God 


* Epitome, Cap. xliii. p. 114. 
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« alone, made a holy ſpirit; ſo in his ſecond 
« carnal birth, from his mother alone, he became 
« holy fleſh.” Hilary ſays“, “ God the Father 
« js the cauſe of all, without beginning, and ſoli- 
ce tary; but the Son was produced by the Father 
« without time, and was created and founded 
ce before the ages. He was not before he was 
cc born, but he was born without time. Before 
ce all time he alone ſubſiſts from the Father 
cc alone.” As it is not eaſy to give an exact 
tranſlation of this paſſage, on account of its ex- 
treme obſcurity, 1 ſhall give it at length in the 
note T. This writer ſeems to have thought as 
the generality of the Antenicene Fathers did, 
that there was a time when Chriſt was not: but 
we ſhall find that after the Arian controverſy this 
opinion was condemned. | 


It was in conſequence of the controverſy 
occaſioned by Sabellius in Africa that the pecu- 
liar opinions of Arius were ſtarted, Sabellius 
having aſſerted that there was no difference 
between the divinity of the Father and that of 
the Son, Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria, was 
thought to have advanced, in oppoſition to him, 
ſomething derogatory to our Saviour, as that his 


* Lib. iv. P. 59. 
+ Deus Pater eſt cauſa omnium, omnino ſine initio, ſolitarius; 
filius autem fine tempore editus eſt a patre, et ante ſecula creatus 


et fundatus. Non erat antequam naſceretur, ſed fine tempore ante 
omnia natus, ſolus a ſolo patre ſubſiſtit. 


divinity 
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divinity was ſo far different from that of the 
Father, that he was not even of the /ame ſub- 
flance with the Father; which, as we have ſeen, 
was Contrary to the opinion of thoſe who were 
deemed orthodox in that age. However, he 


juſtified himſelf in ſuch a manner as gave ſatiſ- 
faction. 


But not long after this, Alexander, another 
biſhop of Alexandria, being led by the ſame con- 
troverly to diſcourſe concerning Chriſt, in the 
preſence of Arius, a preſbyter of the ſame church 
(with whom he ſeems to have had ſome pre- 
vious difference) among other things in favour 
of the dignity of Chriſt, advanced that the Father 
did not precede the Son a ſingle moment, and 
that he had iſſued from all eternity out of the 
ſubſtance of the Father himſelf. This, being 
in ſome reſpects an advance upon the gene- 
rally received doctrine, provoked Arius to reply. 
He allowed that Chriſt exiſted before all time, 
and before the ages, as the only begotten Son 
of God, but he ſaid that he had no being before 
he was begotten. He allo aſſerted, in the courſe 
of the debate, that Chriſt was neither of the 
ſubſtance of the Father, nor formed out of pre- 
exiſting matter, but, like other things, was cre- 


ated out of nothing. It ſeems alſo to have been 


the opinion of Arius and his followers, but was 
not perhaps advanced at that time, that this pre- 
exiſtent ſpirit was the only intelligent principle 

belonging 
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belonging to Chriſt, being in him what the /ou/ 
was ſuppoſed to be in other men, 


The prejudices of the chriſtians of that age 
againſt the doctrine of the proper divinity of 
Chriſt muſt have been very general, and very 
ſtrong, to have made this doctrine of Arius ſo 
popular as we find it preſently was. It was a 
doctrine that does not appear to have been pub- 
licly maintained before. But poſſibly, the dif- 
ficulty of conceiving how a mere attribute of the 
divine nature could become a real perſon, which 
had been the orthodox opinion, might have gra- 
dually led men to think that Chriſt had been 
produced by way of ſimple emanation from God. 
like other intelligences, or ſpirits. And when the 
ſcripture doctrine of the creation of all things 
out of nothing began to take place of the doc- 
trine of the philoſophers, who aſſerted the im- 
poſſibility of any ſuch creation, the opinion of 
Arius that Chriſt was made out of nothing would 
naturally ſucceed to that of his emanation from 
the Father; ſo that it is poſſible that the minds 
of the more learned chriſtians might have been 
tully prepared to receive that doctrine before it 
was openly publiſhed by him. 


Indeed, the appeal of Arius to Euſebius 
of Nicomedia, and other learned and eminent 
biſhops of that age, proves that he did not ima- 

gine 
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gine that he had advanced an opinion that was 
altogether peculiar to himſelf; and their ready 
reception of his doctrine, and the countenance 
which they gave him, who was only a preſbyter, 
and had nothing extraordinary to recommend 
him is a ſtronger proof of the ſame thing. The 
Arian doctrine, however, was a kind of medium 
between that of the fimple humanity of Chriſt, 
which was far from being entirely extinguiſhed, 
though it was leſs and leſs reliſhed, and that of 
his proper divinity, which made him to be of the 
fame ſubſtance with the Father, and a kind of 
rival of his dignity, at which it is no wonder 
that the minds of many revolted. This circum- 
ſtance, therefore, of the Arian doctrine being the 
medium between two great extremes, was alone 
ſufficient to recommend it to many. 
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It is acknowledged, that Arius, in the courſe 
of the controverſy, had many abettors in Egypt, 
where the difference firſt aroſe; and among them 
were many perſons diſtinguiſhed by their genius 
and learning, as well as by their rank and ſtation 
in the world. Notwithſtanding thoſe advantages 
on the ſide of Arius, Alexander prevailed ſo far, 
that, in two councils, which he ſummoned on 
the occaſion, Arius was deprived of his office, 
and excommunicated. Upon this he retired 
into Paleſtine, where he was countenanced by a 
great number of biſhops, but more eſpecially by 

Euſebius 
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Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia, one of the moſt 


diſtinguiſned of any in that age, both for his 
learning and moderation. 


The emperor Conſtantine, having endea- 
voured in vain to compoſe theſe differences in 
the religion which he had lately profeſſed, and 
eſpecially to reconcile Arius and Alexander, at 
length called a general council of biſhops at 
Nice, the firſt which had obtained that appella- 
tion, and in this counſel, after much indecent 
wrangling, and violent debate, Arius was con- 
demned, and baniſhed to Illyricum, a part of the 
Roman empire very remote from Alexandria, 
where the controverſy originated. But notwith- 
ſtanding this condemnation, ſo far were the chrif= 
tians of that age from having any opinion of the 
infallibility of councils, that the doctrine of Arius 
triumphed both over the decrees of this cele- 
brated aſſembly, and the authority of the empe- 
ror, who was afterwards induced to think better 
of Arius. He, therefore, recalled him from ba- 
niſhment, and ordered Alexander his biſhop to 
admit him to communion. But Arius died be- 
fore the order could be executed. 


Conſtantius the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, and 
alſo ſome others of the emperors, favoured the 
Arians, and in thoſe reigns their doctrine was 
by far the moſt generally received throughout the 
Roman Empire. The biſhops of that profeſſion 
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held many councils, and they are acknowledged 
to have been very full. But at length Arianiſm 
was in a great meaſure baniſhed from the Ro- 
man empire by the perſecutions of the emperor 
Theodoſius, who intereſted himſelf greatly in fa- 
vour of the Trinitarian doctrine. The Arians 
took refuge in great numbers among the Bur- 
gundians, Goths, Vandals, and other uncon- 
quered barbarous nations, whom they were a 
great means of bringing over to the chriſtian faith, 
and all of them, without exception, profeſſed the 
Arian doctrine, till it was overpowered by the 
influence and authority of the biſhops of Rome. 
The Vandals were long the fupport of Arianiſm 
in Africa, but it never recovered its credit after 
their extirpation from that province by the arms 
of the emperor Juſtinian, 


So far was the council of Nice from giving 
general ſatisfaction, that Hilary, preſently after- 
wards, complains* of the Arians as being in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire; and in the 
next reign Arianiſm was very near becoming the 


univerſal doctrine of the chriſtian church, and of 


courſe would have been deemed orthodox. 


The debates occaſioned by this famous coun- 7 


cil made a great revolution both in the language, 


and in the opinions of thoſe who were deemed * 


* De Trinitate, Lib, vi. p. 99. 


orthodox. 
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orthodox. It is the natural effect of controverſy 
to puſh men as far as poſſible from that extreme 
which they wiſh to avoid, ſo as often to drive 
them into the oppoſite extreme. This was re- 
markably the caſe on this occaſion; and no con- 
troverſy ever intereſted ſo many perſons, and 


thoſe ſo deeply, as this did, and indeed continues 
to do to this day. 


In order to keep quite clear of Arianiſm, 
which made Chriſt to be a mere creature, thoſe 
who approved of the decrees of the council 
began to expreſs themſelves as Moſheim ac- 
knowledges“, in ſuch a manner, as that they 
really ſubſtituted three Gods inſtead of one. 
And many ob them ſeemed to imagine that they 
ſufficiently maintained the unity of the God- 


head, by aſſerting that the Father, Son, and 


Holy Spirit, were each of them, of the ſame 
divine nature, as three or more men have each 


This was certainly giving up the unity of 
the divine nature; and yet being obliged by the 


> whole tenor of revelation to maintain the doc- 
1 vine of only one God, in conjunction with this 
new doctrine of three ſeparate Gods, ſuch a 
; T manifeſt inconſiſtency was introduced, as no- 
, dane could cover but the pretence that this doc- 


* Vol. i. P« 296, 
6 2 trine 
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rine of the Trinity was inexplicable by human 
reaſon. And then the word myſtery, which had 
before been applied to the doctrinè of the Tri- 
nity, in common with other things which were 
ſimply deemed ſacred, began to be uſed in a new 
ſenſe, and to ſignify, not as before, a thing that 
was ſecret, and required to be explained; but ſome- 
thing abſolutely incapable of being explained, ſome- 
thing that muſt be believed, though it could not 
be underſtood. But the whole doctrine, as it 
was afterwards generally profeſſed, and as it now 
ſtands in every eſtabliſhed chriſtian church, was 
not finally ſettled before the compoſition of what 
is called the Athanafian Creed, and its reception 
into the offices of public worſhip. 

When this creed was made, and by whom, 1s 
uncertain. It appeared about the end of the fifth 
century, and is by ſome aſcribed to Vigilius Tap- 


ſenſis x. Though this creed contains a number of 0 


as direct contradictions as any perſon, the moſt 
{killed in logic, can draw up, it ſtill keeps its 


ground, guarded from all human inſpection, like H 


the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, by this new 


but thin veil of myſtery. But before I proceed ; 
to give a more particular account of this farther 7 


change in the doctrine, I muſt note by what ſteps 
the Holy Spirit came to be reckoned a diſtinct 
perſon in this Trinity. 


* Jortin's Remarks, Vol. iy. p. 313. 
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SECTION VII. 


Of the Doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit. 


TERE is very little in the ſcrip- 
tures that could give any idea of the diſtinct per- 
ſonality of the Holy Spirit, beſides the figurative 
language in which our Lord ſpeaks of the advo- 
cate, or comforter, as we render it (maganmi®-) that 
was to ſucceed him with the apoſtles after his 
aſcenſion. But our Lord's language is, upon 
many occaſions, highly figurative, and it is the 
leſs extraordinary that the figure called perſoniſi- 
cation ſhould be made uſe of by him here, as 
the peculiar preſence of the ſpirit of God, which 
was to be evinced by the power of working mi- 
racles, was to ſucceed in the place of a real per- 
ſon, viz. himſelf, and to be to his apoſtles what 
he himſelf had been, viz, their advocate, com- 
forter, and guide. 


That the apoſtles did not underſtand our 


Lord as ſpeaking of a real perſon, at leaſt after- 
> wards, when they reflected upon his meaning, 
and faw the fulfilment of his promiſe, is evident 
i" from their never adopting the ſame language, 

ho ſpeaking of the Holy Spirit as of a divine 


3 Power 
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power only. The apoſtle Paul expreſsly ſpeaks | 0 
of the ſpirit of God as bearing the ſame relation 
to God, that the ſpirit of a man bears to man, 
1 Cor. 11. 11. What man knoweth the things of a 


man but the ſpirit of a man which is in him; even 
Jo the things of God knoweth no man but the ſpirit = 


Beſides, the writers of the New Teſtament 
always ſpeak of the Holy Spirit as the ſame ſpirit 
by which the antient prophets were inſpired, = 
which was certainly never underſtood by them 


2 i R 1 
to be any other than the Divine Being himſelf, 
enabling them, by his ſupernatural communica- = 
tions, to foretel future events. = 


Alſo, the figurative language in which the 
Holy Spirit and his operations, are ſometimes 
deſcribed by them is inconſiſtent with the idea of 
his being a ſeparate perſon; as being baptized * 
with the ſpirit, being filled with the ſpirit, quench- © 
ing the ſpirit, Sc. in all which the idea is evi- 
dently that of a power, and not that of a pern. 
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For theſe reaſons I think it poſſible, that we 
ſhould never have heard of the opinion of the 7 
diſtinct perſonality of the Holy Spirit, if it had 
not been for the form of baptiſm ſuppoſed, but 
without reaſon, to be given in the goſpel of Mat- 
thew, where the apoſtles are directed to baptize 


in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Spirit. For though the meaning of theſe words, 
as explained by pretty early writers in the primi- 
tive church is nothing more than © baptizing 
ce into that religion which was given by the Fa- 
« ther, by means of the Son, and confirmed by 
ce miraculous power,” and this particular form 
of words does not appear to have been uſed in 
the age of the apoſtles, who ſeem to have bap- 
tized in the name of Jeſus only; yet fince this 
form did come into univerſal uſe, after forms 
began to be thought of importance, and in it the 
Father and Son were known to be real perſons, 
it was not unnatural. to ſuppoſe that the Spirit, 


being mentioned along with them, was a real 
perſon alſo. 


It was a long time, however, before this 
came to be a fixed opinion, and eſpecially an ar- 
ticle of faith, the chriſtian writers before and 
after the council of Nice generally ſpeaking of 
the Holy Spirit in a manner that may be inter- 
preted either of a perſon or of a power. But it 
1s evident, that when they ſeem to ſpeak of the 
Holy Spirit as of a perſon, they ſuppoſe that 
perſon to be much inferior to God, and even to 
Chriſt, Some of them might poſſibly ſuppoſe 
that the Holy Spirit was an emanation from the 
divine effence, and ſimilar to the Logos itſelf; 
but others of them ſpeak of the Holy Spirit as 
a creature made by Chriſt, by whom they ſup- 
poled all other creatures to have been made. 


G 4. With 
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With reſpect to the apoſtolical Fathers, their 
language on this ſubje& is ſo much that of the 
{criptures, that we are not able to collect from it 
any peculiar or preciſe ideas. It 1s probable, 
therefore, that they conſidered the Holy Spirit 
as a power, and not a perſon. 


Juſtin Martyr, who was one of the firſt who 
ſuppoſed the Logos to be Chriſt, never ſays, in 
expreſs words, that the Spirit 1s God, in any 
ſenſe; and when he mentions worſhip as due to 
the Spirit, it is in the ſame ſentence in which he 
ſpeaks of it as due to angels. Him,” ſays he“, 
meaning God, © and the Son that came from 
« him, and the hoſt of other good Angels, who 
« accompany and reſemble him, together with 
ee the prophetic Spirit, we adore and venerate; 
« in word and truth honouring them.” In an- 
other place he ſays, © we place the Son in the 
« ſecond place, and the prophetic Spirit in the 
ce third.” Again, he places © the Logos in the 
ce ſecond place, and the Spirit which moved on 
ce the water in the third,” It is not improbable 


but that this writer might conſider the Holy 
Spirit as a perſon, but as much inferior to the 
Son, as he made the Son inferior to the Father. 


Tertullian in one place evidently confounds 
the Holy Spirit with the Logos, and therefore it is 


* Apol, i. p. 43. Þ+ Ib. p. 19. 1 Ib. p. 87. 
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plain that he had no idea of a proper third per- 
ſon in the Trinity. Speaking“ of the Spirit of 
God which over-ſhadowed the virgin Mary, he 
ſaid, © It is that Spirit which we call the word. 
ce For the ſpirit is the ſubſtance of the word, and 
ce the word the operation of the ſpirit, and thoſe 
ce two are one.” But in another place he ſays, 
« the ſpirit is a third after God, and the Son; as 
ce the fruit, proceeding from the branch, is the 
* third from the root F.” 


Origen ſpeaks of it as a doubt whether the 
Holy Spirit be not a creature of the Son, ſince 
all things are ſaid to have been made by himF. 


Novatius ſays &, © that Chriſt is greater than 
ce the paraclete; for the paraclete would not 


ce receive from Chriſt, unleſs he was leſs than 
ik.“ 


The author of the Recognitions, a ſpurious 
but an ancient work, and never charged with 
hereſy ||, ſays, © that the Holy Spirit, the para- 
« clete, is neither God, nor the Son, but was 
* made by him that was made, or begotten 
* (faFus per factum) viz. by the Son, the Fa- 
* ther only being not begotten, or made. 


* Ad Praxeam, cap. xxvi. p. 515. 

+ Ib. cap. viii. Opera, p. 504. 

} In Joannem Opera, tom. i. p. 276. 
§ Cap. xxiv. Lib. iii. cap. viii. 


One 
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One reaſon why thoſe Fathers who had mo- 
dified their theological tenets by the principle of 
the heathen philoſophy did not readily fail into 
the notion of the perſonality, or at leaſt the divi- 
nity, of the Holy Spirit, might be that there was 
nothing like it in the philoſophy of Plato, which 
had aſſiſted them ſo much in the deification of 
Chriſt, A third principle was indeed ſometimes 
mentioned by the Platoniſts, but this was either 
the ſoul of the world, or the material creation 
itſelf; for there are different repreſentations of 
the Platonic doctrine on this ſubject. 


At length, however, the conſtant uſage of 
the form of baptiſm mentioned by Matthew, 
together with the literal interpretation. of our 
Saviour's deſcription of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
bably, gave moſt of the primitive chriſtians an 
idea of its being a per/en; and the reſt of the 
language of Scripture would naturally enough 
lead them to conclude that he mult be a divine 
perſon. But it was a long time before theſe 
things coaleſced into a regular ſyſtem. 


The Fathers of the council of Nice ſaid no- 
thing about the divinity, or the perſonality of 
the Holy Spirit; nor was it cuſtomary in the 
time of Baſil to call the Holy Spirit God. Hilary 
interprets baptizing in the name of the Father, 


the Son, and the Holy Spirit, by the equivalent 
e expreſſions 
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expreſſions of the author, the only begotten, and the 
gift ®. 


That little is ſaid concerning the ſeparate 
divinity of the Spirit of God in the ſcriptures is 
evident to every body; but the reaſon that Epi- 
phanius gives for it will not be eaſily imagined. 
In order to account for the apoſtles ſaying ſo little 
concerning the divinity of the Holy Spirit, and 
omitting the mention of him after that of the Fa- 
ther and the Son; (as when Paul ſays, here is 
one Ged, and Father of all, of whom are all things, 
and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom are all things) 
he ſays that © the Apoſtles writing by the inſpira- 
« tion of the Spirit, he did not chuſe to intro- 
te dice much commendation of himſelf, leſt it 
ce ſhould give us an example of commending 
ce ourſelves r.“ 


What is moſt particularly remarkable is, that 
the Fathers of the council of Sardica, held in 
347, a council called by the authority of the em- 
perors Conſtance and Conſtantius, a hundred and 
ſixty biſnops being preſent, of whom Athanaſius 
himſelf was one, and two hundred more approv- 
ing of the decrees after they had been ſent to 
them (a council in which it was decreed that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, was one hypoſtaſis, which 


De Trinitate, lib. ii. Opera, p. 22. 
+ Hzr, lvii. Opera, vol. i. p. 485. 


they 
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they ſay the heretics call ea, and that the Father 
never was without the Son, nor the Son without 
the Father) did not diſtinguiſh between the Hoh 
Spirit and the Logos, any more than Tertullian 
did in the paſſage quoted above. They ſay We 
« believe in the paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom 
ce the Lord himſcif promiſed and ſent. He did 
« not ſuffer, but the man which he put on, and 
ce which Chriſt took from the virgin Mary, which 
ce could ſuffer: for man is liable to death, but 
« God 1s immortal “.“ 


Baſil ſays that “ the ſpirit is ſuperior to a 
ce created being, but the title unbegotten (auen O- 
ce is what no man can be ſo abſurd as to preſume 
te to give to any other than to the ſupreme God.” 
Then, ſpeaking of his not being begotten, like 
the Son, but proceeding from the Father ; he 
ſays © neither let any man think that our refuſing 


« to call the Spirit a creature is denying his per- 
* ſonality (v,) T. 


The ſubject might have longer remained in 
this unſettled ſtate, if Macedonius an eminent Se- 
miarian, who had been expelled from the church 
of Conſtantinople, had not expreſsly denied the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit ; maintaining, as ſome 
ſay, that it was only the Spirit or power of God; 


Theodorit, lib. 11, cap. viii. p. 82. 
+ Adv. Eunomium, lib. iii. Opera, vol. i. p. 758. 
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or according to others, that he was a creature 
like the angels, but ſuperior to them. This 
opinion, being much talked of, had many abet- 
tors, eſpecially in Egypt. But Athanaſius, who 
was then concealed in the deſerts of that country, 
hearing of it, wrote againſt it, and he is faid to 
have been the firſt who applied the word conſub- 
Pantial to the Spirit, it having before been applied 
to the Son only. 


It was ſome time, however, before any public 
notice was taken of this opinion of Macedonius; 
and in a council held at Lampfacum in 365, a 
council demanded by the catholic biſhops, though 
the greater number of thoſe who actually met 
were Arians, the opinion of Macedonius, as So- 
crates the hiſtorian obſerves, appeared to have 
gained more ground than ever, and would pro- 
bably have been the received opinion, had it not 


been for the interference of an orthodox emperor 
in the buſineſs. 


At length, in what is called the ſecond general 
council, which was held at Conſtantinople in 38 1, 
under Theodoſius the great, the opinion of Ma- 
cedonius was condemned, though thirty-fix of the 
biſhops preſent were in favour of it. In the 
creed drawn up by this council it is faid, © We 
< believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver 
© of life, who proceeded from the Father, and 
who ought to be adored and glorified with the 
“ Father 
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« Father and the Son, and who ſpake by the 
«© prophets.” This clauſe is now generally an- 
nexed 'to the Nicene creed, though no ſuch 
thing had been determined at the time of that 
council. 


Thus, at length, the great outline of the pre- 
ſent doctrine of the Trinity was completed, 
though many points of leſs conſequence ſtill re- 
mained to be adjuſted, as we ſhall ſee in the pro- 
ſecution of this ſubject; and the doctrine of the 
conſubſtanttability of the Spirit with the Father 
and the Son, though implied, is not directly ex- 
preſſed in the decrees of this council. 


As the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt was 
very unpopular at firſt, ſo that of the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit appears to have been ſo too, as 
we may clearly infer from the writings of Baſil. 
He ſpeaks* of all people being intereſted in the 
debate on the ſubject, and even of his own diſ- 
ciples, as preſuming to act the part of judges in 
the caſe; aſking queſtions not to learn, but to 
puzzle and confound their teachers. The argu- 
ment by which he repreſents himſelf and his or- 
thodox brethren as moſt frequently urged was 
the following: Every thing muſt neceſſarily be 
either unbegotten, begotten, or created. If the Holy 
Spirit be unbegotten, he muſt be the ſame with 


* Hom, xxvii. Contra Sabellianos, vol. i. p. 523. 
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the Father, and if he be begotten he mult be the 
Son: If therefore, he be a perſon diſtinct from 
both, he muſt be a creature. For the good Fa- 
ther's anſwer to this objection I muſt refer my 
reader to his twenty-ſeventh homily which is 
againſt the Sabellians. 


I ſhall cloſe this article with a ſhort account 
of the word Trinity, and of the advantage which 
this doctrine gave the heathens. The firſt ap- 
pearance of the word Trinity is in the writings of 
Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, but it is not clear 
that by it he meant a Trinity conſiſting of the 
ſame perſons that it was afterwards made to con- 


; ſiſt of, and certainly not a Trinity of perſons in 


the Godhead. He ſays“, that the three days 
which preceded the creation of the heavenly bo- 
dies on the fourth day, in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, repreſent the ſacred myſtery of the Tri- 
nity, viz. © God, his word, and his wiſdom.” He 
adds, © the fourth day is the type of man, who 
« needs light, that there may be God, the Logos, 
« wi/dom, and man.” This paſſage is certainly 
obſcure enough, and it could hardly have been 
imagined from it that by ww:/Jom he meant the 
Holy Spirit, the third perſon in the modern Tri- 
nity, had not the fame term been uſed by other 
writers, and eſpecially by Tatian, who was co- 
temporary with Theophilus. For he alſo makes 


* Ad Autolycum, lib, ii. P · 106. 
a Trinity 
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a Trinity of God, his word, and his wiſdom. About 
the ſame time Irenzus mentions the ſame three 
members, though he has not the word Trinity, 
c There is always,” ſays he“, © with God his 
* word, and wiſdom, his Son, and Spirit, by 
ce whom, and in whom, he made every thing 
ce freely.” After this we find the word Trinity in 
common uſe, but long before it was imagined 
that the three perſons who conſtituted it were 
conſubſtantial, coeternal, and equal in power and 


glory. 


Both the ferm and the dofFrine of the Trinity 
occur in a piece entitled Expoſirio Fidei, aſcribed 
to Juſtin Martyr ; but this is evidently ſpurious, 
and of a date much later than the time of Juſtin, 
It is remarkable too that Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who was in the very centre of the Platoniſm of 
thoſe days, and who did not write till after Theo- 
philus, never uſes the term but once, and then it 
is to denote the bond of chriſtian graces, faith, 
hope, and charity t. 


We cannot wonder that this introduction of 
new objects of worſhip by chriſtians, ſhould not 
paſs unnoticed by the heathens; and as it was 
chiefly a wiſh to recommend their religion to 
others, that gave them their original bias towards 
exalting the perſon of Chriſt, they were very 


* Lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. P · 330. + Strom, lib, iv. P+ 495» 


properly 
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properly puniſhed by the advantage which the 
heathens took of this very circumſtance. 


The incarnation of the eternal word, appears to 
have been a ſubje& of ridicule to Celſus, who 
compares it to the fable of the transformations of 
Jupiter, in the hiſtory of Danae, &c. He alſo 
juſtifies the polytheiſm of the heathens by the ex- 
ample of the chriſtians in this reſpe&. © If chriſ- 
« tians, ſays he ®, © worſhipped only one God, 
« they might have ſome pretence for deſpiſing 
« all others; whereas they render theſe immenſe 
honours to a mere upſtart.” To this, Origen 
anſwers, by alleging the text, 7 and my Father are 
one, explaining it by all the diſciples being of one 
heart and one mind, But ſo might the heathen 
gods have been one. 


The emperor Julian did not overlook this 
obvious topic of reproach to chriſtians. He par- 
ticularly upbraided them with calling Mary the 
mother of God, and charges them with contradi&- 


ing Moſes, who taught that there is but one 
God. Ing 


* Contra Celſum, lib, viii, p. 385. 
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SECTION VIII. 


The Hiftory of the Doctrine of the Trinity from the 
Councils of Nice and Conſtantinople, till after the 
Eutychian Controverſy. 


Brrorr I relate what was peculiar 
to thoſe who obtained the name of orthodox in 
this controverſy, I ſhall juſt mention the diviſions 
of the Arians, which contributed much to the 
prejudice of their cauſe, as they often proceeded 
to great violence againſt each other. 


The original and proper Arians held imply, 
that the Son was created out of nething, ſometime 
before the creation of the world, which they ſaid 
was made by him. But they did not immediately 
attend to the proper conſequences of their doc- 
trine, but generally ſuppoſed that the nature of 
Chriſt was ſomething /milar to that of God. Af- 
terwards however, Acetius, and after him Euno- 
mius, maintained that Chriſt being a creature, 
muſt have a nature wholly different from that oi 
God, and therefore zx/ite it. From this the pro- 
per Arians were termed Anomœans, Actians, and 


Eunomians. The emperor Conſtantius was oi 


the original Arians, but Valens was of the latter 


Claſs. 
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In 391, we find mention of another diviſion 
among the Arians, viz. whether the Father could 
be properly ſo called from all eternity, before he 
had a Son. On this frivolous queſtion, of mere 
words, the Arians are ſaid to have divided with 
great bitterneſs, ſo as to have formed ſeparate 
aſſemblies. But it muſt be conſidered that the 
hiſtory of theſe diviſions is only given by their 
enemies. Before I give any account of more mo- 
dern Arianiſm, I ſhall proceed with the ſtate of 
Trinitarianiſm after the council of Nice. 


No ſooner was the general outline of the doc- 
trine of three perſons in one God ſettled by the 
council of Nice, but the orthodox began to di- 
vide upon queſtions of great nicety ; and human 
paſſions and intereſts always mixing with theſe 
debates, the different parties anathematized each 
other with great violence, 


The firſt diſpute was about the uſe of the word 
poſtaſis, which we now render per/on, but which 
had generally been conſidered as very nearly ſyno- 
nymous with efſence (zoiz), In general the Greeks 
underſtood it in a different ſenſe; and having in 
view the Sabellians, who were ſaid to aſſert the 
identity of the Father, Son, and Spirit, ſaid that 
there were three hypoſtaſes in the divine nature. 
On the other hand, the Latins, willing to oppoſe 
the Arians, who made the Son to be of a different 
nature from the Father, uſually ſaid that there 
H 2 was 
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was but one hypoſtaſis in the Trinity; and we have 
ſeen that the Fathers of the council of Sardica 
had decided in the ſame manner. 


This diſpute terminated more happily than 
almoſt any other in the whole compaſs of church 
hiſtory. For a council being held on the ſubject 
at Alexandria in 372, the Fathers found that they 
had been diſputing about words, and therefore 
they exhorted chriſtians not to quarrel upon the 
ſubject. Ever after, however, the phraſeology of 
the Greeks prevailed, and the orthodox always 
fay that there are three hypoſtaſes, or perſons in 
the unity of the divine eſſence “. 


By this happy device, and that of declaring 
the doctrine to be incomprebenſible, the T rinita- 
rians imagine that they ſufficiently ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the charge of Polytbei/m, and 1dolatry. 
W hereas if they did bur pretend to affix any ideas 
to their words, they mult fee that the device can 
avail them nothing. If by perſon, or any cther 
term which they apply to each of the three mem- 
bers of the Trinity, they mean an intelligent pria- 
ciple, having a real conſciouſneſs, they muſt, to all 
intents and purpoſes, admit three Gods. This was 
thought to be unavoidable by the council of Sar- 
dica, which therefore aſſerted one hypoſtaſis, in 
agreement with the original idea of the Son being 


* Sec Suicer's Theſaurus, under the word hypoſta/is, 
| al 
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an emanation from the Father, but not ſeparated 
from his eſſence. Whereas now the original idea, 


on which the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt 


was formed, is entirely abandoned, and in reality 
another doctrine is received; a doctiine which all 
the Antenicene Fathers, who had no idea of any 
diſtinction between hypoſta/is, and ente, would 
have reprobated, as downright polytheiſan, The 
Arians, in a council held at Conſtaat 2 in 359, 
rejected the uſe of the word hyp3tofis, as apphed 
to the Divine Bein 2# 


There ſeems to have been no reaſon why 
Chriſt ſhould have been t:pnoſed to have had 
any more than one intelligent principle; and yer 
we have ſeen that ſome of the Antenicene Fa- 


thers thought there was in Chriſt per 
human foul, beſides the Logos, WWW tti- 
tuted his divinity. But perhaps thei gi have 


been reconciled to this opinion by the popular 
notion of demons poſſeſiing men, who yer had 
ſouls of their own. Or by Anima, which is ch 
word that Tertullian uſes, they right mean the 


C ſenſitive principle in man, as diſtinct irom the Ai 


mus, or rational principle, a diſtinction which we 
find made by Cicero, and others. 


However, after the council of Nice, and about 
the year 370, Apollinaris the younger, biſhop of 
Laodicea, who had diſtinguiſned himſelf by tak- 


ing an active part againſt tl the Arians, being at- 


tached 
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tached to the principles of the platonic philoſo- 
phy (according to which there are 7bree principles 
in man, viz. his body, together with the rational 
and ſenſitive ſoul, but not more than theſe three) 
thought that the body, the ſenſitive principle, and 
the Logos were ſufficient to conſtitute Chriſt; and 
therefore he aſſerted that Chriſt had no proper 
human ſoul. In conſequence of this he was 
charged with maintaining that the deity ſuffered 
on the croſs ; but whether he himſelf avowed this 
opinion does not appear. This doctrine, which 
was ſo far analogous to that of the Arians, rhat it 
ſuppoſed one intelligent principle in Chriſt, was 
well received by great numbers of chriſtians in 
all the eaſtern provinces of the Roman empire; 
but 1t was condemned in a ſynod at Rome, and 
being likewiſe borne down by imperial authority, 
at length it became extinct, 


Whiſton, who was certainly well read in chriſ- 
tian antiquity, aſſerts* that Athanaſius ſeems 
never to have heard of the opinion of Chriſt hav- 
ing any other ſoul than his divinity, and that the 
idea of a human and rational ſoul in Chriſt was 
one of the laſt branches of this hereſy. This wri- 
ter alſo aſſerts , that there does not appear in 
Athanaſtus's treatiſe on the incarnation the leaſt 
ſign of the Hpaſtatical union, or communication 
of properties, which he ſays the orthodox have 


* Collection of Records, p. 74. ＋ Ib. p. 75. 
been 
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been ſince forced to deviſe in ſupport of their 
notions. 


T his buſineſs, however, was finally ſettled on 
the occaſion of what 1s called the hereſy of Neſ- 
torius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, which though 
ſmall in its origin, had great conſequences, the 
effects of it remaining to this day. 


This being an age in which great compli— 
ments were paid to the virgin Mary, among 
other appellations it became cuſtomary to call 
her the mother of God, and this was a favourite 
term with the followers of Apollinaris. This 
phraſeology Neſtorius, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his oppoſition to the Apollinarians. 
declared to be improper, and ſaid it was ſuffi- 
cient to call her the mother of Chriſt. To juſtify 
this, he was led to aſſert that there are 7290 diſtin 
natures in Chriſt, the divine and the human, and 
that Mary was the mother. of the latter only. 


This doctrine had many followers, and even 
the monks of Egypt were induced, in conſequence 
of it, to diſcontinue their cuſtom of calling Mary 


G - the mother of God. Cyril, then biſhop of Alex- 


andria, a man of a haughty and imperious tem- 
per, was highly offended at this; and having en- 
gaged in his intereſt Celeſtine biſhop of Rome, 
he aſſembled a council at Alexandria, in 4.30, and 
in this council the opinion of Neſtorius was con- 
demned, 
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demned, and a ſevere anathema was pronounced 
againſt him, 


Neſtorius, not being moved by this, excom- 
municated Cyril in his turn. But at length The- 
odoſius the younger called a general council at 
Epheſus, in 431, in which Cyril, though a party 
concerned, preſided; and without hearing Neſ- 
torius, and during the abſence of many biſhops 


who had a right to fit in that council, he was 


condemned, and ſent into baniſhment, where he 
ended his days. 


In this factious manner was the great doc- 
trine of the hypoiatical union of the two natures 
in Chriſt (which has ever ſince been the doctrine 
of what 1s called the catholic church) eſtabliſhed. 
The opinion of Neſtorius, however, was zea- 
louſly maintained by Barſumas biſhop of Niſibis; 
and from this place it was ſpread over the Eaſt, 
where it continues to be the prevailing doctrine 
to this day. The opinion of Neſtorius was alſo 
received in the famous ſchool of Edeſſa, which 
contributed greatly to the ſame event. 


This controverſy was in fact, of conſiderable 
conſequence, there being ſome analogy between 
the doctrine of Neſtorius and that of the antient 
unitarians, or modern Socinians; as they both 
maintained that Chriſt was a mere man. But 
whereas the Socinians ſay that the divinity of the 
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Father reſided in Chriſt, the Neſtorians ſay that 


it was the Logos, or the ſecond perſon in the 
Trinity, that reſided in him. 


But this union between the Son of God and 
the ſon of man, they faid was not an union of 
nature, or of perſon, but only of will and affection; 
and that Chriſt was carefully to be diſtinguiſhed 
from God, who dwelt in him, as in a temple. 
In this manner did the Neſtorians, who had had 
ſeveral diſputes among themſelves, ſettle the 
matter, in ſeveral councils held at Niſibis *. 


The oppoſition that was made to the hereſy 
of Neſtorius produced another, formed by Eu- 
tyches, abbot of a convent of monks at Conſtan- 
tinople, who had had a great hand in the con- 
demnation of Neſtorius. Eutyches was fo far 
from being of the opinion of Neſtorius, that he 
aſſerted that there was but one nature in Chriſt, 
and that was the divine or the incarnate word, 
Hence he was thought to deny the human nature 
of Chriſt; but he was generally ſuppoſed to 
mean that the human nature was a red in the 
divine, as a drop of honey would be abſorbed, 
and no more diſtinguiſhed if it ſhould fall into 
the ſea. There were other explanations and diſ- 
tinctions occaſioned by this doctrine, which 1 
think it not worth while to recite. 


* Moſheim, vol, 1, p. 412. 
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It may be proper, however, to obſerve, thu: 
the minds of many perſons, eſpecially in Egypt, 
were prepared for this opinion by another which 
had obtained there, and which I have obſerved 
to have been maintained by Hilary, viz. that the 
body of Chriſt was incorruptible, and not ſubject 
to any natural infirmity. Theodoſius the Great 
fell into this opinion in his old age. According to 
this doctrine, the human nature of Chriſt, being 
of ſo exalted a kind, might eaſily be ſuppoſed to 
have become ſo in conſequence of its being ab- 
ſorbed, as it were, in the divine; fo as to par- 
take of its properties. It was, therefore, no 
wonder that they ſhould expreſs themſelves as if 
they conſidered Chriſt as having, in fact, but 
one nature *, 


Eutyches was condemned by a council held 
ar Conſtantinople, probably in 448, and in con- 
ſequence of it was excommunicated and depoſed. 
But he was acquitted by another council held at 
Epheſus, in 449. However, in a general coun- 
ci], called the fourth, held at Chalcedon, in 451, 
he was condemned finally, and from that time it 
has been the doctrine of what is called the ca- 


tholic church, that © in Chriſt there are 7wo di/- 
ce /inft natures, united in one perſon, but without 


ce any change, mixture, or confuſion.” 


1 Sueur, A. D. 563, 
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The doctrine of Eutyches continued to be 
profeſſed by many notwithſtanding the decrees of 
the council. It was almoſt univerſally received 
in the patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria, 
and it is found in the Eaſt to this day. In 535, 
the Eutychians divided, ſome of them maintain- 
ing that there were ſome things which Chriſt 
did not know, while Others aſſerted that he 
knew every thing, even the time of the day of 


judgment. 


By the deciſion of the council of Chalcedon, 
the modern doctrine of the Trinity was nearly 
completed, the union of the ?wwo natures in Chriſt 
correſponding to that of the three perſons in the 
deity: and it was thought to anſwer many ob- 
jections to the divinity of Chriſt from the lan- 
guage of the ſcriptures, in a better manner than 
the Antenicene Fathers had been able to do. 
Theſe frankly acknowledged a real ſuperiority 
in the Father with reſpect to the whole nature of 
Chriſt; but the later Trinitarians, by means of 
this convenient diſtinction of two natures in one 
per/on, could ſuppoſe Chriſt to be fully equal to 
the Father as God, at the fame time that he was 
inferior to him as -zan; to know the day ofqudg- 
ment as God, no leſs than the Father himſelf, 
though, at the ſame time, he was intirely igno- 
rant of it conſidered as man. 


It 
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It might ſeem, however, to be ſome objection 
to this ſcheme, that, according to it, the evan- 
geliſts muſt have intended to ſpeak of one par: 
of Chriſt only, and to affirm concerning that, 
what was by no means true of his who! perſon; 
at the ſame time that their language cannor be 
interpreted but ſo as to include his whole perſon, 
For certainly it is not natural to ſuppoſe that 
by the word Chrift they meant any ching lets 
than his whole perſon. Much leſs can we ſup— 
poſe that our Saviour ſpeaking concerning Hin- 
felf could mean only a part of himſelf. By means 
of this diſtinction, modern Trinitarians are able 
to ſay that the human nature of Chriſt only {ut- 
fered, and yet its union with the diving nature 
(though it was ſo imperfect an union as to com- 
municate no ſenſation to it) was ſufficient to give 
it the ſame merit and efficacy as if it had been 
divine. To ſuch wretched expedients, which do 
not deſerve a ſerious conſideration, are the ad- 
vocates for this chriſtian polythe1ſm reduced, 


Thus, to bring the whole into a ſhort com- 
paſs, the firſt general council gave the Son the 
ſame nature with the Father, che ſecond admit- 
ted the Holy Spirit into the Trinity, the third 
aſſigned to Chriſt a human ſoul in conjunction 
with the eternal Logos, the fourth ſettled the hy- 
poſtatical union of the divine and human nature 
of Chriſt, and the fifch affirmed, that in conſe- 
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quence of this union, the two natures conſti- 
tuted only one perſon. It requires a pretty good 
memory to retain theſe diſtinctions, it being a 
buſineſs of words only, ideas not being concerned 
In It 


Before I proceed any farther, it may not be 
amiſs to give a brief account of ſome other parti- 
culars relating to the Eutychian doctrine, though 
they were hardly heard of in this part of the 
world; and the opinions that were then enter- 
tained in the Eaſt are not worth reciting, except 
to ſhew into what abſurdities men may fall, 
when they get out of the road of plain truth and. 
common ſenſe. 


The deciſions of the council of Chalcedon 
were condemned by thoſe who called themſelves 
Monophyſites, a ſect which ſprung from the Eu- 
tychians. They maintained that the divinity - 
and humanity of Chriſt were ſo united, as to con- 
ſtitute only one nature, yet without any change, 
confuſion, or mixture of the two natures. Say- 
ing that in Chriſt there is one nature, but that 
nature 1s two-fold and compounded, 


In the ſixth century, the Monophyſites ac- 
quired new vigour by the labours of a monk 
whoſe name was Jacob, ſurnamed Baradeus, or 
Zanzales, and who died biſhop of Edeſſa. From 
him the ſect of Monophyſites now go by the 


name 
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name of Jacobites in the eaſt. The Monophy- 


ſites were afterwards divided into a variety of 
other ſects; and the Armenians, who are of that 


denomination, are governed by a biſhop of their 


own, and are diſtinguiſhed by various rites and 
opinions from the other Monophyſites. 


It was long debated among the Monophy- 


ſites whether the body of Chriſt was created or 
uncreated, and whether it was corruptible or not; 
and ſome of them maintained that though it was 
corruptible, it was never actually dane but 
was preſerved from corruption by the energy of 
the divine nature. The Monophyſites had alſo 
many controverſies concerning the ſufferings of 
Chriſt; and among them Xenias of Hierapolis 
maintained that Chriſt ſuffered pain not in his 
nature, but by a ſubmiſſive act of his will. 
Some of them alſo affirmed, that all things were 
known to the divine nature of Chriſt, but not to 
his human nature, 


From the controverſies among the Mono- 
phyſites, there aroſe a ſect called Tritheiſts, the 
chief of whom was John Aſcuſnage, a Syrian phi- 
loſopher, who imagined that in the deity there 
are three natures or ſubſtances, joined together 
by one common eſſence. The great defender of 
this opinion was John Phylophonus, an Alexan- 
drian philoſopher. A third ſect was that of the 
Damianiſts, ſo called from Damian, biſhop of 

Alexandria, 
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Alexandria. They diſtinguiſhed the divine eſſence 
from the three perſons, and denied that each per- 
ſon was God, when conſidered in itſelf, and ab- 
ſtractedly from the other two, But they ſaid 
there was a common divinity, by the joint partici- 
pation of which each perſon was God“. 


Had theſe ſubtle diſtinctions occurred while 
the Roman empire was united under , one 
head, councils would probably have been called 
to decide concerning them, ſolemn decrees, 
with the uſual tremendous anathemas annexed 
to them, would have been made, and the Atha- 
naſian creed would not then, perhaps have been 
the moſt perplexed and abſurd thing impoſed 
upon the conſciences of chriſtians. 


Moſheim, vol. i. p. 473. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IX. 


The State of the Doctrine of the Trinity in the 
Latin Church. 


F ROM the time of the complete ſe- 


paration of the eaſtern and weſtern empires, the 


Greek and Latin Churches had but little con- 
nection, and their writings being in different lan- 
guages, were very little known to each other; 
few of the Latins being able to read Greek, or 


the Greeks Latin. Though, therefore, the mem- 


bers of both churches were much addicted to 
theological diſcuſſions, they took a quite difterent 
turn, and except upon very particular occaſions, 
did not interfere with each other, 


With reſpe& to the doctrine of the Triny, 
there was this difference between the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches, that as the eaſtern empire was 
under one head, and the emperor ' reſided at 
Conſtantinople, which was the centre of all the 
Grecian literature, he frequently interfered with 
the diſputes of the eccleſiaſtics; in conſequence 
of which councils were called, decrees were 
made, and the orthodox articles of faith imme- 
diately inforced by imperial authority. Whereas 
the weſtern empire being broken into many 


parts, 
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parts, and the ſtudious theologians diſperſed in 
different convents all over Europe, their ſpecula- 
tions were more free; and though the authority of 
the pope preſerved a kind of union among them, 
yet the popes of the middle ages being ſovereign 
princes, ſeidom interfered with religious tenets, 
unleſs they had ſome apparent influence with 
reſpect to their ſpiritual or temporal power. 
This was perhaps the reaſon why no new coun- 
cils were called, and no new decrees were made 
reſpecting the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Since however, what had been determined by 
the firſt general councils was received in the 
Weſt, as well as in the Eaſt, the liberty of ſpe- 
culating on this ſubject was very much confined; 
ſo that inſtead of inventing doctrines materially 
new, divines rather confined themſelves to de- 
viſing new modifications, and new modes of ex- 
plaining the old ones. In this field the human 
faculties have perhaps appeared to as great ad- 
vantage as in any other, within the whole com- 
paſs of ſpeculation. We are only apt to regret 
that ſuch wonderful abilities, and ſo much time, 
ſhould have been employed on no better objects. 
But when, in ſome future period, all the labours 
of the mind of man ſhall be compared, it will, I 
doubt not, appear, that the ſtudies of the cho 
men, to whom I am now alluding, were not 
without their uſe. 


I Frivolous, 
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Frivolous, however, as I think the object 
of their enquiries were, I do not think that 
the world could ever boaſt of greater men, with 
reſpect to acuteneſs of ſpeculation, than Peter 
Lombard, and 'Thomas Aquinas, eſpecially the 
latter. When I only look over the contents of 
his Summa, and ſee the manner in which a few 
articles are executed (for no Proteſtant, I ima- 
gine, will ever think it worth his while to read 
many ſections in that work) and conſider the 
time in which he lived, how much he wrote be- 
ſides, and the age at which he died, viz. forty- 
ſeven, I am filled with aſtoniſhment. He ſeems 
to have exhauſted every ſubject that his own 
wonderful ingenuity could ſtart, and among the 
reſt the doctrine of the Trinity has by no means 
been overlooked by him. 


But the firſt who ſeems to have led the way, 
though in a remote preceding period, to the re- 
finements of the ſchoolmen in later ages, and 
whoſe authority eſtabliſned the principal articles 
of orthodoxy, ſo that his opinions were gene- 
rally received as the ſtandard of faith, was Auſtin, 
who flouriſhed after the great outline of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was drawn in the general 
councils of Nice and Conſtantinople. 


In this writer we find the doctrine of the 
Trinity treated in a manner conſiderably dif- 
ferent from that of preceding writers, For in 

his 
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his time the doctrine eſtabliſned by the general 
councils had affected the language commonly 
uſed in treating the ſubject; ſo that words had 
begun to be uſed in ſenſes unknown to the an- 
tients. Thus before the council of Nice when- 
ever the word God occurred in the ſcriptures, 
and the ſupreme God was meant by it, it had 
always been underſtood as referring to the Fa- 
ther only; and in this manner all the antient 
Fathers explained every paſſage in which the 
word God, as diſtinguiſhed from Chriſt, oc- 
curred; and they had recourſe to ſuch expedients 
as have been mentioned in the early period of 
this hiſtory, to account for the divinity of Chriſt, 
without ſuppoſing that he had any title to be 
comprehended under that general expreſſion, 


But in the writings of Gregory Nazianzen, 
Gregory Nyſſon, and Baſil, in the Eaſt, and Am- 
broſe and Auſtin in the Weſt, we often find the 
words God and Trinity to be ſynonimous. They 
maintained that all the three perſons are to be 
underſtood, though they are not expreſsly men- 
tioned, and they allowed no real prerogative 
whatever to the Father; an idea which would 
have ſtaggered all the Nicene Fathers. So far 
was Auſtin from ſuppoſing that the Father was 
truly greater than the Son, that he ſays* © two 
* or three of the perſons are not greater than 
* any one of them.” This, ſays he, © the car- 


De Trinitate, Lib, viii, Cap. i. Opera, vol, iii, p. 346. 
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* nal mind does not comprehend, becauſe it can 
e perceive nothing to be true, but with reſpect 
* to things that are created, and cannot perceive, 
ce the truth itſelf, by which they are created.” 
He condemns * thoſe who have ſaid the Father 
alone 1s immortal, and inviſible, and he blames 
Hilaryf, for aſcribing eternity to the Father only. 
He ſo far, however, adheres to the language of 
his predeceſſors, as to ſay , that the Father alone 
is God of God (ex Deo). But hy this he could not 
mean what the Nicene Fathers meant by 1t. 


Auſtin is alſo bolder, and more copious, in 
his illuſtrations of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
by compariſons with other things; though the 
doctrine being farther removed from human 
comprehenſion, it was then become much lets 
capable of being explained in that way. Among 
other things he finds a reſemblance of the Tri- 
nity in the memory, underſtanding, and will of 
many. But then none of theſe powers, ſepa- 
rately taken, conſtitute a man, and his other 
compariſons are, by his own confeſſion, ſtill more 
lame and inadequate than this, 


As my readers will probably wiſh to ſee in 
what manner ſome of thoſe texts of ſcripture, 
which are uſually alleged in ſupport of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, were underſtood by this 


Lib. ii. Cap. viii. p. 267. + Lib vi. Cap. x. p. 332. 
1 Lib. xv. Cap. xvii. p. 463. § Lib. x. Cap. xi. p. 376. 
| writer, 
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writer, I ſhall recite his interpretation of a few 

en which they have ſeen the comments of the 

earlier Fathers, that they may ſee, how the doc- 

trine itſelf had changed in his time. He explains 

John xiv. 28, My Father is greater than J, by 

ſaying“, that “ Chiiſt having emptied himſelf 
te of his former glory, and being in the form of 
ce a ſervant, was then leſs, not only than his Fa- 

ce ther, but even than himſelf, even at the very 

ce time in which he was ſpeaking; for he did not 
« ſo take the form of a {ſervant as to loſe the 
« form of God.” He explains Chriſt giving up 
the kingdom to God even the Father, by ſaying that, 

the whole Trinity is intended in that expreſſion, 
himſelf and the Holy Spirit not excluded r. His 
manner of explaining Mark xii. 32, in which it 
is ſaid that the Son knows not the time of the day of 
judgment, is ſtill more extraordinary. For he 
ſays T, that by. not knowing is to be underſtood 
his not making others lo know, He ſeems to un- 
derſtand, Phil. iv. 6, of a perfect equality with 
God. And laſtly he ſays, that by the Father 
and Son being one, we are to underſtand the con- 
ſubſtantial unity of the Son with the Father S. 
Moſt of theſe interpretations were then quire 
new, but now theſe, or ſuch as theſe, are in the 
mouths of all Trinitarians, 


* Lib i, Cap. vii. p. 246. 260. + Lib. i. Cap. x. p. 250. 
Ib. Cap. xii, d. 253. | Lib. iv. Cap. ix. p. 303. 
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After Auſtin we find a long period of great 
darkneſs in the weſtern church, and in this pe- 
riod his credit was firmly eftabliſhed; ſo that we 
find him quoted as an authority, almoſt equal to 
that of the councils, and even the ſcriptures 
themſelves. But the age of great refinement in 
ſpeculation began about the time of Berenger, 
and Anſelm, two of the greateſt ſcholars of their 
time; and had not the former of them been un- 
fortunately heterodox in the doctrine of eucha- 
riſt, he would have been the moſt celebrated for 
his learning and abilities of all his cotemporaries. 


Anſelm, though he writes with wonderful 
acuteneſs, is not ſyſtematical. He does not pro- 
feſſedly treat of the Trinity, and indeed we find 
little in him that is particularly remarkable on 
this ſubject, beſides an obſcure intimation, that 
the doctrine might have been known by natural 
reaſon*. In proving the eternity of Chriſt, he 
ſays 7, © Chriſt is the wiſdom of God, and the power 
« of God; if, therefore, God had ever been with- 
* out Chriſt he muſt have been without wiſdom 
and without power.” And he ſays 4, that 
„ Chriſt by his own power roſe from the dead.” 
Laſtly, in anſwer to the queſtion why we may 
not as well ſay there are two perſons in Chriſt, as 


* Ad Romanus, Cap. i. vol. ii. p. 11. 
+ Ad. Cor. Cap. i. vol. ii. p. 102. 
t Ad Rom. Cap. x. vol, ii. p. 67. 
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two natures, he ſays “, © as in God, the Father, 
« Son, and Spirit, are three perſons, and but 
« one God; ſo in Chriſt, the Godhead is one 
te perſon, and the manhood another perſon ; and 
© yet theſe are not two perſons but one perſon.” 
My readers, I hope, will not be diſappointed in 
finding no great light on this ſubject from this 
learned archbiſhop; nor muſt he form much 
higher expectations either from Peter Lombard, 
or Thomas Aquinas. 


Peter Lombard has many new diſtinctions 
on the ſubject of the Trinity, and, as an article 
of ſome. curioſity, I ſhall recite a few things 
from him, as well as from Thomas Aquinas, 
who wrote in the century following, and who is 
abundantly more copious, as well as more ſyſ- 
tematical, 


Peter Lombard illuſtrates Auſtin's compa- 
riſon of the three perſons in the Trinity, to the 
memory, underſtanding, and will of man, by ob- 
ſerving F, that they all coinprehend one another. 
« Thus we can ſay, I remember that I remem- 
ce ber, that I underſtand, and that I will; I can 
ce alſo ſay I underſtand that I underſtand, that I 
remember, and that I will; and laſtly I can ſay 
© I will that I will, underſtand and remember.” 
He decides the queſtion whether the Father 


Pe Incarnatione, Cap. v. vol. iii. p. 39. 
+ Lib. i. Diſt. iii. p. 21. 
114 begat 
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begat the Son willingly: or unwillingly ; by ſay- 
ing*, that he begat him by nature, and not by 
Wil! (natura non voluntate) ſo that he retained 
the idea, without adopting the offenſive expreſ- 
ſion nolens. It is ſomething extraordinary that 
he owns F, that he cannot diſtinguiſh between 


the generation of the Son, and the proceſſion of 
the Spirit. 


After aſſerting}, after Auſtin, that no one 
perſon in the Trinity is leſs than the other two, 
or than all the three; he ſays, © he that can re- 
cc ceive this, let him receive it; he that cannot, 
ce jet him however believe it; and let him pray 
ce that what he believes he may underſtand.” In 
this, which 1s certaialy not a little curious, this 
ſubtie writer ſeems. to have been followed by 
ſome moderns; and the laſt article I ſhall quote 
from him is not leſs curious, though I believe 
none of the moderns will chuſe to adopt his lan- 
guage, which, however, is very honeſt. After 
aſking why, as we fay that the Father is God, 
the Son God, and the Holy Spirit God, we may 
not ſay there are three Gods. © It is,” ſays he, 
e becauſe the ſcripture does not ſay ſo d. But 
© neither does the ſcripture ſay that there are 
ce three perſons in the Trinity. This, however, 
te does not contradi the ſcripture, which ſays 


Lib. i. Diſt. vi. p. 42. lb. Diſt. xiii. p. 73. 
1 Ib. Diſt, xix. p. 115. SF Ib. Diſt, xxiii. p. 136. 
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e nothing about it; whereas it would be a con- 
te tradiction to the ſcripture to ſay there are three 
« Gods, becauſe Moſes ſays, Hear O Iſrael, the 
ce Lord thy God is one Lord.” As to a contra- 
diction with reſpect to reaſon and common ſenſe, 
this writer ſeems to have made no difficulty of 
it, not having thought it worth his while to take 
it into conſideration, 


I muſt mention another peculiaricy of Peter 
Lombard, becauſe it was the occaſion of ſome 
controverſy. He made ſome diſtinction between 
the divine eſſence and the three perſons in the God- 
head. But on this he was attacked in a large 
work by Joachim, abbot of Flora, who denied 
that there was any eſſence, or any thing that be- 
longed in common to the three perſons, by 
which their /ubſtantial union was taken away, and 
nothing but a numerical or moral union was left. 
This explication was, therefore, condemned by 
Innocent the third, in 1215*. 


Though Thomas Aquinas writes very largely 
on the ſubje& of the Trinity, he has not much 
that is peculiar to himſelf. He defines a per/on F 
to © be an individual ſubſtance of a rational na- 
ture,” and pretends to demonſtrate, à priori, that 
there muſt be more perſons than one in the 


* Moſheim, Vol. iii. p. 134. 


+ Summa, Part i. In, xxix. Art. i. p. 70. 


divine 
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divine eſſence®, but not more than three T. And 
laſtly, after aſſerting that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Son, as well as from the Father, 
he ſays I, that the Father and Son are but one 
origin (unum principium) of the Holy Spirit. 


SECTION X. 


The Hiſtory of the Doctrine of the Trinity after the 
Eutychian Controverſy. 


Thr doctrine of the Trinity, as it was 
ever held in the weſtern part of the world, had 
now received its laſt improvements ; and indeed 
continued with little alteration from the time of 
Auſtin. A few more ſubtleties, however, were 
ſtarted upon the ſubject, eſpecially in the Eaſt, 
which require to be noticed. 


In 519, ſome monks of Syria, at the head of 
whom was P. Fullo, having a diſpute with one 
Victor, a deacon in Conſtantinople, whom they 


® Summa, Qu. xxx. p. 72. + Ib. Qu. xxxvi. p. 80. 
} Ib. Qu. xxxili. p. 85. | 
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accuſed of being a Neſtorian, inſiſted upon his 
ſaying that one of the perſons in the Trinity was cru- 
cified for us, an expreſſion which no Neſtorian 
would uſe. They both appealed to the pope's 
legates, who were then at Conſtantinople. But 
though theſe thought the words capable of a good 
ſenſe, yet ſince they might be ſuſpected of the 
Eutychian hereſy, they thought it was better not 
to uſe them. The monks not ſatisfied with this 
deciſion, appealed to pope Hormiſdas, who con- 
demned the expreſſion, but his ſucceſſor John 


approved of it. Then, finding that the expreſſion 


was not generally reliſhed they propoſed to change 
it, and to ſay that the Logos, or the word, had ſuf- 
fered for us; but this was alſo thought to ſavour 
too much of Eutychianiſm*, Happily this 


controverſy ended without very ſerious conſe- 
quences. | 


It has been obſerved that all the antient or- 
thodox Fathers ſuppoſed that there was a time 
when the Son of God was not, and that the Logos 
became a perſon immediately before the creation; 
having been originally nothing but an attribute of 
the divine nature. This opinion, it ſeems, was not 
quite extinct in the year 529. For we then find 
a decree of a ſynod of Vaiſon in France, con- 
demning it, and the preamble ſhews that the 
opinion was pretty general. © Becauſe,” ſay they, 


* Sucur, A. D. 519. 1 
not 
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te not only in the apoſtolical ſee, but alſo in the 
« Faſt, and in all Africa and Italy, heretics blaſ- 
ce phemed, faying that the Son of God was not 


cc always with the Father, but had a beginning 


« in time, they ordered i: to be chanted in the 
© common ſervice, Glory to the Father, and to 
« the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, as it was in 


cc the beginning.” A form which has continued to 
be in ule ever ſince “. 


The next controverſy of which I ſhall give 
an account ſhews, at the ſame time, the ſubtlety 
of the mind of man in deviſing diſtinctions, and 
the impotence of power to reſtrain or guide it, 
In the ſeventh century the emperor Heraclius, 
conſidering the detriment which his empire re- 
ceived from the migration of the perſecuted Nel- 
torians, and their ſettlement in Perſia, was very 
deſirous of uniting the Monophyſites, and thought 
to prevent the diverſity of opinions among them 
by inducing them to accede to the following pro- 
poſition (ſuggeſted to him, it is ſaid, by Ana- 
ſtaſius, the chief of the Jacobites, and who pre- 
tended to renounce Eutychianiſm, in order to be 
made biſhop of Antioch) © there was in Jeſus 
« Chriſt, after the union of the two natures, but 
ce one will and one operation.” Accordingly he 
publiſhed an edict in favour of this doctrine, which 
was called that of the Monothelites, in 630. 
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It was afterwards confirmed in a council, and 
for ſome time ſeemed to have the intended effect. 


But ſoon after it was the occaſion. of new and 


violent animoſities, in conſequence of the oppo- 
ſition made to it by Sophronius a monk of Pa- 
leſtine. He, being raiſed to the ſee of Jeruſalem, 
was the occaſion of a council being held at Con- 
ſtantinople in 680, which was called the i ge- 
neral council, in which the doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites was condemned. Notwithſtanding this 
condemnation, this doctrine was embraced by the 
Mardiates, a people who inhabited Mount Li- 
banus, and were afterwards called Maronites, 
from Maro their firſt biſhop; but in the thirteenth 
century they joined the church of Rome“. 


In the condemnation of this doctrine, it is re- 
markable that it was not ſtated, nor any thing op- 
polite to it aſſerted ; the writings only which con- 
tained it being condemned, as containing propoſi- 
tions © imp1ous, and hurtful to the ſoul;ꝰ and they 
were therefore ordered to be exterminated and 
burned. It is, indeed, no wonder that thoſe who 
are called orthodox with reſpect to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, ſhould be embarraſſed with 7 in- 


ſelligent principles in one perſon, in what manner 


ſoever they may imagine them to be united. If 
there be but one intelligent principle, or nature, 


there can be but one will, but if there be two in- 


* Moſheim, vol, ii. p. 37. Sueur, A. D. 629. and 680. 
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telligent principles, it is natural to expect two 
wills, But then what certainty can there be that 


_ theſe two wills will always coincide, and what 


inconvenience would there not ariſe from their 
difference ? 


The chriſtian Fathers who firſt imagined that 
Chriſt was the Logos of the Father, had no dil- 
pute about the ſenſe in which he was the ſon of 
God. That he was ſo by adoption, and not in 
his own nature, as immediately derived from God, 
had been peculiar to thoſe who held his proper 
humanity. But in the eighth century, Felix de 
Urgela in Spain, would have introduced a dil- 


tinction in this caſe, in fact uniting the two opi- 


nions. For he held that, with reſpect to his divine 
nature, Chriſt was truly and properly the Son of 
God, but with reſpect to his human nature, he 
was ſo only by adoption. But this opinion was 
condemned in ſeveral councils, and eſpecially 
in one held by Charlemagne at Ratiſbon, in 


792“. 


But the moſt ridiculous of all opinions that 
was, perhaps, ever ſeriouſly maintained, and which 


yet proceeded from an unfeigned reſpect to Chriſt 


(and which I mention only to relieve my readers 


from their attention to things that were either 


of a more ſerious nature, or that had more ſerious 


* Moſheim, vol, ii. p. 100. 
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conſequences) was one that was ſtarted in the 
ninth century, about the manner in which Chriſt 
was born of the virgin. For Paſchaſius Radbert, 
the ſame who was ſo much concerned in eſtabliſn- 
ing the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, compoſed 
in this century an elaborate treatiſe, to prove that 
Chriſt was born without his mother's womb being 
opened, in the ſame manner as he ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf to have come into the chamber where the 


diſciples were aſſembled, after the doors were 
ſnut“. 


A controverſy much more ſerious in its con- 
ſequences, as it ended in the final ſeparation of 
the Greek and Latin churches, was ſtarted in the 
ſame century, about the procęſſion of the Holy Spirit. 
In the Nicene creed, with the addition which 
was afterwards made to it, it is ſaid, I Believe in 
the Holy Spirit, which proceeds from the Father ; 
and by this it was probably meant that the Holy 
Spirit, as a diſtinct perſon, bore a ſimilar relation 
to the Father, as the ſource of divinity, to that 
which the Son, or the Logos, bore to him. But 
the ſcriptures expreſsly aſſerting that the Spirit 
was ſent by the Son, or proceeded from the Son, 
it probably came by degrees to be imagined, that 
his nature was derived from that of the Son, as 


well as from that of the Father; but we hear no 


conſequence of this, till the year 447, when the 


* Moſheim, vol, ii. p. 162. 
words 
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words filioque, were added to the creed, by the 
order of a ſynod in Spain, whence it paſſed into 
Gaul. In this ſtate things continued till the eighth 
century, when the queſtion was a good deal agi- 
tated, as appears by a council at Gentilli held in 
767; and in 809 Charlemagne ordered a council 
to be held at Aix-la-Chapelle, in which the quel- 
tion concerning the Holy Spirit was diſcuſſed. 


In conſequence of this, the Latins, in general 
at leaſt, held that the Spirit proceeded {rom the 
Father and the Son, and in the churches of France 
and Spain the creed was uſually read 1n this man- 
ner, I believe in the Holy Spirit, which ſrom ali eter- 
nity proceeded from the Fatber and the Son. "This, 
however, was not the practice at Rome, and 
Leo the third, at leaſt for ſome time, ordered the 
creed to be read as formerly. At length the 
Greeks took offence at this, and Photius biſhop 
of Conſtantinople wrote againit it, as an innova- 
tion; and after much debating on the ſubject, in 
the year 1054, the two churches finally ieparated, 
and excommunicated one another on account ot 
this difference. 


When an attempt was made to reunite the 
two churches, at the council of Ferrara in 1439, 
this proceſſion of the Holy Spirit was thus ex- 
plained, viz. © The Holy Spirit is eternally from 
ce the Father and the Son, and he proceeds from 
ce them both eternally, as from a ſingle principle, 
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« and by one ſingle proceſſion*.” If my readers 
have any ideas from theſe words, it is more than 
can pretend to. 


No people in the world were ſo much 
addicted to religious controverſy as the Greeks. 
In the later period of that empire, notwithſtand- 
ing the declining ſtate of their affairs, and the 
perpetual inroads firſt of the Saracens, and then 
of the Turks, it continued to be one of their 
moſt ſerious occupations; and ſome of the em- 
perors themſelves entered into theſe debates, with 
as much eagerneſs as any mere divines. One of 
the moſt extraordinary inſtances of this occurs in 
the twelfth century, when a warm conteſt aroſe 
at Conſtantinople about the ſenſe of theſe words 
of Chriſt, My father is greater than I. The em- 
peror Emanuel Comnenus held a council upon 


it, in which he obtruded his own ſenſe of them, 


which was, that they related to © the fleſh which 
c was hid in Chriſt, and which was ſubject to 
e ſuffering.” He not only cauſed this deciſion 
to be engraven on a table of ſtone, in the prin- 
cipal church of Conſtantinople ; but by a public 
© edict capital puniſhments were denounced againſt 
all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe this explana- 
tion, or teach any doctrine repugnant to it f. 
However, the following emperor Andronicus 
cCancelled the edict, and did every thing in his 
* Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. iv. p. 124. 


+ Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 435. 
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power to put an end to the conteſt, But whe- 
ther the ſevere penalties which he enacted againſt 
thoſe who engaged in them had the effect he in- 
tended, we are not told. His meaſures do not 
ſeem to have been better adapted to gain his end 
than thoſe of his predeceſſors. 


I ſhall cloſe the account of theſe idle diſputes, 
with mentioning one that was ſtarted in Barce- 
lona in 1351, concerning the kind of worſhip 
that was to be paid to the blood of Chrift, and 


which was revived at Brixen in 1462, when 


Jacobus de Marchia, a celebrated Franciſcan, 


maintained publicly, that the blood which Chritt 
ſhed upon the croſs did not belong to the divine 
nature, and could not be the object of divine 
worſhip. But the Dominicans oppoſed this doc- 
trine, and appealed to Pius II. who contrived to 
put off the deciſion, ſo that the queſtion re- 


mains undetermined in the church of Rome to 
this day *. 


Laſtly, to conclude this ſection, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that about the tenth century, a feſtival 
began to be held in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
in ſome cathedrals, and in monaſteries, and that 
John XXII. who diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much 
by his opinion concerning the beatific viſion, 
fixed the office for it in 1334, and appointed the 


* Moſheim, vol, iii. p. 270. 
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celebration of it to be on the firſt Sunday after 


Pentecoſt; and accordingly on this day it has 


been kept by the church of Rome, and the church 
of England ever ſince, 


. 


SECTION XI. 


A general View of the Recovery of the genuine 
Doctrine of Chriſtianity concerning the Nature of 
Chriſt. 


e 


\ \ E are not able to trace the doctrine 


of the proper humanity of Chriſt much later than 


the council of Nice; the Arian doctrine having 
been much more prevalent for a conſiderable 
ume afterwards, eſpecially by the influence of the 


- emperors Conſtantius and Valens; and the Arians 
were no leſs hoſtile to this primitive doctrine 


than the Trinitarians themſelves. At length, 


though all the northern nations that embraced 
© chriſtianity were at firſt of the Arian perſuaſion, 
yet, chiefly by the influence of the popes, they 
became gradually Trinitarians, and continued ſo 
till near the reformation. 0 
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The firſt traces that we perceive of the revival 
of the antient doctrine are among the Albigenſes, 
For I cannot fay that I perceive any among the 
proper Waldenſes, and the Albigenſes were pro- 
bably rather Arians than what we now call Soci- 
nians. It would ſeem, however, that if tne 
Waldenſes (the firſt reformers from popery, and 
who may be traced as far as the time of Claudius 
biſhop of Turin) were Trinitarians, they did not 
originally lay much ſtreſs on that doctrine. For 
in their confeſſion of faith, compoſed in 1 1 20, 
which was ſixty or ſeventy years before Valdo of 
Lyons, there is nothing under the article of 7eſu: 
concerning his divinity, nor yet in that of 1 544, 
which was preſented to the king of France. In 
theſe it was only ſaid that Chriſt was promiſed 
cc to the Fathers, and was to make ſatisfaction 
cc for ſin®,” But after the time of the reforma- 
tion by Luther, the Waldenſes, in a confeſſion 
of faith preſented to the King of Bohemia, in 
1536, acknowledge expreſsly © one eſſence of 
c divinity in three perſons, according to the 


cc Nicene creed and that of Athanaſius,” both of 


which they mentionF. 


But no ſooner were the minds of men at full 
liberty to ſpeculate concerning the doctrines of 
chriſtianity, and circumſtances excited them to 
it, but, while Luther and Calvin retained the 


® Leger's Hiſtoire, p. 94. 109. + Ib. p. 97- 
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commonly received opinion with reſpe& to 
Chriſt, there were many others of that age who 
revived the primitive doctrine, though there were 
Arians among them. The greater number, how- 
ever, were of thoſe who were afterwards called 
Socinians, from Fauſtus Socinus, who diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf by his writings among thoſe of 
them who ſettled in Poland, where they had 
many churches, and continued in a flouriſhing 
ſtate till the year 1658, when they were, with 
oreat cruelty and injuſtice, baniſhed from that 
country. This event, however, like cthers of 
a ſimilar nature, contributed to the ſpreading 
of their doctrine in other countries. 


In England this doctrine appears to have 
had many advocates about the time of the civil 
war, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of whom were the 
truly learned and pious Mr. Biddle, and his pa- 


| tron the moſt excellent Mr. Firmin; and it does 


not appear that there were many, if any, Arians 
among them, the term unitarian being then ſyno- 
nimous to what is now called Sccinian. Afﬀter- 
wards, however, chiefly by the influence of Mr. 
Whiſton and Dr. Clarke in the eſtabliſhed church, 
and of Mr. Emlyn and Mr. Peirce among the 
diſſenters, the Arians became ſo much the more 
numerous body, that the old unitarians were in a 
manner extinct. But of late years, Dr. Lardner 
and others having written in favour of the ſimple 
humanity of Chriſt, this doctrine has ſpread very 
K 3 much, 
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much, and ſeems now to be the prevailing opi- 
nion among thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their freedom of thinking in matters of 
religion. This has been more eſpecially the cale 
ſince the application made to parliament by ſome 
members of the church of England for relief in 
the buſineſs of ſubſcription, and more particularly 
ſo ſince the erection of the unitarian chapel by Mr. 
Lindſey (who from a principle of conſcience, on 
this ground only, voluntarily reſigned his prefer- 
ment in the church of England) and the publi- 
cation of his Apology, with its Sequel, and other 
excellent works, in vindication of his conduct and 
opinion. 


It is ſomething extraordinary, that the Soci- 
nians in Poland thought it their duty as chril- 
tians, and indeed eſſential to chriſtianity, to pray 
to Jeſus Chriſt, notwithſtanding they believed 
him to be a mere man, whoſe preſence with them, 
and whoſe knowledge of their ſituation, they could 
not therefore be aſſured of; and though they had 
no authority whatever, in the ſcriptures for ſo 
doing, nor indeed in the practice of the primitive 
church till near the time of the council of Nice. 
Socinus himſelf was of this opinion, and is 
thought to have given too much of his counte- 
nance to the impriſonment and other hardſhips, 
which F. Davides ſuffered for oppoſing it. How- 
ever, the famous Simon Budæus was alſo of thoſe 
who denied that any kind of worſhip ought to 

be 
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be paid to Jeſus Chriſt, contrary to the opinion 
of Socinus *. 


Many of thoſe who went by the name of 
Anabaptilts at the beginning of the reformation, 
held the doctrine of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt; 
inſomuch that before the time of Socinus, they 
generally went by that name. Among theſe, one 
of the firſt was Lewis Hetzer, who appeared in 
1524, and who was put to death three years after 
at Conſtance F. 


Several of the Socinians of that age held the 
doctrine of the perſonality of the Holy Spirit, 
conſidering him as a being of a ſuper-angelic 
order, Of this opinion was Mr. Biddle, 


The firſt Arians in England were of the opi- 
nion of the original Arians, viz. that Chriſt was 
the firſt of all creatures, and even exiſted from 
eternity, by an eternal derivation from his eternal 
Father, that he was the immediate maker of the 
world, and of all things viſible and inviſible, and 
appeared in a divine character to the patriarchs 
and prophets before he was born of the virgin 
Mary. But, beſides that this doctrine favours of 
that of the pre-exiſtence of all human ſouls, a 
doctrine which has no countenance in reaſon or 
revelation (though it was generally held by phi- 


* Moſheim, vol, iv. p. 199. I Ib. vol. iv. p. 183. 
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loſophers at the time that the Trinitarian and 
Arian doctrines were broached, and indeed ſerved 
as a neceſſary foundation for them) it has ſtag- 
gered many, when they reflect coolly upon the 
ſubject, to think that ſo exalted a being as this, 
an unique in the creation, a being next in dignity 
and intelligence to God himſelf, poſſeſſed of 
powers abſolutely incomprehenſible by us, ſhould 
inhabit this particular ſpot in the univerſe, in pre- 
ference to any other in the whole extent of per- 
haps a boundleſs creation. 


It cannot, alſo, but be thought a little extra- 
ordinary, that there ſhould be no trace of the 
apoltles having ever regarded their maſter in 
this high light. For, being Jews, they would 
certainly conſider him at firſt as a man like them- 
ſelves, ſince no Jew ever expected any other 
for their Meſſiah. Indeed, it can never be 
thought that Peter and others would have made 
ſo free with our Lord, as they ſometimes did, 
if they had conſidered him as their maker, and 
the being who ſupported the whole univerſe; 
and therefore muſt have been preſent in every 


part of the creation, giving his attention to every 


thing, and exerting his power upon every thing, 
at the ſame time that he was familiary converſing 
with them. Moreover, the hiſtory of the tempta- 
tion, whether it be ſuppoled to be a reality, or a 
viſion, muſt be altogether improbable on ſuch a 
ſuppoſition. For what could be the offer of the 

kingdoms 
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kingdoms of this world, ſuppoſing all of them, 


without exception, to have been intended, to him 
who made the world, and was already in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. And there is no trace of the apoſtles, 
after their ſupernatural illumination, diſcovering 
the great miſtake they had been under with re- 
ſpect to this ſubject. On the contrary, they con- 
tinued to ſpeak as if their former ideas of him 
had been juſt, never giving him any higher title 
than that of à man approved of God, &c. 


If it be ſuppoſed that while Chriſt was on 
earth he ceaſed to diſcharge the high office he 
held before, viz. ſupporting all things by the word 
© of his power, there will be ſome difficulty in ſup- 
4 poling how, and by whom, it was performed in 
that interval, For certainly it would not have 
been delegated to Chriſt, or any other created 
being if there had not been ſome impropriety in 
its being done immediately by God himſelf. 
That our Lord had a knowledge of the rank he 
© held before he came into the world, muſt, I 
think, be allowed by all Arians, if they give any 
attention to many circumſtances in golpel hiſ- 
tory, eſpecially to our Lord's praying for the 
= glory which be had with the Father, before the 
© foundation of the world, which all Arians ſuppoſe 
| to refer to his pre- exiſtent ſtate. 


For theſe, I ſuppoſe, and other reaſons which 
might be alleged, a middle opinion has been 
adopted 
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adopted by ſome Arians. For they conſider 
Chriſt merely as a pre-cxiſtent Spirit, but one 
who never had any buſineſs out of this world, 
and had no concern in making 1t; nor do all of 
them ſuppole that Chriſt was even the medium 
of divine communications to the patriarchs, &c. 
But then they do not ſeem to conſider that many 
of the texts which, when interpreted literally, 
refer to the pre 2xiſtence of Chriſt, refer alſo, by 
the ſame mode of interpretation, to his being 
the maker of the world, &c. &c. ſo that if theſe 
texts do not prove both theſe particulars, they 
prove neither of them. If thoſe texts which 
ſeem to ſpeak of both theſe circumſtances, viz, 
the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, and his making of 
the world, will admit of ſome ober conſtruction, 
much more may thoſe which ſeem to refer to 
his pre-exiſtence only. 


Beſides, if we once give up the idea of Chrill 
having been the maker of the world, and content 
ourſelves with ſuppoſing him to have been a 
being of a much more limited capacity, why 
may we not be ſatisfied with ſuppoſing him 
to have been a mere man? The purpoſes of his 
miſſion certainly could not require more. For 
it cannot be ſaid that any thing is aſcribed to 
him, that a mere man (aided, as he himſelf ſays 
he was, by the power of God, his Father) was 
not equal to. And in other reſpects there ſeems 
to be a peculiar propriety in a man like our- 

ſelves 
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ſelves being employed on ſuch a commiſſion as 
that of Chriſt, with reſpe& to man; as his being 
an example to us, and eſpecially in his reſurrec- 
tion being the reſurrection of a man like our- 
ſelves, and therefore a more proper pattern of 
our own, and conſcquently a greater encourage- 
ment to us to look for the ame. So that all 


the advantages of the Socinian hypotheſis (and it 


cannot be denied to have ſome) are abandoned, 
and yet the peculiar ones of the original Arian 
hypotheſis are not preſerved, in the more quali- 
fied one, while no new advantage can be claimed 
by it. For all that can be ſaid in its favour is, 
that the mind does not revolt at it quite ſo 
much, as at the original hypotheſis. 


With reſpe& to the Trinitarians of the pre- 
ſent age, and eſpecially with us in England, 
thoſe who have written on the ſubject are far 
from being agreed in their opinions, and there- 
fore ought to be claſſed very difterently from one 
another. But as they can agree in uſing the 
ſame phraſeology, and mankind in general look 
no farther, they paſs uncenſured, and the emolu- 


ments of the eſtabliſhment are equally acceſſible 


to them all. They are all, however, reducible 
to two claſſes, viz. that of thoſe who, if they 
were ingenuous, would rank with Socinians, be- 
lieving that there is no proper divinity in Chriſt, 
beſides that of the Father: or elſe with Tritheiſts, 
holding three equal and diſtinct Gods. For, it 
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cannot be pretended that the word being, and 
Perſons, have any definable difference in their cor- 
reſponding ideas, when applied to this ſubject. 


The generality of the more ſtrict Trinita- 
rians, make three proper diſtinct perſons, in the 
Trinity, independent of each other, which is 
nothing leſs than making three diſtinct Gods, 
Mr. Howe would have helped out this hypo- 
theſis by ſuppoſing a mutual /e!f-conſciouſne/s 
among them. But this 1s equally arbitrary and 
ineffectual; ſince three perfectly diſtinct intelli- 
gent beings ſtill remain. For ſuppoſing a proper 
ſelt-conſciouſneſs to be communicated to 7hree 
men, this circumſtance could never be imagined 
to make them one man, 


Biſhops Pearſon and Bull, were of opinion 
that © God the Father is the ſole fountain of 
« deity, the whole divine nature being com- 
© municated from him to the Son and Spirit, 
« yet ſo that the Father, Son, and Spirit are not 
<« ſeparate or ſeparable from the divinity, but ſtill 
ce exiſt in it*,” But this anion is a mere hypo- 
thetical thing, of which we can neither have evi- 


| dence nor ideas, If the Father be the ſole fountain 


of deity, he only is God, in the proper ſenſe of the 
word, and the two others can be nothing but 
creatures, whether they exiſt in the deity (of 
which alſo we have no idea) or out of him. 


* Doddridge's Lectures, p. 403. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Wallis thought the diſtinction of theſe 
three perſons was only modal; which ſeems, ſays 
Dr. Doddridge, to have been Tillotſon's opinion 
alſo. If ſo, they were both of them nothing 
moie than Sabellians, whom all the antients 
claſſed with unitarians. 


In the fame claſs alſo ought to be ranked 
Dr. Thomas Burnett, who maintained © one 
« ſelf-exiſtent and two dependent beings, but 
ec afferted that the two latter are ſo united to, 
© and inhabited by the former, that, by virtue of 
« that union, divine perfections may be aſcribed, 
© and divine worſhip paid to them*.” This, 
too, was evicently the opinion of Dr. Doddridge 
himſelf, and probably that of a great number 
of thoſe who were educated under him, and 
perhaps allo that of Dr. Watts. But, in fact, 
this ſcheme only enables perſons to uſe the lan- 
guage, and to enjoy the reputation of orthodoxy, 
when they have no juſt title to either. For the 
divinity of the Father dwelling in, or ever ſo in- 
timately united to, what is confeſſed to be a crea- 
ture, is ſtill no other than the divinity of the 
Father in that creature, and by no means any 
proper divinity of its own. 


Beſides, whatever we may fancy we can do 
by words, which are arbitrary things, and which, 


* Doddridge, p. 402. 
we. 
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we can twiſt and vary as we pleaſe, the proper- 
ties and prerogatives of divinity cannot be com- 
municated. The Divine Being cannot give his 
own ſupremacy, and whatever he can give, he 
muſt have a power of withdrawing, ſo that if he 
ſhould communicate any extraordinary powers 
to Chriſt, or to the Holy Spirit (ſuppoſing this to 
have been a diſtinct being) he can, whenever 
he pleaſes, withdraw thoſe powers; and for the 
ſame reaſon, as he voluntarily gave them their 
being, he muſt have a power of taking away that 
alſo. How then can they make two parts of a 
proper Trinity in the divine nature, and be ſaid to 
be equal in power and glory with the Father? 


Chriſtians ſhould be aſhamed of ſuch un- 
worthy ſubterfuges as theſe. The moſt fearleſs 
integrity, and the trueſt ſimplicity of language, 
become chriſtians, who wiſh to know, and to 
propagate truth, Certainly, if men be deceived, 
they are not iꝝſtructed. All that we can gain by 
ambiguous language is to make our readers, or 
hearers, imagine that we think as they do. But 
this is ſo far from diſpoſing them to change 
their opinions, or to Jay aſide their prejudices, 

that it can only tend to confirm them. As to 
any inconveniences that we may bring upon our- 
ſelves by an undiſguiſed avowal of whatever we 
apprehend to be be truth ; we may aſſure our- 
ſelves, that the God of truth, whom we honour 
by our conduct, will reward us, at leaſt with 
| that 
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that inward peace of mind, which can never be 
enjoyed by thoſe who ſo miſerably prevaricate 
in 2 buſineſs of ſuch moment as this. And what 
are all the honours and emoluments of this 
world, without that ſatisfaction of mind? 


Light having thus, at length ſprung up in 
the chriſtian world, after ſo long a ſeaſon of 
darkneſs, it will, I doubt not, increaſe to the 
perfect day. The great article of the unity of God 
will, in time, be uniformly profeſſed by all who 
bear the chriſtian name ; and then, but not be- 
fore, may we hope and expect, that, being allo 
freed from other corruptions and embaraſſments, 
it will recommend itſelf to the acceptance of Jews 
and Mahometans, and become the religion of the 
whole world. But ſo long as chriſtians in general 
are chargeable with this fundamental error, of 
worſhipping more Gods than one, Jews and 
Mahometans will always hold their religion in 
abhorrence. As, therefore, we wiſh to lee the 
general ſpread of the goſpel, we ſhould exert 


ourſelves to reſtore it to its priſtins purity in 
this reſpeCt. 


THE 


THE 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Corruptions of Chriſtianity. 
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PART II. 


The Hiſtory of Opinions relating to the Doctrine 
of Atonement. 


THE INTRODUCTION: 


As the doctrine of the divine unity was 
infringed by the introduction of that of the divi- 
nity of Chriſt, and of the Holy Spirit (as a per- 
ſon diſtinct from the Father) ſo the doctrine of 
the natural placability of the divine being, and our 
ideas of the equity of his government, have been 
greatly debaſed by the gradual introduction of the 
modern doctrine of atonement, which repreſents 
the Divine Being as withholding his mercy from 
the truly penitent, till a full ſatisfaction be made to 
his juſtice; and for that purpoſe, as ſubſtituting 
his own innocent Son in the place of ſinful men. 

Bis This 
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This corruption of the genuine doctrine of 
revelation is connected with the doctrine of the 
divinity of Chriſt ; becauſe it is ſaid, that fin, as 
an offence againſt an infinite being, requires an 
infinite ſatisfaction, which can only be made by an 
infinite perſon, that is, one who is no leſs tha1 God 
himſelf. - Chriſt, therefore, in order to male this 
infinite ſatisfaction for the ſins of men, muſt him- 
ſelf be God equal to the Father. The juſtice of 
God being now fully ſatisfied by the death of 
Chriſt, the ſinner is acquitted, Moreover, as the 
{ins of men have been thus imputed to Chriſt, his 
righteouſneſs is, on the other hand, imputed to 
them : and thus they are accepted of God, not 
on account of what they have done themſelves, 
but for what Chriſt had done for them. 


As I conceive this doctrine to be a groſs miſ- 
repreſentation of the character and moral govern- 
ment of God, and to affect many other articles 
in the ſcheme of chriſtianity, greatly disfiguring 


and depraving it; I ſhall ſhew, in a fuller man- 
ner than I mean to do with reſpect to any other 
corruption of chriſtianity, that it has no counte- 
nance whatever 1n reaſon, or the ſcriptures ; and 
therefore that the whole doctrine of atonement, 
with every modification of it, has been a depar- 


ture from the primitive and genuine Gotrine of 
nne. 


SECTION 
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SECTION L 


That Chriſt did not die to make Satisfaction for the 
Sins of Men. 


Ir is hardly poſſible not to ſuſpect the 


truth of this doctrine of atonement, when we con- 
ſider that the general maxims to which it may be 
reduced, are no where laid down, or aſſerted, in 
the ſcriptures, but others quite contrary to them. 


It is uſual with the ſacred writers, both of 
the Old and New Teſtament, to aſſign the reaſons 
of ſuch of the divine proceedings reſpecting the 
human race, as are more difficult to be compre- 
hended, and the neceſſity and propriety of which 
are not very obvious, and might be liable to be 
called in queſtion. Such 1s the divine conde- 
ſcenſion, to the weakneſs, ſhort-ſightedneſs, and 
even the perverſeneſs of men. He 1s willing that 
we ſhould be ſatisfied that all his ways are equal, 


that they are all juſt, reaſonable, and expedient, 


even in caſes where our concern in them is not 
-very apparent. Much more, then, might we 
expect an explanation of the divine meaſures, 
when the very end which is anſwered by them is 
loſt if we do not enter into the reaſons of them, 

L 2 as 


, 
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as is evidently the caſe with reſpect to the doc- 
trine of atonement ; ſince the proper end of the 
meaſures which this opinion repreſents the Divine 
Being to have taken was the diſplay of his juſitce, 
and of his abborrence of fin, to the ſubjects of his 
government, 


ls it not ſurpriſing then, that, in all the books 
of ſcripture, we no where find the principle on 
which the doctrine of atonement is founded. For 
though the ſacred writers often ſpeak of the malig- 
nant nature of ſin, they never go a ſingle ſtep far- 
ther, and aſſert, that © it is of ſo henious a nature, 
ce that God cannot pardon it without an adequate 
« ſatisfaction being made to his juſtice, and the 
« honour of his laws and government.” Nay, 
the contrary ſentiment occurs every where, viz, 
that repentance and a good life are, of themſelves, 
ſuficient to recommend us to the divine favour. 
Notwithſtanding ſo many notorious ſinners, parti- 
cular perſons, and whole nations, are addreſſed by 
inſpired perſons, and their conduct ſtrongly re- 
monſtrated againſt in the courſe of the ſacred 
hiſtory, none of them are ever directed to any 
thing farther than their own hearts and lives. 
Return unto me, and I will return unto you,” is 


the ſubſtance of all they ſay upon theſe occaſions. 


Certainly, then, we ought to ſuſpend our aſſent 
to a doctrine of this important nature, which no 
perſon can pretend to deduce except by way of 

inference 
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inference from particular expreſſions, which have 
much the air of figure and alluſion. On the 
other hand, it ſeems natural to explain a few ob- 
ſcure expreſſions and paſſages, by other numerous, 
plain and ſtriking texts, relating to the ſame ſub- 
jet ; and theſe uniformly repreſent God as our 
univerſal parent, pardoning ſinners freely, that is, 
from his natural goodneſs and mercy, whenever 
they truly repent and reform their lives. 


All the declarations of divine mercy are made 
without reſerve or limitation to the truly peni- 
tent, through all the books of ſcripture, without 
the moſt diſtant hint of any regard being had to 
the ſufferings or merit of any being whatever. It 
is needleſs to quote many examples of this. One 
only, and that almoſt the firſt that occurs, may 
ſuffice. It is the declaration that God made of 
his character to Moſes, preſently after the Iſraelites 
had ſinned in making the golden calf, Ex. xxxiv. 
6, 7, © And the Lord paſſed by before him, and 
« proclaimed the Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
te and gracious, long ſuffering, abundant in good- 
* neſs and truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, 
« forgiving iniquity, tranſgreſſion, and fin.” In 
the New Teſtament alſo we are ſaid to be iE, 
freely by the grace of God. Rom. iii. 24. Tit. iii. 7. 
Now, certainly, if the favour had been procured 
by the ſuffering of another perſon, it cuuld not 
have been ſaid to be beſtowed freely. 


L 3 Agreeably 
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Agreeably to this, David, and other pious 
perſons in the Old Teſtament, in their penitential 
addreſſes to the Divine Being, never plead any 
thing more than their own repentance, and the 
free mercy of God. Thus David, Pl. xxv. 6. 
© Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and 
thy loving kindneſs, for they have been ever 
* of old. Remember not the fins of my youth 
© nor my tranſgreſſions ; according to thy mercy 
remember thou me, for thy goodneſs ſake, O 


«© Lord.“ 


If the doctrine of atonement be true, it cannot, 
however, be pretended that David, or any other 
pious perſon in the Old Teſtament, was at all 
acquainted with it; and therefore the belief of it 
cannot be neceſſdry to ſalvation, or indeed of 
much conſequence. Had this doEtrine on which 
ſo much ſtreſs is now laid, been true, we ſhould 
have expected that Job, David, Hezekiah, Nehe- 
miah, and Daniel, ſhould have been reproved 
whenever they preſumed to mention their inte- 
grity before God, and took refuge in his mercy 
only, without interpoſing the ſufferings or merits 
of the Meſſiah to mediate for them. Alſo, ſome 
ſtrong clauſes ſhould have been annexed to the 
abſolute and unlimited declarations of the divine 
mercy that are ſo frequent in the Old Teſtament, 
which would have reſtrained and fixed their mean- 
ing, in order to prevent the dangerous conſtruc- 
tions to which they are are now too much open. 


indeed, 
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Indeed, admitting the popular doctrine of 
atonement, the whole of the Old Teſtament is, 
throughout, a moſt unaccountable book, and the 
religion it exhibits is defective in the moſt eſſen- 
tial article. Alſo the Jews in our Saviour's time 
had certainly no idea of this doctrine. If they had, 
they would have expected a ſuffering and not a 
triumphant Meſſiah. 


With reſpect to forgiveneſs of injuries, the 
Divine Being, always propoſes his own conduct 
to our 1mitation ; and in the Lord's prayer we 
are required © to forgive others, as we hope to 
ce be forgiven ourſelves.” Now it is certainly 
required of us, that if our brother only repent, we 
ſhould forgive him, even though he ſhould repeat 
his offence ſeven times a day. Luke xvil. 4. 
On the ſame generous maxim, therefore, we 
cannot but conclude that the Divine Being acts 
towards us. 


The parables, by which our Lord repreſents 
the forgiving mercy of God, are the fartheſt poſ- 


| ſible from being calculated to give us an idea of 


his requiring any thing more than merely repent- 
ance on the part of the offender. What elſe can 
we infer from the parable of the prodigal ſon, or 


the maſter whoſe ſervant owed him a thouſand 
talents, &c. 


If our Lord had conſidered the Jews as hav- 
ing loſt fight of the fundamental principle of 
L 4 their 
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their religion, he would certainly have pointed it 
out to them, and have drawn their attention to it. 
If, therefore, the proper end of his coming into 
the world had been to make ſatisfaction to the 
juſtice of God by his death (which certainly they 
who did not expect a ſuffering Meſſiah could 
have no idea of) he would have taken ſome op- 
portunity of explaining it to them. But nothing 
of this kind occurs in the whole courſe of his 
preaching ; and though he frequently ſpeaks of 


his death, it 1s never as having had ſuch an 
end. | 


Our Lord ſpeaks of repentance, of good 
works, and of the mercy of God in the very ſame 
ſtrain with that of Moſes and the prophets, and 

ithout giving any intimation that their doctrine 
was defective on thoſe heads. In his account of 
the proceedings of the day of judgment, the 
righteous are repreſented as thinking humbly of 
themſelves, but they never refer themſelves to 
the ſufferings or merit of their judge, as the 
ground of their hopes; though nothing can be 
conceived to have been more natural, and perti- 
nent on the occaſion, 


Whenever our Lord ſpeaks of the object of his 
miſſion, and death, as he often does, it is either in 
a more general way, as for the ſalvation of the 
world, to do the will of God, to fulfil the ſcrip- 
ture prophecies, &c. or more particularly to give 
the fulleſt proof of his miſſion by his reſurrection 


from 
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from the dead, and an aſſurance of a ſimilar re- 
ſurrection of all his followers. He alſo com- 
pares his being raiſed upon the croſs to the eleva- 
tion of the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, and to ſeed 
buried in the ground, as neceſſary to its future 
increaſe. But all theſe repreſentations are quite 
foreign to any thing in the doctrine of atone- 
ment, 


When our Lord takes ſo much pains to re- 
concile the apoſtles to his death, in ſeveral diſ- 
courſes, of which we have a particular account 
in the goſpel of John, he never tells them that he 
muſt die in order to procure the pardon of their 
fins; nor do we find the leaſt hint of it in his 
ſolemn interceſſory prayer before his death. On 
the contrary, he ſpeaks of their ſufferings and 
death in the ſame light as his own. To James 
and John he ſays, ye ſhall, indeed, be baptized with 
my baptiſm, and drink of the cup which I drink of, 
Mark x. 38. And he recommends his own 
example to them, in laying down his life for them, 
John xv, 12. 


After he is riſen from the dead, he keeps the 
ſame profound ſilence on the ſubject of the ſup- 
poſed true and only great cauſe of his death; 
and as little do we find of it in the hiſtory of the 
book of Acts, after the minds of the apoſtles 
were fully illuminated with the knowledge of the 
goſpel, They only © call upon all men every 

«where 
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ce where to repent and believe the goſpel, for the 
ce remiſſion of their ſins.” 


The apoſtle Peter, in his diſcourſe to the Jews, 
immediately after the deſcent of the Holy Spirit, 
and again in the temple, upon the cure of the im- 
potent man, paints in the blackeſt colours the ſin 
of the Jews in crucifying our Lord ; but though 
he exhorrs them to repentance, he ſays not one 
word oſſſatisfaction, expiation, or atonement, to allay 
any apprehenſion they might have of the divine 
Juſtice. And a fairer opportunity he could not 
have wiſhed to introduce the ſubject. How fine 
a turn might he have then given to the popular 
cry of the ſame nation, at the time of our Lord's 
crucifixion, His blood be on us and on our children. 
Inſtead of this, he only exhorts them to repent, 
and to believe that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, for 
the remiſſion of their ſins. What he ſays con- 
cerning the death of Chriſt, is, only that he was 
delivered to them by the determinate council and fore- 
knowledge of God, and that with wicked hands they 
bad put him to death. Acts ii. 23. ili. 17. 


Stephen, in his long ſpeech at his trial, makes 
frequent mention of the death of Chriſt, but he 
ſays not one word of his being a propitiation for 
lin, to lead his hearers to conſider it in that light. 


What could have been a fairer opportunity 
for introducing the doctrine of ſatisfaction for ſin 
by 
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by the death of Chriſt, than the evangeliſt Philip 
had, when he was explaining to the eunuch the 
only prophecy in the Old Teitament which can 
be conſtrued to repreſent it in that light; and yet 
in the whole ſtory, which is not a very conciſe 
one, there is no mention of it. And when the 
cunuch declares his faith, which gave him a right 
to chriſtian baptiſm, it is ſimply this, that © Jeſus 
« is the Son of God.” 


The apoſtle Peter, preaching to Cornelius, 
the firſt of the proper Gentile converts, is {till 
filent about this fundamental article of the chriſ- 
tian faith. Much he fays of Jeſus Chriſt, that 
God anointed him with the Holy Spirit, and with 
power, that he went about doing good, c. He allo 
ipeaks of his death, and reſurrection, but nothing 
at all of our good works being accepted through 
his ſufferings or merit. On the contrary, what he 
ſays upon the occaſion, may, without any forced 
conſtruction, be turned againſt this favourite opi- 
nion. Of a truth, I perceive that God is no re- 
ſpefter of perſons, but that, in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted 
of him, Acts x. 34. 


The apoſtle Paul before the Jews at Antioch, 
Acts xiii. 28, at Theſſalonica, ch. xvii. before 
Agrippa, ch. xxvi. and at Rome, ch. xxviii. on 
all theſe occaſions, treats, and ſometimes pretty 
largely, concerning the death of Chriſt; but 

never 
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never with any other view than as an event that 
was foretold by the prophets. He ſhews the 
Jews the aggravation of their ſins, and exhorts 
them to repentance and to faith in Chriſt, but 
nothing farther, In his preaching to heathens 
at Lyſtra, Acts xiv. and at Athens, ch. xvi. he 
diſcourſes concerning the ſupremacy and good- 
neſs of the one living and true God; and exhorts 
them to turn from their lying vanities, for that 
though © at the times of their former ignorance 
« God had winked, he now commands all men 
« every where to repent; becauſe he has ap- 
e pointed a day wherein he will judge the world 
ce in righteouſneſs, by that man whom he has 
ce ordained, whereof he hath given aſſurance unto 
« all men in that he hath raiſed him from the 
cc dead.” Now in all this, there is not one word 
of the true goſpel ſcheme of ſalvation by Jeſus 
Chriſt, according to ſome. There is nothing 
evangelical ; all 1s legal and carnal. | 


156 


When we find the apoſtles to be abſolutely 
ſilent, where we cannot but think there was the 
greateſt occaſion to open themſelves freely con- 
cerning the doctrine of atonement ; when, in their 
moſt ſerious diſcourſes, they make uſe of lan- 
guage that really ſets it aſide ; when they never 
once directly aſſert the neceſſity of any ſatisfac- 
tion for ſin, or the inſufficiency of our good 
works alone to entitle us to the favour of God 
and future happineſs, muſt we build ſo an impor- 

| | tant 
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tant article of faith on mere hints and inferences 
from their writings? The doctrine is of too much 
importance to ſtand on ſuch a foundation. 


It has been pretended, that the apprehenſion 
of ſome farther ſatisfaction being made to divine 
juſtice, beſides repentance and reformation, 1s ne- 
ceſſary to allay the fears of ſincere penitents. 
They would elſe, it is ſaid, be ſubject to perpe- 
tual alarms, leſt all they could do would be in- 
effectual to reſtore them to the divine favour. But 
till clear inſtances be produced of perſons actually 
diſtreſſed with theſe fears and doubts, I can treat 
this caſe as no other than an imaginary one. 


In fact, there is no reaſon to believe that any 
of the human race, if they be left to their own 
natural unperverted apprehenſion of things, will 
ever fall into ſuch doubts and uncertainties as all 
mankind are ſometimes repreſented to be involved 
in. On the contrary, that God is a merciful 
Being ſeems to have been a favourite opinion of 
all mankind in all ages; except in ſome religious 
ſyſtems in which the object of worſhip was not 
the true God, but ſome being of a low and re- 
vengeful nature, like the moſt capricious and de- 
praved of mankind. 


We have ſeen in the Old Teſtament, that the 
Jews had never any other idea than that God 
was placable on repentance, We find no other 
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ſentiment in Job, or his friends, and certainly no 
other among the Ninevites, or among the Jews 
of later ages, as the books of Apocrypha, Philo, 
Joſephus, and all their later writings, teſtify, 
We alſo ſee nothing of any other opinion in 
the doctrine of the Hindoos, or other oriental 
nations. 


It is remarkable, that Dr. Clarke, when, like 
others before him, he repreſents all mankind as 
abſolutely at a loſs on what terms God would 
receive offenders into his favour, produces not fo 
much as a ſingle fa# or quotation, in ſupport of 
what he aſſerts, though he is known to be pecu- 
liarly happy in his choice of the moſt pertinent 
ones on all other occaſions. He gives us, indeed, 
a general reference to Plato's Alcibiades the ſecond ; 
but I do not find, in all the converſation between 
Socrates and Alcibiades in that dialogue, that 
either of them drops the leaſt hint of their 
uncertainty about the divine favour in caſe of 


ſincerity, or the leaſt doubt that human virtue is 
not, of itſelf, a ſufficient recommendation to his 


acceptance. All that they appear to be at a loſs 
about is for ſome one to teach them what to pray 
for, leſt, through their ignorance, they ſhould aſk 
of the Gods things hurtful to themſelves. They 
expreſs no want of any perſon to intercede with 
God for them, or one whoſe ſufferings or merit, 
might avail with God for their acceptance. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, if men ſhould have any doubt con- 
cerning the divine placability, I do not ſee that 
they mult therefore imagine that he would accept 
the ſufferings of another inſtead of 7heirs; but 
rather, that he would be abſolutely inexorable, 
and rigorous, in exacting of them/elves the puniſh- 
ment of their crimes. Fears of this kind it 1s very 
poſſible that men may have entertained, but then 
there is nothing in the doctrine of atonement that 
is calculated to allay ſuch fears. But the divine 
declarations concerning his own placability, which 
abound in the ſcriptures, mult be ſufficient to 
anſwer every purpoſe of that kind. 


It is urged, however, in favour of the doc- 
trine of atonement, that the ſcheme 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary in the moral government of God, be- 
cauſe that, on different principles, no ſatisfaction 
is made to his offended juſtice. But I anſwer, it 
becomes us ever to bear in mind that the divine 
juſtice 1s not a blind principle, which, upon pro- 
vocation, craves ſatisfaction indiſcriminately, of 
all that come within its reach, or that throw 
themſelves in its way. In the Deity, jaſtice can 
be nothing more than a modification of goodneſs, 
or benevolence, which 1s his fole governing prin- 
ciple, the object and end of which is the happineſs 
of his creatures and ſubjects. This happineſs be- 
ing of a moral nature, muſt be chiefly promoted 
by ſuch a conſtitution of the moral government 
we are under, as ſhall afford the moſt effectual 

motives 
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motives to induce men to regulate their lives 
well. Every degree of ſeverity therefore, that is 
ſo circumſtanced as not to have this tendency, 
viz. to promote repentance and the practice of 
virtue, muſt be inconſiſtent with the fundamental 
principle of the moral government of God, and 
even with juſtice itſelf, if it have the ſame end 
with divine goodneſs, the happineſs of God's 
Creatures. 


Now, that any ſeverity is neceſſary to be ex- 
erciſed on ſuch offenders as are truly penitent, 
even in human governments, is owing to the im- 
perfection of government when adminiſtered by 
men. For were magiſtrates judges of the hearts 
of men, there would reſult no manner of incon- 
venience from pardoning all offenders who were 
become truly penitent and reformed; ſince hereby 
the offenders themſelves would become uſeful 
members of ſociety, and the penetration of the 
magiſtrates would effectually prevent any perſons 
from taking advantage of ſuch lenity. 


This 1s exactly the caſe in the moral govern- 
ment of an all-ſeeing God. Here, therefore, mea- 
ſures formed upon the juſteſt principles of equity 
may be taken, without hazarding the ends of 
government, meaſures which might be pernicious 
in any human adminiſtration. In the all- perfect 
government of God, therefore, there is no occa- 
ſion to exerciſe any ſeverity, even on penitents 

| themſelves. 
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themſelves. How abſurd then it would be to 
exerciſe it on others, which yet the doctrine of 
atonement ſuppoſes, Certainly, then, it muſt 
give the mind unfavourable impreſſions of the 
divine government, which, if not corrected by 
ſomething elſe, muſt have an uafriendly aſpect 
upon their virtue. Yet, notwithſtanding this, the 
influence which the doctrine of atonement has 
upon practice is ſtrongly urged in its favour. 


Admitting, however, that the popular doc- 
trine of atonement ſhould raiſe our ideas of the 
juſtice, or rather the ſeverity of God, it muſt, in 
the ſame proportion, fink our ideas of his mercy ; 
p that what the doctrine may have ſeemed to 

gain on the one hand, it loſes on the other. And, 
, WH moreover, though, in order to the forgivneſs of 
bn, ſome farther ſeverity on the part of God be 
ſuppoſed neceſſary, yet, according to the doctrine 
> WW of atonement, this ſeverity is fo circumſtanced, as 
3entirely to loſe its effect. For if the ſeverity be 
to work upon men, the offenders themſelves 
ſhould feel it. It will be the ſame thing with the 
bulk of mankind, who are the perſons to be 
wrought upon, whether the Divine Being ani- 
madyert upon the vices that are repented of, or 
not, if the offenders know that they themſelves 
ſhall never feel it. This diſintereſted generoſity 
might, indeed, induce ſome offenders to ſpare the 
| lives of their ſubſtitutes ; but if the ſufferings 
| had been endured already by ſome perſon of 
5. i M ſufficient 
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ſufficient dignity, on the behalf of all future tranſ- 
greſſors, it is impoſſible to conceive how the 
conſideration of it ſhould be any reſtraint at all; 
ſince nothing that any man could then do would 
expoſe any other to farther ſuffering. 


| SECTION II. 
Of the true End and Deſign of the Death of Chriſi, 


Having ſhewn that the death o. 
Chriſt is not to be conſidered as having made 
atonement, or ſatisf:&tion, to God for the ſins ct 
men, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew what tlie 
end and uſe of it really were, Now the principal 
deſign of the life, as well as the death of Chriſt, 
ſeems to be not ſo much what we may expect to 
find in any particular texts, or ſingle paſſages of 
the evangeliſts, or other writers of the New Teſ- 
tament, as what is ſuggeſted by a view of the hit- 
tory itſelf, what may be called the language of the 
nated facts, and what cannot but be underſtood 
wherever they are known. What has been writ- 
ten by chriſtians may aſſiſt us to conceive more 
accurately concerning ſome particulars relating 
to chriſtianity, but that muſt be of more import- 
ance, which does not require to be written, what 
the facts themiclves neceſſarily ſpeak, without 
any interpretation, - Let us, therefore, examine 
what 
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what it is that may be clearly deduced from the 
hiſtory, and how much of chriſtianity could not 
but have been known, if nothing had been writ- 
ten, provided a general idea of the life and death 
of Chriſt could have been tranſmitted to us in 
any other Way. 


If, then, we attend to the general facts re- 
corded by the evangeliſts, we cannot but find 
that they afford the moſt ſatisfactory evidence of 
a reſurrection and a future life. The hiſtory of 
Teſus contains (what cannot be ſaid of any other 
hiſtory in the worid) an authentic account of a 
man like ourſelves, inveſted by almighty God 
with moſt extraordinary powers, not only teach- 
ing, without the leaſt ambiguity or heſitation, 
the doctrine of a future life of retribution for all 
mankind, and directing the views of his diſciples 
to it, in preference to any thing in this world; 
but paſſing his own life in a voluntary exclu- 
tion from all that men call great, and that others 
purſue with ſo much aſſiduity; and, in obedience 
to the will of God, calmly giving up his life, in 
circumſtances of public ignominy and torture, in 
the fulleſt perſuaſion, that he ſhould receive it 
again with advantage. And in the accompliſh- 
ment of his own prediction, he actually role from 
the dead the third day. After this, he was ſeen 
by all thoſe perſons who had the moſt intimate 
knowledge of him before, and he did not leave 


| them till after having converſed with them, at 


M 2 intervals, 
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intervals, for a conſiderable time, in order to 
give them the moſt ſatisfactory evidence of the 
identity of his perſon. 


Since, then, the great object of our Lord's 
miſſion was to teach the doctrine of a reſurrection 
to a future immortal life, we ſee the neceſlity of 
his own death and reſurrection as 4 proof of hi; 
dofrine. For whatever he might have /azd, or 
done while he hved, he could nor have given the 
moſt ſatisfactory proof even of his own belief of 
a reſurrection, unleſs he had actually died in the 
full expectation of it. Hence it is that the 
apoſtles glory in the conſideration both of the 
death and of the reſurrection of Chriſt, as 1 Cor, 
i, 22. The Jews require @ ſign, and the Greeks jet 
after wiſdom ; but we preach Chrift crucified, to the 
Jews a flumbling block, aud to the Greeks fooliſhneſs; 
but unto thei cv are called both Jews and Gro 
Chriſt the power of God, and the wiſdom of Ged; 
alſo 1 Cor. xv. 14, &c. JF Chrift be not rien, 
then is our preacoing vein, and your faith is 400 
vain. But now is Chriſt riſen from the dead, aud 
become the firſt fruits of them that ſlept. 


There 1s another manner in which we may 
be aſſiſted in forming an idea of what is moſt 


eſſential to chriſtianity. Suppoſe a number ot 


perſons, educated in the chriſtian faith, to be call 
upon a remote iſland, without any bible. It 15 


remembrance 


probable they would firſt of all loſe all diſtinct 
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remembrance of the apoſtolical epiſtles, which 
may ſhew that theſe are a part of the New 
Teſtament the leaſt neceſlary to be attended to, 
After this, they would be apt to forget the parti- 
cular diſcourſes of our Lord; but the laſt thing 
they would retain would be the idea of a man, 
who had the moſt extraordinary power, ſpending 
his time in perſorming benevolent miracles, vo- 
luntarily ſubmitting to many inconveniences, and 
laſt of all to a painful death, in a certain expecta- 
tion of being preſently raiſed to an immortal life, 
and to great happineſs, honour, and power after 
death; and that theſe his expectations were actu- 
ally fulfilled. They would alſo remember that 
this perſon always recommended the practice of 
virtue, and aſſured his followers that they would 
alſo be raiſed again to immortal hie and happt- 


nels, if they perſevered in well doing, as he 
had done, 


Now, allowing that thoſe perſons, thus cut 
off from all communication with other chriſtians, 
ſhould retain only theſe general ideas of chriſti- 
anity (and it is hardly to be conceived that they 
could retain leſs) yet, would any body ſay that 
they were not chriſtians, or that they were not 
poſſeſſed of the moſt important and practical 
truths of chriſtianity, thoſe truths which are moſt 
inſtrumental in purifying the heart and reform- 
ing the life? 
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Though there is no occaſion to cite partic; 
texts for what is clearly ſuggeited by the Eiter, 
itfelf, and what could not but be known of it, 
if all that has been written concerning it were 
loſt, yet, expreſs texts are by no means wanting 
to ſhew that the true and proper deſign of the 
goſpel, and conſcquently of the preaching and of 
the death of Chriſt, was to aſcertain and exem- 
plify the great doctrines of a reſurrection and of 
a future ſtate, I ſhall content myſelf with re- 
citing only a few of them. John vi. 29. This 
is the will of him that ſeut me, that every one who 


fees the Son, and believeth on him, ſhould have eternal 


life, and I will raiſe him up at the laſt day. xi. 25. 
I om the reſurreFion and the life. Ile that believeth 
in me, iheug he were dead, yet ſball be live, ond 
whoſoever liveih aud believeth in me all never die. 
ch. x. 10. 1 am come that they might have life, 


and ihat they might have it more abundantly. Rev, 


i. 8. I am be that liveth and was dead, and behild 
Jam alive for evermare, and bave the keys of deals 


and of the grave. 


The apoſtles, in all their writings, ſeem clearly 
to have underſtood this to have been the princi- 
pal obiect of the miſſion of Chriſt, Thus Paul 
ſays concerning Chriſt, 2 Tim. i. 10. He alo- 


liſheth death, and brought life and immortality 19 
light through the goſpel, 


This 


—— hd 


— 
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This doctrine of a reſurrection to immortal 
life, and the making an expreſs regard to it the 
principal ſanction of the laws of virtue, is not 
only eſſential in the chriſtian ſcheme, but is an 
advantage peculiar to chriſtianity. The diſcourſes 
of our Saviour relating to this ſubject appear, at 
firſt ſight, to be in a ſtrain quite ditterent from 
that of any other teacher of virtue before him, 
inſpired or uninſpired. And what is above all, 
the example of a man, either living or dying, in 
the certain proſpect of a ſpeedy reſurrection to an 
immortal life, was never before exhibited on the 
face of the earth, The object of the miſſions of 
other prophets was always ſomething inferior, and 
introductory to this, 


It is allowed that the argument for our hav- 
ing an intereſt in a future life, drawn from the 
conſideration of the reſurrection of Chriſt, 1s 
weakened by any opinion that repreſents him as 
of a nature fuperior to our own. But if, with 
the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, we con- 
ceive him to be 77 all reſpects as we are, his reſur- 
rection cannot but be conſidered, as a pattern 
and a pledge of ours, Hence the peculiar pro- 
priety of the divine appointment, explained by 
Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21. That ſince by man came 
death, by man ſhould alſo come the reſurrection of the 
dead; and that, 2s in conſequence of our relation 
to Adam all ſbould die, fo in conſequence of our 
relation to Chriſt, who is called e ſecond Adam, 
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we ſhould a be made alive. The ſame argument 
is alſo more fully illuſtrated by the ſame apoſtle 
in the fifth chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans, 
in which, what we ſuffer by one man is con- 
traſted by what we gain by another man. 


The great object of the miſſion and death of 
Chriſt being to give the fulleſt proof of a future 
life of retribution, in order to ſupply the ſtrongeſt 
motives to virtue, we ſee the greateſt propriety 
in thoſe texts, in which this ultimate end of his 
ſufferings is immediately connected with them, 
as Titus ii. 14. Vo gave himſelf for us, that be 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to him- 


felf a peculiar people ⁊calous of good works. Eph. 


v. 25. Chriſt loved the church and gave himſelf for 
it, that he might ſanctiß) and cleanſe it, Ic. Rev. 
1. 5. Unto bim that loved us, and waſhed us from 


dur fins in his on blood, c. 


Allo, true religion being by means of chriſti- 
anity extended to the gentile world, as well as 
the Jews, this ultimate end, viz. the abolition of 
the Jewiſh ritual, at leaſt with reſpe& to the 
Gentiles, 1s fometimes immediately connected 
with the mention of his death, as Eph. ii. 13. 
But now in Chriſt Jeſus, they who were a far off 
are made nigh, by the blood of Chriſt, Col. ii. 14. 
Blotting out the hand writings of ordinances, that 
was againſt us, which was contrary 10 us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to his groſs. 

Beſides 
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Beſides the principal object of the death of 


Chriſt, other utes of it are occaſionally men- 
tioned, but they are ſuch as are perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with this. For inſtance, Chrift having ſub- 
mitted to all theſe ſufferings for ſo great and be- 
nevolent a purpole, it was highly proper that he 
ſhould be rewarded for it; and the Divine Being 
| has, therefore, in this caſe, exhibited an illuſtri- 
E ous example of the manner in which he will 
| always crown obedience to his will. Moreover, 
Chriſt, being a man like ourſelves, and therefore 
influenced by hopes and fears, 1t was reaſonable 
| that he ſhould have a view to this glorious re- 
ward, in order to ſupport him under his ſuffer- 
E ings, as is particularly expreſſed in the following 
paſſages. Rom. xiv. 9. For this end Chriſt both 
died, and roſe again, and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and of the living. Heb. xii. 2. 
ibo for the joy that was ſet before him endured the 
croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſat down at the 
right band of the throne of God. 


As Chriſt was intended to be our example, and 
pattern, in his life, death, and reſurrection from 
the dead, his ſufferings were abſolutely neceſſary 
to qualify him for the work on which he was 
ſent. This is expreſſed in the following paſſages, 
which alſo clearly ſhew the neceſſity of his being 
a man like ourſelves, in order to undergo ſuffer- 
ings like ours. Heb. ii. 10. For it became him 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all 

lings, in bringing many ſons unto glory, to make the 
captain 
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captain of their ſalvation perfect through ſufſer- 
ings; for "both he that ſan#Tifieth, and they who are 
ſanftified, are all of one (that is of one nature 
and rank) becanſe he is not aſhamed to call them 
brethren. For as much then as the children are par- 
takers of fleſh and blood (that is, are men) he el 
himſelf lizewiſe took part of the ſame (that is, was a 
man alſo) Wherefore, in all things, it beboved him 
to be made like unto his brethren. For in that be 
himſelf has ſuffered, being tempted, he is able to ſuc- 
cour them that are tempted. Though he was a Son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he ſuf- 
fered, and being made pere, he became the author 
of eternal ſalvation to them that obey him. 


As Chriſt was the perſon foretold by the an- 
tient Jewiſh prophets, and he carried the proper 
and ultimate object of the law of Moſes into exe- 
cution, in a more extenſive manner than it had 
ever been done before, giving a proper extent 
and force to its moral precepts, Chriſt is properly 
ſaid to have come to fulfil the law, and for the 
accompliſhment” of antient prophecies. Matt, 
v. 17, Think not that I am come to deſtroy the law, 
or the prophets; J am not come to deſtroy, but t0 
fulfil. Acts iii. 18. But thoſe things which God 
before had ſhewed by the mouth of all his prophets, 
that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, he hath ſo fulfilled. 


Laſtly, as the end of Chriſt's miſſion neceſſa- 
rily required him to undergo a great variety of 
ſufferings, he is, with propriety, ſaid to come in 

order 
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order to exhibit to mankind a molt perfect ex- 
ample of voluntary obedicnce to the will of God, 
under the ſevereſt trial of it; and his example is 
juſtly propoſed to us under our trials and ſuffer- 
ings. Pet. ii. 21. Chriſt alſo hath ſuffered for us, 
leading us an example, that we ſhould follow his 
fleps. 1 John in. 16. Hereby perceive ce the love 
of God, becauſe he (that is Chriſt) laid down bis life 
for us; and we ought alſo to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Senſe in wwhich the Death of Chriſt is repre- 
ſented as a Sacrifice, and other figurative Repre- 
ſentations of il. | 


Having explained the one great 
and primary end of the life and death of Chriſt, 
and alſo pointed out the other ſecondary and 
ſubordinate ends which were likewiſe really an- 
ſwered by it, I ſhall now attempt to illuſtrate the 
figurative repreſentations that are made of it by the 
ſacred writers. Theſe have unfortunately miſled 
many chriſtians, and have been the occaſion of 
their entertaining opinions concerning the end of 

_ Chriſt's coming into the world, quite different 
from 
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from thoſe which appear upon the very face of 
the hiſtory; opinions which are contradicted by : 
the whole tenor of revelation, and which are ex- 3 
tremely injurious to the character of the ever 
bleſſed God. | 
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The moſt remarkable of theſe figurative re- 
preſentations of the death of Chriſt, is that in 
which he is compared to a ſacrifice; and as a 
figure, it is juſt and beautiful. In every ſacrifice 
the victim is ſlain for the benefit of the perſon 
on whoſe account it is offered; ſo Chriſt dying to 
procure the greateſt poſſible benefit to the hu- 
man race, is ſaid to have given his life a ſacrifice 
for us; and moreover as the end of the goſpel is 
to promote the reformation of ſinners, in order 
to procure the pardon of ſin, the death of Chriſt 
15 more expreſsly compared to a fin offering. 
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Theſe points of reſemblance between the 
death of Chriſt and the Jewiſh ſacrifices, ſuffici- 
ently juſtify and explain the language of the 
ſcriptures relating to it. From this circumſtance, 
however, has ariſen a notion, that the ſacrifices 
preſcribed in the Jewiſh law were hypes of this 
great, complete, and expiatory ſacrifice of the 
death of Chriſt, which now ſupercedes and abro- 
gates them. On account, therefore, of the great 
ſtreſs which has been laid on this view of thc 
death of Chriſt, I ſhall conſider it more fully 
than it would otherwiſe deſerve. 
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All the texts in which Chriſt is indiſputably 


repreſented as a ſacrifice, are the following. Eph. 
v. 2. Chrift alſo hath lovea us, ard given himſelf 
for us, an offering and a ſacrifice to God, of a fiveet 
ſmelling favour, Heb. vu. 27. Ihe needed not 
daily to offer ſacrifices, firſs for his own ſins, and 
then for the people; for this he did once when he 
offered up himſelf. The fame alluſion is alſo fre- 
quent in this epiſtle. We find it alſo, 1 Pet. i. 2, 
18. Rev. v. 6. and 1 John ii. 2. and he is the pro- 
prtiation for our fins, The fame expreſſion occurs, 
ch. iv. 10. But theſe two are the only places in 
which the word propitiation (azcu®) occurs in 
the New Teſtament. 


With reſpect to theſe texts, it is obvious to 
remark, that the far greater part of them are 
from one epiſtle of an unknown writer (for it is 
not certain, at leaſt, that the epiſtle to the He- 
brews was written by Paul) which is allowed, 
in other reſpects to abound with the ſtrongeſt 
figures, metaphors, and allegories; and the reſt 
are too few to bear the very great ſtreſs that has 
been laid upon them. Beſides, the manner in 
which this idea is introduced in theſe texts, 
which is only idirefly, intimates plainly enough, 
that a few circumſtances of reſemblance are fuf-. 
ficient to juſtify the alluſion, Had the writers 
really conſidered the death of Chriſt as the in- 
tended antetype of the ſacrifices under the laws 
had this been the great and principal end of his 

death, 
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death, it would have been aſſerted in the fulleſt 
and plaineſt manner, and references to it would 
certainly have been much more direct and fre- 
quent than they are. 


It is ſomething ſimilar to this view of the 
death of Chriſt, as a facrifice, that he is alſo 
called a prieſt, and a high prieſt, eſpecially by the 
author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. But this 
very circumſtance might have given us to under- 
ſtand, that both the repreſentations are merely 
figurative, becauſe both taken together are hardly 
conſiſtent, at leaft they make a very harſh figure, 
and introduce confuſion into our ideas. 


That the death of Chriſt is no proper ſacrifice 
for ſin, or the intended antetype of the Jewiſh 
ſacrifices, may be inferred from the following 
conſiderations. 


1. Though the death of Chriſt is frequently 
mentioned, or alluded to, by the antient propkets, 
it is never ſpoken of as a fin offering. For the 
propriety of our tranſlation of Iſaiah lin. 10. may 
be doubted; or if it be retained, it cannot be 
proved to exhibit any thing more than a figura- 
tive alluſion. Now that this great event of the 
death of Chriſt ſhould be foretold, with ſo many 
particular circumſtances, and yet that the proper, 
the ultimate, and the great end of it ſhould not 
be pointed out, is unaccountable. 

2, Great 
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2. Great weight is given to this obſervation 
by the converſe of it, viz. that the Jewiſh ſacri- 
fices are no where ſaid, in the Old Teſtament, to 
have any reference to another more perfect ſacri- 
fice, as might have been expected if they really 
had had any ſuch reference. On the contrary, 
whenever the legal ſacrifices are declared by the 
prophets to be inſufficient to procure the favour of 
God, as they often are, the only thing that is ever 
oppoſed to them, as of more value in the fight 
of God, is good works, or moral virtue, as Pſ. Ii. 16. 
Thou dgſireſt not ſacrifice, elſe would J give it. Thou 
delighteſt not in burnt offerings, The ſacrifices of the 
Lord are a broken ſpirit; a broken and a contrits 
heart, O God, thou wilt not deſpiſe. To the ſame 


purpoſe ſee Iſaiah i. 11, &c. Hol. vi. 6. Amos v. 
22, Mic. vi. 6. 


The wiſeſt of the Jews in our Saviour's time 
ſpeak exactly in the ſame ſtrain, and in the pre- 
ſence of our Lord himſelf; who is ſo far from 
diſapproving of it, that he gives his own ſanction 
to the fentiment in the moſt open manner. A 
ſcribe ſays, Mark xii, 32. There is one God, and 
there is none other but he; and to love him with all 
the heart, Sc. it is better than all burnt offerings 
and ſacrifices. And when Jeſus ſaw that he anſwered 
ciſcreetly, he ſaid unto him, thou art not far from the 
kingdom of Gad. Having a perfect knowledge of 
the Law, he was prepared for embracing the 
Ggpel. | 
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The general ſtrain of the paſſages quoted and 
referred to above, cannot but appear very extra- 
ordinary, if the Jewiſh ſacrifices had in reality, any 
reference to the death of Chriſt, and were intended 
to prefigure it, as types to an antetype. 


3. Many other things, beſides the death of 
Chriſt, are expreſsly called ſacriſices by the ſacred 
writers; and if it be univerſally allowed to be in 
a figurative ſenſe only, why may not this be the 
caſe with the death of Chriſt alſo ? If. Ixvi. 20. 
They ſhall bring all your brethren for an offering 
unto the Lord. Rom. xii. 1. That ye preſent your 
bodies a living ſacrifice, holy, and acceptable to God, 
Which is your reaſonable ſervice. 


4. Chriftians in general are frequently called 
prieſts, as well as Chriſt himſelf. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 


Ye are a holy prieſthood, to offer up ſpiritual ſa— 
Cr1fices. 


5. The death of Chriſt cannot be conſidered 
as a proper ſacrifice for ſin, becauſe many things 
eſſential to ſuch a ſacrifice were wanting in it, 


eſpecially its not being provided and preſented by 
the ſinner. 


6. We meet with many figures in the writ- 
ings of the apoſtles no leſs bold than this. Thus 
the body of Chriſt is the vez/ through which we 
paſs to the holy of holies. We are ſaid to be 
circumciſed 


1 
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circumciſed in his circumerſion, and to be buried 
with him by baptiſm. Our fins are crucified with 
him, and we riſe again with him to newneſs of life. 
After meeting with figures like theſe (and many 
more might be mentioned quite as harſh as theſe) 
can we be ſurprized that Chriſt, who died to pro- 
mote the reformation of the world, ſhould be 


called a ſacrifice for the ſins of men? 


Still leſs ſhall we wonder at this, if we con- 
ſider how familiar all the rites of the Jewiſh reh- 
gion were to the minds of the apoſtles, fo that 
whatever they were writing about, if it bore any 
reſemblance to that ritual, it was ſure to obtrude 
itſelf. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that the death 
of Chriſt was the greateſt objection to chriſtianity 
both with Jews and Gentiles; and what could 
tend more to remove this prejudice, with both of 
them, and eſpecially the Jews, than taking every 
opportunity of deſcribing it in language which to 
them was ſo familiar and reſpectable ? 


7. It has been ſaid by ſome, that ſacrifices 
were originally intended to prefigure the death 
of Chriſt; and that, in themſelves conſidered, they 
were of ſuch a nature, that they would never have 


been thought of by man, without an expreſs 
command from God. 


But whether ſacrifices were originally ap- 
painted by God, or a method which men them- 
ſelves thought (which I think not improbable) 
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of expreſſing their gratitude to God, for his fa- 
vours to them, when we confider the circum- 
ſtances in which they were uſed, they appear 
eaſily to fall under either the general notion of 
gifts, or the more particular one of entertainments, 
furniſhed at the expence of the perſon who was 
dependent and obliged. They were therefore al- 
ways conſidered as acknowledgements for favours 
received from, or of homage due to, God or man, 
In hike manner, they might be uſed to deprecate 
the anger of God or man, or to procure favours 
of any other kind, by begetting in the mind of 
our patron an opinion of our reſpect and eſteem 
for him. 


To all theſe purpoſes ſerved ſacrifices before 
and under the law of Moſes. Without a ſacri- 
fice, or ſome other gift, the Jews were not allowed 
to approach the tabernacle, or the temple, that is, 
the houſe of God. They were expreſsly com- 
manded never to appear before God empty, le 
wrath ſhould be upon them, which was agreeable to 
a cuſtom that is {till univerſal in the Eaſt, never 
to appear in the preſence of any prince, or great 
man, without a preſent, 


That the offering of an animal upon the altar, 
was conlidered, in the law of Moſes, in the fame 
light as any other offering or gift, and a ſacrifice 
for ſin, or any other ſacrifice, is evident from 
ſeveral facts in the Jewiſh hiſtory, and from 
ſeveral circumſtances in their ritual, In many 

1 caſes, 
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caſes, where a perſon was not liable to provide 
an animal for a facrifice, an offering of flour was 
accepted. The Philiſtines alſo, when they were 
convinced of their fault in taking captive the 
ark of God, returned it with a preſent of golden 
mice and emrods, to make atonement for them, 
evidently in the place of a facrifice; and from the 
Grecian hiſtory it appears that (avaMuala,) or pre- 
ſents of gold, filver, ſtatues, &c. were conſtdered 
by them as equivalent to expenſive ſacrifices for 
any purpole whatever, 


In the Jewiſh ritual the ceremonies attending 
a ſacrifice for ſin did not differ in any thing ma- 
terial, from thoſe that were uſed in any other 
ſacrifice. Whatever was the occaſion of the ſacri- 
fice, the perſon who offered it, laid his hand, in 
a ſolemn manner, on the head of the victim, 
which was the formal preſentation of it, the animal 
was ſlain, and the blood ſprinkled. Part of the 
victim was always burnt on the altar, a part was 
the portion of the prieſt, and in ſome caſes the 
remainder was eaten by the offerer. When, there- 
fore, the Jews ſacrificed an animal as a ſin-offer- 
ing, the uſe and ſignification of the ſacrifice itſelf, 
were the ſame as if it had been intended to pro- 
cure any other fayour; and there was no more 
bearing of fin, or any thing properly vicarious in 
the offering of the animal that was made a ſin- 
offering, than if it had been ſacrificed on an occa- 
ſion of thankſgiving, or on any other account. 


N 2 From 
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From all that has been ſaid concerning ſacri- 
fices under the Law, and the hiſtory of their uſes, 
they appear to have been conſidered as circum- 
fances attending an addreſs to the deity, and not as 
things that were of any avail in themſelves. It 
was not the ſacrifice, but the prieſt that was ſaid 
to make atonement ; nor was a ſacrifice univerſally 
neceſſary for that purpoſe. For, upon ſeveral 
occaſions, we read of atonement being made 
when there was no ſacrifice. Phineas is faid to 
have made atonement for the children of Iſrael 
by flaying the tranſgreſſors, Num. xxv. 13. 
Moſes made atonement by prayer only, Ex. 
XXX11, 30, And Aaron made atonement with 
incenſe. 


Whenever the writers of the Old Teſtament 
treat largely concerning ſacrifices, it is evident 
the 1dea they had of them was the ſame with that 
which they had concerning gifts, or preſents of 
any other nature, Thus the Divine Being 1s 
| repreſented as ſaying, Pf. lviii. 8, &c. I will tale 
no bullock out of thy houſe, nor he-goat out of thy 
fold; for every beaſt of the foreſt is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thouſand hills. I know all the fowls of 
the mountains, and the wild beaſts of the field are 
mine. If were hungry, I would not tell thee; for 
the world is mine, and the fulneſs thereof. Will 7 eat 
_ the fleſh of buils, or drink the blood of goats? Offer 
unto God thaniſgtving, and pay thy V0WS unde the 
Moſt Iligb, Sc. 
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Laſtly, if the death of Chriſt had been a pro- 


per ſacrifice, and the forgiveneſs of ſins had de- 
pended upon it only, we ſhould hardly have found 
the reſurrection of Chriſt repreſented as having had 
the ſame uſe, as Rom. iv. 45. He was raiſed again 
fer our juſtification. As figures of ſpeech, theſe 
things are conſiſtent enough, but not other wiſe. 


8. Had the death of Chriſt been ſimply and 
properly a /acrifice, we ſhould not expect to find it 
denominated in any manner that was inconſiſtent 
with this repreſentation, which, however, is very 
common in the ſcriptures. If there be a reſem- 
blance to the death of Chriſt in thoſe things to 
which they compare it, the writers are ſufficiently 
juſtified, as ſuch figures of ſpeech are adapted to 
give a ſtrong view of what they wiſh to deſcribe; 
but if no figure be intended, they are chargeable 
with real inconſiſtency, in calling the ſame thing 
by different names. If one of the repreſentations 
be real, and the reſt figurative, how are we to 
diſtinguiſh among them, when the writers them- 
ſelves give us no intimation of any ſuch differ- 
ence? This circumſtance alone ſeems to prove 
that they made uſe of all theſe repreſentations in 
the ſame view, which, therefore, could be no 
other than as compariſons in certain reſpects. 


Becauſe the word atonement frequently occurs 
in the Old Teſtament, and in ſome caſes atone- 
ments are ſaid to have been made for fin by ſacri- 
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fices, this whole buſineſs, has, on this account 
more particularly, been thought to refer to the 
death of Chriſt, as the only atoning ſacrifice, 
But this notion muſt be given up if we conſider 


the meaning of atonement under the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation. 


From comparing all the paſſages in which 
atonement is mentioned, it is evident that it ſig- 
nifies the making of any thing clean, or holy, ſo 
as to be fit to be uſed in the ſervice of God, or, 
when applied to a perſon, fit to come into the 
preſence of God; God being conſidered as, in a 
peculiar manner, the king and ſovereign of the 
Iſraelitiſh nation, and as it were, keeping a court 
among them. Thus atonement was ſaid to be 
made for the altar. Exod. xxix. 36, and for a 
houſe after having been infected with leproſy, 
Lev. xiv. 58. Aaron made atonement for the 
Levites, Num. viii. 12. when they were dedi- 
cated to their office and miniſtry, when no ſin, or 
offence, is ſaid to have been done away by it. 
Atonement was alſo made at the purification of 
a leper, Lev. xiv. 18. Burnt offerings that were 
wholly veluntary are ſaid to be accepted to make 
atonement for the offerer, Lev. 1. 3. Atonements 
were alſo appointed after involuntary unclean- 
neſs, and ſins of ignorance, as well as in ſome 
caſes of wilful tranſgreſſion, upon repentance and 
reſtitution ; but in this caſe it had no relation to 
the pardon of fin in the ſight of God, but only 
to 
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to the decency and propriety of public worſhip, 
for which, a man who had ſo offended was con- 
ſidered as diſqualified. Guilt, in a moral ſenſe, 
is never ſaid to be atoned for by any ſacrifice, 


but the contrary is ſtrongly expreſſed by David 
and others. 


The Engliſh word atcnement, occurs but once 
in the New Teſtament, and in other places the 
ſame word in the original (zalawaayn) is rendered 
reconciliation ; and this word is never uſed by the 


| Seventy in any paſlage relating to legal atone- 
ments. 


Had the death of Chriſt been the proper 
atoning ſacrifice for the fins of men, and as ſuch, 
been prefigured by the atonements in the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, we might have expected not only 
to have been expreſsly told ſo (if not from the 
firſt, at leaſt after the fulfilment of the prophetic 
type) but alſo that the time, and other circum- 
ſtances of the death of Chriſt, ſhould have cor- 
reſponded 'to thoſe of the types of it. Chriſt 
being put to death at the feaſt of paſſover might 
lead us to imagine that his death had ſome re- 
ference to that buſineſs ; but if he had died as a 
proper expiatory ſacrifice, it might have been ex- 
pected that he would have died on the day of 
expiration, and at the time when the high prieſt 
was entering into the holy of holies. Had this 
been the caſe, I much doubt whether it would 
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have been in the power of any reaſons, though 
ever fo ſolid, to have prevented men from conſi- 
dering the one as the proper type of the other. 
Now the want of this coincidence ſhould lead our 
minds off from making ſuch a compariſon. 


In one paſſage of the New Teſtament Chriſt 
is ſaid to have died as a car/e for us. Gal, ui. 10. 
Chrift has redeemed us from the curſe of the law, 
being made a curſe for us. 


Mention is made of ſeveral kinds of hing, 
accurſed under the Jewiſh conſtitution, but in ge- 
neral they were things devoted to deſtruction. 
Chriſt, therefore, may, in a figurative way of 
ſpeaking, be conſidered as a curſe for us, in con- 
ſequence of his devoting himſelf to death for us. 
But that this can be nothing more than a figure, 
1s evident, becauſe this idea of a curſe is incon- 
ſiſtent with that of a ſacrifice, and therefore ſhews 
that both theſe repreſentations are to be conſi- 
dered as mere figures of ſpeech. Though in ſome 
of the heathen ſacrifices the victim was an ani- 
mal abhorred by the god to which it was offered, 
as the goat ſacrificed to Bacchus; yet in the 
Jewiſh ſacrifices the victim was always a clean 
and uſeful animal, and perfect in its kind. And, 
nothing accurſed was ever ſuffered to be brought 
to the altar of God. Cities and cattle accurſed 
were in the Law devoted to utter deſtruction, 
Not one ſheep or ox of all the cattle of Jericho, 

or 
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or of the Amalakites, was permitted to be ſa- 
crificed. 


Chriſt is alſo compared to the paſchal lamb 
among the Jews. 1 Cor. v. 7. Chriſt cur paſſover 
is ſacrificed for us. Alſo when the legs of Jeſus 
were not broken upon the croſs it is ſaid John 
xix. 36. Theſe things were done that the ſcriptures 
might be fulfilled, a bone of him ſball not be broken, 
evidently referring to the ſame words in Ex. xii. 
46, which relate to the paſchal lamb. 


There are, moreover, ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances in the evangelical hiſtory which lead us 
to this view of the death of Chriſt, eſpecially that 
of his being crucified at the feait of paſſover, 
and of his inſtitution the Lord's ſupper at that 
time, and ſeemingly in reſemblance of it, as if it 
was to be conſidered in the fame light. How- 
ever, the paſchal lamb was far from being a pro- 
per ſacrifice. . It is never ſo denominated in the 
Old Teſtament, except once, Ex. x11. 27, where 
it is called 7he ſacrifice of the Lord's paſſover. But 
this could be only in ſome ſecondary or partial 
ſenſe, and not in the proper and primary ſenſe of 
the word. For there was no prieſt employed upon 
the occaſion, no part was burned or offered unto 
the Lord. And certainly no propitiation or atone- 
ment is ſaid to have been made by it, and therefore 
it was very far from being a ſin offering, 
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Chriſt, with reſpect to his death, is by himſelf 
compared to the ſerpent which was expoſed by 
Moſes in the wilderneſs, that thoſe of the people 
who looked upon it might be cured of the bite 
of ſuch ſerpents. Here the analogy 1s obvious, 
The diſtempers of which they were cured were 
of the body, but thoſe of which we are cured 
by the goſpel are of the mind. John iii. 14. Aud 
as Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, jo 
muſt the ſon of man be lifted up. Ch. xli. 32. Aud 
J, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. In this 
latter text the alluſion is perhaps different from 
that above mentioned; for here Chriſt, being 
raifed above the earth by means of the croſs, is 


repreſented as drawing men from earth towards 
Heaven. 


I ſhall cloſe this account of the figurative re- 
preſentations of the death of Chriſt that occur in 
the New Teſtament, with a view of the principal 
wes that the ſacred writers make of it in illuſtrat- 
ing other things. They ſhew that the apoſtles 
were glad to take every opportunity of conſidering 
the death of Chriſt in à moral view, as affording 
the ſtrongeſt motives to a holy life. They allo 
ſhew a fondneſs for very ſtrong figures of ſpeech. 
For the greater part of the metaphors in the fol- 


lowing verſes are much bolder, and more far 
fetched than comparing the death of Chriſt to a 
ſacrifice, Rom. vi. 3. Know ye not, that ſo many of 

you 
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| you as were baptized into Feſus Chriſt, were bap- 
| tized into his death. Therefore we are buried with 
him by baptiſm, unto death ; that, like as Chriſt was 
; raiſed up from the dead by the glory of bis Father, 
| even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of life, t. 
| Gal. it. 20. J am crucified with Chriſt, ne vers heleſs 
Ilive, yet not J, but Chriſt liveih in me, ch. vi. 14. 
| God forbid that 1 ſhould glory, fave in the croſs of our 
Lord Feſus Chrijt, by which the world is crucified to 
me, and I unto the world, See allo, Eph, ii. 5, 6. 
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SECTION IV. 


Various Kinds of Phraſcology reſpectiug the Death 
of Chriſt explained. 


BesIDEs the death of Chriſt being 
expreſsly called a ſacrifice, and various ſacrifical 
expreſſions being applied to it, the language of 
ſcripture is thought to favour the doctrine of 
atonement in various other reſpects, perfectly cor- 
reſponding with the idea of its being a proper 
ſacrifice, and irreconcileable with other views of it. 


ſhall therefore, briefly conſider every repreſenta- 
tion which I can find of this nature. 


1. Chriſt is frequently ſaid to have died for 
ws, But, in general, this may be interpreted of 
| his 
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his dying on cu. account, or for our benefit. Or, if, 
when rigorouſly interpreted, it ſhould be found 
that if Chriſt had not died, we muſt Have died, it 
is ſtill, however, only conſequentially fo, and by no 
means properly and directiy ſo, as a /ub/iiznte for 
us. For if, in conſequence of Chriſt not having 
been ſent to inſtruct and reform the world, man- 
kind had continued unreformed, and the necel- 
ſary conſequence of Chriſt's coming was his 
death, by whatever means, and in whatever man- 
ner it was brought about, it is plain that there 
was, in fact, no other alternative, but his death, or 
ours. How natural then was it, eſpecially to 
writers accuſtomed to the ſtrong figurative ex- 
preſſion of the Eaſt, to ſay that he died in our 
fead, without meaning it in a ſtrict and proper 
ſenſe, as if God had abſolutely required the death 
of Chriſt, in order to ſatisfy his juſtice for our 
| fins, and as a neceſſary means of his forgiving us. 
Nothing but declarations much more definite and 
expreſs, contained at leaſt in ſome part of ſcrip- 
ture, could authorize us to interpret in this man- 
ner ſuch general expreſſions as the following. 
John x. 11. I am the good ſhepherd ; the good ſhep- 
herd giveth his life for the ſheep, ch. xv. 13. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down bis 
lie for his friend. 1 Pet. iii. 18. Chriſt hath once 
ſuffered for fin, the juſt for the unjuſt, that he migh! 
bring us to God, John xi. 50. It is expedient for 
us that one man ſhould die for the people, and Ib 
the whole nation periſh not. 
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A ſhepherd, in riſking his life for his ſheep, 
evidently gives his life for theirs, in a ſufficiently 
proper ſenſe; becauſe if he had not thrown him- 
ſelf in the way of the wild beaſts that were ruſh- 
ing upon his ſheep they muſt have died. But 
here was no compact between the beaſts and the 
ſhepherd ; the blood of the ſheep was not due to 
them, nor did they accept of that of the ſhepherd 
in its ſtead. This caſe is, therefore, no proper 
parallel to the death of Cariſt, on the principle 
of the doctrine of atonement. 


2. Chriſt is ſaid to have given his life as a 
ranſom (ger) for us, but it is only in two paſſages 
that this view of it occurs, viz. Matt. xx. 28. 
and Mark x. 45, both of which contain the ſame 
expreſhons, as delivered by our Saviour on the 
fame occaſion. The ſon of man came wot to be mini- 
ſtered unto, but to minifter, and to give his life a ran- 
fom for many. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Who gave himſelf a 
ranſom (alam) for all. We meet, however, with 
other expreſſions ſimilar to theſe ; as Tit. 11. 14. 
IV ho gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify to himſelf a peculiar peo- 
le, zealous of good Works. 


In all theſe caſes, the price of redemption is 
ſaid to have been given by Chriſt, but had we 
been authorized to interpret theſe expreſſions as 
if we had been doomed to die, and Chriſt had 
interpoſed, and offered his life to the Father in 
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the place of ours, the repreſentation might have 
been expected to be uniform ; whereas, we find, 
in general, that the price of our redemption is 
given by God, as John iii. 16. God ſo loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten ſon, that whoſc- 
ever believeth on him ſhoald not periſh, but have ever- 
laſting life. Rom. viii. 32. He that ſpared not his 
own ſon, but delivered him up for us all, how fhall he 
net with him freely give us all things ? 


This language, on the part of God, or of 
Chriſt, is very proper, conſidered as figurative. 
For if nothing but the miſſion of Chriſt could 
have ſaved the world, and his death was the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of his undertaking it, God is 
very properly ſaid to have given him up for us; 
or ſince he undertook the work voluntarily, and 
from the love that he bore to man, he alſo may 
be ſaid to have given his life as a ranſom for ours; 
and thus theſe texts come under the ſame general 
idea with thoſe explained above. In a figurative 
ſenſe the goſpel may be ſaid to be the moſt exper- 
ſive proviſion that God has made for recovering 
men from the power of ſin, in order to purchaſe 
them, as it were, for himſelf. 


3. Chriſt is ſaid to bear the ſins of men in the 
following texts. If. liii. 11, He fall bear their 
iniquilics. v. 12. He bore the fins of many. 1 Pet. ii. 
24. Who his own ſelf bore our ſins, in his own body, 
on the tree, Heb, ix. 28. So Chriſt was once offered 
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to bear the ſins of many. But the idea we ought to 
annex to the term bearing ſin, is that of bearing it 
away, or removing it, an effect which is produced 
by the power of the goſpel. Theſe texts are, 
therefore, ſimilar to 1 John iii. 5. Aud ye know 
that he was manifeſted to take away fin, and in him 
was n ſin. The phraſe, bearing ſin, is never ap- 
plied, under the Law, but to the /cap-- goat, on 
the day of expiation, which was not ſacrificed, 
but, as the name expreſſes, was turned out into 
the wilderneſs. 


We ſee clearly in what ſenſe the evangeliſt 
Matthew, underſtood the paſſage above quoted 
from Iſaiah; when, ſpeaking of ſome of our Sa- 
viour's miraculous cures, he ſays, ch. vin. 17. 
EF That it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the 
| prophet Iſaiah, himſelf took our infirmities, and bore 
our fickneſſes, Now how did Chriſt bear the diſ- 
eaſes of men? not by taking them on himſelf, 
and becoming diſeaſed as they had been, but by 
radically curing them. So alſo Chriſt ears, that 
is, bears away, or removes, the fins of men, by 
healing their diſtempered minds, and reſtoring 
them to a ſound and virtuous ſtate, by the power 
of his goſpel. 


4. Some who are willing to give up the idea 
of Chriſt dying as a proper facrifice for us, or in 
our ſtead, ſay nevertheleſs, that God forgives the 
lins of men for the ſake of the merits, or at the inter- 


ceffion 
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ceſſion of Chriſt, and that this appears to be ana- 
logous to the divine conduct in other reſpects ; as 
God is often ſaid to ſhew favour to ſome on the ac- 
count of others, and eſpecially to have ſpared the 
Iſraelites on account of their relation to Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob; and for this reaſon they ſay we 
are required to aſk in the name of Chriſt, The 
texts, however, which bear this aſpect, are very 
few, perhaps none beſide the following. 1 John ii. i. 
If any man fin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jeſus Chriſt the righteous. 


It is not denied, that it may be conſiſtent with 
the maxims of divine government, to ſhew favour 
to ſome perſons on the account of others to whom 
they bear a near relation. It is a wiſe maxim in 
human government, becauſe we are, in many 
caſes, as much concerned for others, as for our- 
ſelves; and therefore a favour to a man's children, 
and poſterity, may be the proper reward of his 
own merit, and alfo anſwer other ends of a reward, 
by being a motive to other perſons to behave 
well. But in general, favours diſtributed in this 
manner, are ſuch as it is perfectly conſiſtent with 
divine rectitude to grant to men without any re- 
gard to others, as giving the land of Canaan to 
the poſterity of Abraham, &c. When the Jews 
incurred actual guilt, they were always puniſhed 
like any other people, and by no means ſpared on 
account of their relation to Abraham. On the 
contrary, they are often ſaid to have been more 
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ſeverely puniſhed for not improving their privi- 
leges, as his deſcendants, &c. 


Admitting, however, that God may be repre- 
ſented as forgiving ſin, in particular caſes, on this 
principle; if all ſin be forgiven for the ſake of 
Chriſt only, we ought, at leaſt, to have been ex- 
preſsly told ſo. Our Saviour never ſays that for- 
givneſs of ſin was procured by him, but he always 
ſpeaks of the free mercy of God in the ſame man- 
ner as the prophets who preceded him; and it is 
particularly remarkable that in his laſt prayer, 
which is properly interceſſor y, we find nothing on 
the ſubject. 


If any ſtreſs be laid on Chriſt being ſaid to 
be our advocate, the Holy Spirit is much more 
frequently and properly called ſo; and by our 
Lord himiſelf; and he is repreſented by Paul as 
acting the part of an advocate and interceſſor. 


Rom. viii. 26. The Spirit itſelf maketh interceſſion 
for Us, 


Repentance and the remiſſion of fin are ſaid to 
be preached in the name of Chriſt. Luke xxiv. 47. 
and through him. Acts xiii. 38. And all who 
believe in him are ſaid to have remiſſion of ſin, 
through his name. Ch. x. 43. But this phraſeo- 
logy is eaſily explained on the idea that the preach- 
ing of the goſpel reforms the world, and that the 
remiſſion of ſin is conſequent on reformation. In 
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one paſſage, indeed, according to our tranſlation, 
God is ſaid to forgive ſin for the ſabe of Chriſt, 
Eph. iv. 32. Beye kind to one another, tender hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Chriſt's ſake 
bas forgiven you. But in the original it is in Chriſt, 
and may be underſtood of he goſpel! of Chriſt. 
Had fin been forgiven, in a proper and ſtrict ſenſe, 
for the ſake of Chriſt, the word freely would hardly 
have been uſed, as it often 1s, with relation to it, 
as in Rom. iii. 34. for this implies that forgive- 
neſs is the free gift of God, and proceeds from his 
eſſential goodneſs and mercy, without regard to 
any foreign conſideration whatever. 


The very great variety of manners in which 
the ſacred writers ſpeak of the method in which 
the pardon of fin is diſpenſed, is a proof that we 
are to allow ſomething to the uſe of figures in 
their language upon this ſubject ; for ſome of theſe 
phraſes muſt be accommodated to the others. In 
general, the pardon of fin is repreſented as the 
act of God himſelf, but in ſome particular caſes 
it is ſaid to be the act of Chriſt. Matt. ix. 6. But 
that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive fin. Col. iii. 13. Even as Chriſt 
bath forgiven you, ſo alſo do ye. But upon a careful 
examination of ſuch texts as theſe, and the com- 
pariſon of them with thoſe in which the pardon of 
fin ſeems to be repreſented as diſpenſed in conſi- 
deration of the ſufferings, the merit, the reſurrection, 
the life, or the obedience, of Chriſt (for all theſe 

views 
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views of it occur) we cannot but conclude that 
they are partial repreſentations, which, at proper 
diſtances, are allowed to be inconſiſtent, without 
any charge of impropriety; and that, according 
to the plain general tenor of ſcripture, the pardon 
of fin, 1s in reality, always diſpenſed by the free 
mercy of God; on account of men's perſonal 
virtue, a penitent upright heart, and a reformed 
exemplary life, without regard to the ſufferings, 
or merit, of any being whatever, 


On this ſubject I would refer my readers to 
a very valuable eſſay on the doctrine of atone- 
ment in the Theological Repofitory*, in which the 
writer (who 1s the Rev. Mr. Turner of Wake- 
field) ſhews that in the Old Teſtament to make 
atonement for any thing or perſon, ſignifies, as I 
have mentioned above, making it, or him, clean, 
or proper for divine ſervice ; and that in the New 
Teſtament, ſimilar expreſſions, which are there 
uſed by way of figure or alluſion, relate to the 
eſtabliſhment and confirmation of the advan- 
tages we at preſent enjoy by the goſpel, and 
particularly the free and uninterrupted liberty 
of worſhipping God according to the inſtitu- 
tions of Chriſt, granted to us in the goſpel; 
juſt as the legal atonements ſerved ſimilar pur- 
poſes under that diſpenſationf. But he ſays 


* Vol iii, p. 385, &c. f Ibid p. 431. 
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he doth not recollect any texts in which the 
death of Chriſt is repreſented as the cauſe, reaſon, 
or motive, why God has conferred theſe bleſſings 
on man. 


The advocates for the doctrine of atonement 
muſt be embarraſſed, when they conſider, that, 
the godhead of Chriſt being incapable of ſuffer- 
ing, his manbocd alone was left to endure all the 
wrath of God that was due for every ſin which 
he forgives; and ſurely one man (and that which 
actually ſuffered of Chriſt, on their own princi- 
ples was no more) could never make a ſufficient 
atonement for the ſins of the whole world, or 
even of the ele only, eſpecially conſidering, as 
they do, that the ſufferings of Chriſt were but 
temporary, and the puniſhment due to fin 
eternal. 


There is a conſiderable difference in opi— 
nion, alſo, with reſpect to the place, or ſcene of 
this expiatory ſuffering. In general it is thought 
to have been, in part, at the time of the agony 
in the garden, and in part on the croſs. But to 
account for this extraordinary ſuffering, they are 
obliged to ſuppoſe ſomething uncommon, and 
undeſcribable in it, to which nothing in the 
common feelings of human nature ever corre- 
ſponded, though at the ſame time, it was only 
human nature that ſuffered. 
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Biſhop Burnet was aware of this difficulty, 
and he expreſſes his ideas of it in a very natural 
manner, ſo as to ſhew clearly how his ſcheme 
was preſſed with it. In his Expoſition of the 39 
Articles *, he ſays, © It is not eaſy for us to ap- 
« prehend in what that agony conſiſted. For we 
« underſtand only the agonies of pain, or of con- 
tc ſcience, which laſt ariſe out of the horror of 
« guilt, or the apprehenſion of the wrath of God, 
« It is, indeed, certain that he who had no ſin 
« could have no ſuch horror in him; and yet it 
eis as certain that he could not be put into ſuch 
e agony only through the apprehenſion and fear 
ce of that violent death which he was to ſuffer 
* the next day. Therefore we ought to conclude 
that there was an inward ſuffering in his mind, 
«as well as an outward viſible one in his body. 
«* We cannot diſtinctly apprehend what that was, 
e ſince he was ſure both of his own ſpotleſs in- 
te nocence, and of his Father's unchangeable love 
«to him. We can only imagine a valt ſenſe of 
e the heinouſneſs of ſin, and a deep indignation 
«at the diſhonour done to God by it, a melting 
« apprehenſion of the corruption and miſeries of 
© mankind by reaſon of ſin, together with the 
© never before felt withdrawing of thoſe conſo- 
« lations that had always filled his foul. But 
« what might be farther in his agony and in his 
« laſt dereliction we cannot diſtinctly apprehend. 


Page 67. 
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«© Only this we perceive, that our minds are ca- 
ce pable of great pain, as well as our bodies are. 
cc Deep horror, with an inconſolable ſharpneſs of 
« thought, is a very intolerable thing. Not- 
ce withſtanding the bodily or ſubſtantial indwel- 
ce ling of the fulneſs of the godhead in him, yet 
© he was capable of feeling vaſt pain in his body, 
* ſo that he might become a complete ſacrifice, 
e and we might have from his ſufferings, a very 
ce full and amazing apprehenſion of the guilt of 
ce ſin. All thoſe emanations of joy with which 
« the indwelling of the eternal word had ever 
© till then filled his ſoul, might then, when he 
ce needed them moſt, be quite withdrawn, and 
ce he be left merely to the firmneſs of his faith, 
© to his patient reſignation to the will of his 
« heavenly Father, and to his willing readineſs 
ce to drink of that cup which his Father had put 
in his hand to drink.“ 


All this only ſhews how miſerably men may 
involve themſelves in ſyſtems unſupported by 
facts. Our Saviour, as an innocent man, could 
have no terrors of a guilty conſcience, and there- 
fore he could feel nothing but the dread of his 
approaching painful and ignominious death. But 
having a clearer idea of this, as we perceive in 
the hiſtory, and conſequently of the agony of it, 
than other men generally have of approaching 
ſufferings, the apprehenſion which he was under, 
no doubt, affected his mind more than we can 
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well conceive. Thoſe who conſider Chriſt as 
ſomething more than a man, cannot imagine 
how he ſhould be ſo much affected in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances; but there is no difficulty in the caſe 
with thoſe who conſider him as a being made 
exaftly like themſelves, and perhaps of a delicate 
tender habit. 


As to the ſins of others, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe that his mind would be leſs at leiſure to 
attend to them then, than at any other time, his 
mind being neceſſarily occupied with the ſenſe 
of his own ſuffering; and accordingly we find 
that all he ſays upon that occaſion reſpects him- 
ſelf only. Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs 
from me. . Nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt, That the preſence of God forſook him, 
whatever he meant by it, 1s not at all ſupported 
by fact; and when he was much oppreſſed with 
ſorrow, an angel was ſent on purpoſe to comfort 
and ſtrengthen him. 


He went through the ſcene of his trial and 
crucifixion with wonderful compoſure, and with- 
out the leaſt appearance of any thing like agony 
of mind. His ſaying, My God, my God, why hajt 
thou forſaken me, was probably, nothing more than 
his reciting the firſt verſe of the ad Pſalm, to 
which he might wiſh to direct the attention of 
thoſe who were preſent, as it contained many 
things peculiarly applicable to his caſe. There is 

nothing 
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nothing in this ſcene, any more than in his agony 
in the garden, but what is eaſily explicable, on the 
ſuppoſition of Chriſt being a man; and to ſuppoſe 
that he was then under an agony of mind, im- 
preſſed upon him, in any explicable manner, by 
the immediate hand of God, in order to aggra- 
vate what he would naturally ſuffer, and thereby 
make his ſufferings an adequate expiation for the 
ſins of the world, is a mere arbitrary ſuppoſition, 
not countenanced by any one circumſtance in 
the narration. 


Calvin, as we ſhall ſee, ſuppoſed the great 
ſcene of our Saviour's ſufferings to have been 
in Hell, in the interval between his death and the 
reſurrection. But this is an hypotheſis no leſs 
arbitrary and unſupported than any other. 


Having now ſeen what the ſcriptures contain 
concerning the doctrine of atonement, let us ſee 
what chriſtians in after ages have built upon it. 
The foundation, we ſhall find, very inadequate 
to the ſuperſtructure, 
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SECTION V. 


O the Opinions of the Apoſtolical Fathers. 


Wi any mode of ſpeech may 
be underſtood either in a /iteral or in a figurative 
ſenſe, there muſt be ſome difficulty in aſcertain- 
ing the real meaning of the perſon who makes 
uſe of it. For it is the ſame thing as if the word 
was properly ambiguous. Thus a papiſt and a 
proteſtant equally make uſe of the words of our 
Saviour, this is my body, but it does not therefore 
follow that they think alike with reſpect to the 
Lord's ſupper. For one of them uſes the ex- 
preſſion as a mere figure of ſpeech, meaning that 
the bread and wine are repreſentations, or me- 
morials, of the body and blood of Chriſt; whereas 
the other takes them to be the body and blood 
itſelf, without any figure. 


In like maner, it cannot be determined from 
the primitive chriſtians calling the death of Chriſt 
a ſacrifice for ſin, a ranſom, Sc. or from their ſay- 
ing, in a general way, that Chriſt died in our 
ſtead, and that he bore our ſins, or even if they car- 
ried this figurative language a little farther, that | 
they really held what is now called the doctrine of L 
atonement, viz. that it would have been incon- 

ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with the maxims of God's moral go- 
government to pardon any fin whatever, unleſ; 
Chriſt had died to make ſatisfaction to divine 
juſtice for it. Becauſe the language above- men- 
tioned may be made uſe of by perſons who only 
believe that the death of Chriſt was a neceſſary 
circumſtance in the ſcheme of the goſpel, and 
that this ſcheme was neceſſary to reform the 
world. 


According to the modern ſyſtem, there is no- 
thing in any of the good works of men that can at 
all recommend them to the favour of God; that 
their repentance and reformation is no reaſon or 
motive with him to forgive their fins, and that al! 
the mercy which he ever ſhews them 1s on the 
account of the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, imputed 
to them. But it will appear that this language 


was altogether unknown in the early ages of 


chriſtianity ; and accordingly Baſnage“, ingenu- 
ouſly acknowledges, that the ancients ſpeak me a- 
grely (maigrement ) of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, 
and give much to good works; a ſufficient in- 
dication, I ſhould think, that they had no ſuch 
ideas as he had concerning the ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt, and that they conſidered the good works 
of men as in themſelves acceptable to God; in the 


ſame manner as the virtue, or merit of Chriſt 


was acceptable to him. I ſhall, however, quote 


* Hiſtorie des eg liſes reformets, vol, i. p. 75. 
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from the early chriſtian writers as much as may 


enable us to perceive how they thought with 
reſpect to this ſubject. 


In the epiſtle of Clemens Romanus are ſome 
expreſſions which, taken ſingly, might ſeem to 
favour the doctrine of atonement. But the ge- 
neral ſtrain of his writings ſhews that he had no 
proper idea of it. Exhorting the Corinthians to 
repentance, and to virtue in general, he mentions 
the example of Chriſt in the following manner. 
« Let us conſider what is good and acceptable, 
« and well pleaſing in the ſight of him that made 
© us. Let us look ſteadfaſtly to the blood of 
« Chriſt, and ſee how precious his blood is in 
© the ſight of God, which being ſhed for our 
* ſalvation, has obtained the grace of repentance 
« for all the world*.” This ſeems to be little 
more than a repetition of what is ſaid in the 
book of Acts, of Chriſt being exalted as a prince 


and a ſaviour, to give repentance and remiſſion 


of fits. 


He farther ſays}, © Let us ſearch into all 
« ages that have gone before, and let us learn 
« that the Lord has, in every one of them, ſtill 
« given place for repentance to ſuch as would 
ce turn to him.” He then mentions the preach- 
ing of Noah to the old world, and of Jonah to 


* Sect, vii, Cotilerii, edit. vol. i. p. 150. Ib. 
the 
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the Ninevites, of whom he ſays. © Howbeit 
ce they, repenting of their ſins, appeaſed God by 
ce their prayer, and were ſaved though they were 
ce ſtrangers to the covenant of God.“ After this 
he recites what Iſaiah, Ezekiel, and other pro- 
phets have ſaid to this purpoſe; and in all his 
ſubſequent exhortations he ſeems, to have no 
idea of any thing but repentance and the mercy 
of God, and the immediate conſequence of it, 
without the interpoſition of any thing elſe. 
«© Wherefore, ſays he“, Let us obey © his ex- 
ce cellent and glorious will, and imploring his 
© mercy and goodneſs, let us fall down upon 
ce our faces before him, and caſt ourſelves upon 
« his mercy.” _ 


This writer alſo ſpeaks of virtue alone as 
having immediately great power with God. 
And eſpeciallyf, let them learn how great a 
« power humility has with God, how much a 
« pure and holy charity avails with him, how 
cc excellent and great his fear is, and how it will 
ce fave all ſuch as turn to him with holineſs in a 
« pure mind.” He ſpeaks of the efficacy of faith 
in the ſame language with the apoſtle Paul. 
The Jews,” he ſays}, © were all greatly glo- 
ce rjfied, not for their own ſakes, or for their own 
* works, or for righteouſneſs which they them- 
ce ſelves had wrought, but through his will” (in 


1 Sect. 9. oF Sect. 21, I Sect. 32. 
conſequence 
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conſequence of the bleſſing promiſed to Abra- 
ham.) © And we alfo, being called by the ſame 
« will in Chriſt Jeſus, are not juſtified by our- 
ce ſelves, either by our own wiſdom, or know- 
« ledge, or piety, or the works which we have 
« done, in the holinefs of our hearts, but by 
ce that faith by which God almighty has juſtified 
« all men from the beginning.” But by faith 
this writer only means another virtue of the 
mind, viz. that regard to God, belief in his 
promiſes, and ſubmiſſion to his will, which ſup- 
ports the mind of man in great difficulties and 
trials. This was plainly his idea of the juſtifi- 
cation of Abraham himſelf. “ For what, was 
ce our Father Abraham bleſſed,“ was it not that 
e through faith he wrought righteouſnnſs and 
ce truth.” 


It is poſſible that perſons not acquainted with 
the writings of the apoſtolical Fathers would 
imagine that, when they uſed ſuch phraſes as 
being juſtified by the blood of Chriſt, they muſt 
mean, as ſome now do, that without the death 
of Chriſt our repentance would have been of no 
avail; but when we conſider all that they have 
written, and the language of thoſe who followed 
them, who treat more fully on the ſubject, and 
who appear not to have been ſenſible that they 
thought differently from them with reſpect to it, 
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we ſhall be ſatisfied that thoſe phraſes conveyed 
no ſuch ideas to them as they now do to us. 


Barnabas ſpeaking of the Jewiſh ſacrifices, 
fays*, © Theſe things, therefore, has God abo- 
cc liſhed, that the new law of our Lord Jeſus 
&« Chriſt, which is without the yoke of any ſuch 
ce neceſſity, might have the ſpiritual offerings of 
© men themſelves. For ſo the Lord faith again, 
ce to thoſe heretofore; Did I at all command 
© your Fathers, when they came out of the land 
ce of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or ſacri- 
ce fices. But this I commanded them, ſaying, 
« let none of you imagine evil in your hearts 
ce againſt his neighbour, and love no falſe oath, 
ce For as much then as we are not without un- 
te derſtanding, we ought to apprehend the deſign 
« of our merciful Father. For he ſpeaks to us, 
« being willing that we, who have been in the 
ce {ame error about the ſacrifices, ſhould think and 
&* find how to approach unto him; and therefore 
ce he thus beſpeaks us; The ſacrifice of God is a 
* broken ſpirit. A broken and a contrite heart 
* God will not deſpiſe.” This is not ſubſtitut- 
ing the ſacrifice of Chriſt in the place of the ſa- 
crifices under the law, but moral virtue only. 


In the ſhepherd of Hermas (if this ſhould be 
thought to be the work of the Hermas men- 


® Sect, ii. Cotilerii, edit. p. 57. 
tioned 
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tioned by Paul) we find nothing of the doctrine 
of atonement, but ſtrong expreſſions denoting 
the acceptableneſs of repentance and good works 
only. © Then,“ ſays he*, © ſhall their ſins be for- 
« given, which they have heretofore committed, 
« and the ſins of all the ſaints, who have ſinned 
c even unto this day, if they will repent with all 
ce their hearts, and remove all doubts out of 
ce their heart.” He farther ſays}, © Whoever 
« has ſuffered for the name of the Lord are 
« eſteemed honourable by the Lord, and all 
« their offences are blotted out, becauſe they 


« have ſuffered death for the name of the Son 
« of God.“. | 


It ſeems pretty evident that /o far we find 
no real change of opinion with reſpect to the 
efficacy of the death of Chriſt. Theſe writers 
adopt the language of the apoſtles, uſing the 
term ſacrifice in a figurative ſenſe, and repreſent 
the value of good works, without the leaſt hint 
or caution leſt we ſhould thereby detract from 
the merits of Chriſt, and the doctrine of ſalva- 
tion by his imputed righeouſneſs. 


* Vil. 1, Sect, a Þ Sim. ix, Sect, 28. 
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SECTION VL 


Of the Opinion of the Fathers till after the Time 
of Auſtin. 


"That it was not the received doctrine 
of the chriſtian church within this period, that 
Chriſt did, in any proper ſenſe, make the Divine 
Being placable to men; but that the pardon of fin 
proceeded from the free mercy of God, independ- 
ently of his ſufferings and merit, may, I think, be 
clearly inferred from ſeveral conſiderations. 


1. This doctrine, on which ſo much ſtreſs 

has been laid by ſome moderns, is never enume- 

rated as an article of chriſtian faith, in any antient 

ſummary of chriſtian doctrine; and the early chriſ- 

tian writers, eſpecially thoſe who made apologies 

for chriſtianity, had frequent occaſion to do it; 
and we have ſeveral ſummaries of this kind. 


To ſay nothing of the apologies of Juſtin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, and Tertullian, who give 
accounts of the principal articles of chriſtian faith, 
but may be thought to do it too conciſely for us 
to expect that they ſhould take notice of ſuch a 
doctrine as this (though the great importance of 
it, in the opinion of thoſe who hold this doctrine, 

IS 
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is ſuch, as ought to have given it the preference 
of any other) I cannot help laying particular 
ſtreſs on the omiſſion of it by Lactantius, who 
treats profeſſedly of the ſyſtem of chriſtianity, as 
it was generally reccived in his days. Yet in his 
Divine Inſtitutions, there is ſo far from being any 
mention of the neceſſity of the death of Chriſt to 
atone for the fins of men, that he treats of the 
nature of ſin, of the mercy of God, and of the 
efficacy of repentance, as if he had never heard 
of any ſuch doctrine, 


We ſee his ſentiments on theſe ſubjects very 
fully in his treatiſe De Ira Dei*. And when he 
profeſſedly conſiders the reaſons of the incarnation 
and death of Chriſt t, he only ſays, that, © ex- 
« ample was neceſſary to be exhibitted to men as 
« well as precepts, and therefore it was neceſſary 
« that God ſhould be cloathed with a mortal 
* body, be tempted, ſuffer, and die.” He gives 
no other reaſon whatever. Again, he ſays , 
« Chriſt was made fleſh, becauſe he was not only 
ce to each, but alſo to do, and to be an example, 


that none might alledge in their excuſe the 
« weakneſs of the fleſh.” 


Cyprian, an earlier writer, often mentions the 
humiliation and ſufferings of Chriſt, but always 


Cap. xix. xx. I Epitome, chap, I. p. 142. 
1 Cap. v. p. 143. 
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either as an example, or ſimply as foretold by the 
prophets. 


Arnobius ſays, That“, « Chriſt permitted his 
ce man, that is, the man to whom he was united 
ce to be killed, that, in conſequence of it (viz. his 
ce reſurrection afterwards) it might appear that 
ce what they had been taught concerning the ſafety 
ce of their ſouls was ſafe, or to be depended upon, 


ce and that death was not to be defeated any other 
ce Way.“ 


Auſtin, in ſeveral places, ſpeaks of the end 
of Chriſt's life and death, but never as deſigned 
to make ſatisfaction for the ſins of men, but ge- 
nerally as an example. © In his paſſion he ſhewed 


what we ought to endure; in his reſurrection, 


ce what we are to hope forf.” Speaking of the 
incarnation in general, he ſays ,“ Chriſt aſſumed 
*« a human body, and lived among men, that he 
ce might ſet us an example of living, and dying, 
ce and riſing again.” When he ſpeaks figuratively, 
it is plain he did not carry his ideas ſo far as the 
orthodox now do. © In his death,” he ſays, © he 
e made a gainful traffick, he purchaſed faithful 
« men, and martyrs. He bought us with his 
ce blood. He laid down the price of our redemp- 
<« tion.” But he likewiſe ſays, © the martyrs have 
« returned what was laid out for them, that is, 


Lib. i. p. 24. f Lardner's Credibility, vol. x. p. 299. Ib. 
« have 


Js 
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« have given what was purchaſed, even their 
ce lives,” 


Some orthodox writers complain of the im- 
perfect knowledge which the primitive chriſtian 
writers had of the chriſtian ſyſtem in this reſpect. 
Gallæus obſerves, according to Lardner*, that 
Lactantius ſaid little or nothing of Chriſt's prieſtly 
office. Lardner himſelf, adds, © I do not remem- 
ce ber that Jerom hath any where taken notice of 
te this, but it is likely enough to be true; and that 
ce Lactantius did not conſider Chriſt's death in 
« the modern way, as a propitiatory ſacrifice for 
ce fin, or a ſatisfaction made to divine juſtice for 
te the ſins. of the human race, may be argued 
« from the paſſages which he quotes from it con- 
« cerning the value of repentance, and the ends 
« of Chriſt's death.” He adds that many other 
« antient chriſtians will come in for their ſhare 
© in this charge. For according to Flacius Illy- 
ricus, „ the chriſtian writers who lived ſoon after 
ce Chriſt and his apoſtles, diſcourſed like philoſo- 
ce phers, of the Law, and its moral precepts, and 
* of the nature of virtue and vice, but they were 
© totally ignorant of man's natural corruption, 
e the myſteries of the goſpel, and Chriſt's be- 
« nefit. His countryman Jerom,” he ſays, © was 
ce well ſkilled in the languages, and endeavoured 
* to explain the ſcripture by verſions and com- 


® Lardner's Credibility, vol. vii. p. 145. 
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ce mentaries; but after all, he was able to do but 
ce very little, being ignorant of the human diſeaſe, 
ce and of Chriſt the phyſician, and wanting both 
ce the key of ſcripture, and the lamb of God to 
ce open to him. 


The ſame Flacius, or ſome other learned 
writer of his time, obſerves concerning Euſebius, 
biſhop of Ceſerea, that © it 1s a very low and im- 
ce perfect deſcription which he gives of a chriſtian, 
© making him only a man, who by the know- 
« ledge of Chrilt and his doctrine, is brought to 
ce the worſhip of the one true God, and the prac- 
ce tice of ſobriety, righteouſneſs, patience, and 
« other virtues, But he hath not a word about 
« regeneration or imputed righteouſneſs.” 


I cannot forbear adding what Dr. Lardner 
very pertinently ſubjoins to this quotation. “ Poor 
ce ignorant, primitive chriſtians, I wonder how 
te they could find the way ro heaven. They 
ce lived near the times of Chriſt and his apoſtles. 
« They highly valued, and diligently read the 
« holy ſcriptures, and ſome of them wrote com- 
© mentaries upon them; but yet, it ſeems, they 
© knew little or nothing of their religion, though 
© they embraced and profeſſed it with the mani- 
ce feſt hazard of all earthly good things; and 
© many of them laid down their lives rather than 
&« renounce it. Truly we of theſe times are very 
* happy in our orthodoxy ; but I wiſh that we 
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ce did more excel in thoſe virtues which they, and 
te the ſcriptures likewiſe, I think recommend, as 
ce the diſtinguiſhing properties of a chriſtian. And 
« T am not a little apprehenſive, that many things 
« which now make a fair ſhew among vs, and in 
tc which we mightily pride ourſelves, will in the 
« end prove weeds only, on which the owner of 
te the ground ſets no value.” | 


2. Some controverſies were ſtarted in the pri- 
mitive times which could not have failed to draw 
forth the ſentiments of the orthodox defenders of 
the faith on this ſubject, if they had really believed 
the death of Chriſt to be a proper ſacrifice for fin, 
and that without it, God either could not, or 
would not, pardon any lin. 


All the Docetz, and the Gnoſtics in general, 
who believed that Chriſt was man only in appear- 
ance, and did not really ſuffer, could have no idea 
of the meritorious nature of his death, as ſuch; 
and yet this is never objected to any of them by 
Irenzus, or others, who write the moſt largely 
againſt them. 


The Manicheans alſo did not believe that 
Chriſt died, and conſequently, as Beauſobre, who 
writes their hiſtory, obſerves, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily have aſcribed the ſalvation of the ſoul to the 
doctrine and the example of Chriſt; and yet none 
of the primitive Fathers who write againſt them 

P 3 obſerve, 
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obſerve, that the great end of Chriſt's coming 
into the world would then be defeated, in that the 
ſins of men would not be ſatisfied for“. Auſtin, 
who writes againſt the Manicheans, and from 
whom, on account of his doctrine of grace and 
original fin, we might expect a complete ſyſtem 
of atonement, never objects to them their want 
of ſuch a doctrine, but combats them on other 
principles. 


3. Had the antient chriſtian writers had the 
ideas which ſome of the moderns have concern- 
ing the all-ſufficient ſacrifice of Chriſt, and the 
inſufficiency of good works, they could not have 
expreſſed themſelves as they generally do, with 


reſpect to the value of repentance and good work: 
in the ſight of God. 


Cyprian ſays, © What ſinners ought to do, the 
ee divine precepts inform us, viz. that ſatisfaction 
« is made to God by good works, and that ſins 
ce are done away by the merit of compaſſion.” 


Lactantius ſays , Let no one who has been 
ee led into fin by the impulſe of paſſion deſpair of 
ce himſelf, for he may be reſtored if he repent of 
ce his ſins, and by good works make ſatisfaction to 
* God. (fatisfaciat deo): © For if we think our 


* Lardner's Credibility, vol. vi. p. 294. 
+ Inſt, lib. vi. cap. 24. p. 631. 
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« children to be corrected when they repent of 
« their faults, why ſhould we deſpair of the cle- 
te mency of God being pacified by repentance (pe- 
ce nitendo poſle placari).” Again“, © Whoever, 
« therefore, obeys the divine precepts is a worſhip- 
ce per of the true God, whoſe ſacrifices are gentle 
e neſs of mind, an innocent life and good works.“ 


The manner in which Auſtin ſpeaks of the 
merit of good works, ſhews that he could not 
have had any proper idea of the ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt. “ By theſe alone,” he ſays, We ſecure 
e happineſs. In this way we recover ourſelves, 
te In this way we come to God, and are recon- 
ce ciled to him, whom we have greatly provoked. 
« When we ſhall be brought before his preſence, 
« Jet our good works there ſpeak for us, and let 
« them ſo ſpeak that they may prevail over our 
« offences. For which ſoever is moſt will prevail, 
« either for puniſhment, or for mercy.” ; 

4. The merit of martyrdom was held in the 
higheſt eſteem by all the primitive chriſtians. If, 
therefore, good works in general were thought by 
them to have merit with God, much more may 
we expect to find that they had this idea of what 
they conſidered as the moſt heroic act of virtue. 
And indeed the language of the primitive chriſ- 
tians on the ſubject of martyrdom is exceedingly 


Ib. p. 636. + Lardner's Credibility, vol. x. p. 303. 
P 4 inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with any notion of atonement for ſin 
by the death of Chriſt alone, without regard to 
any thing that man can do for himſelf. 


Ignatius, in a fragment of an epiſtle preſerved 
by Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of certain crimes, ſays, 
that they could not be wiped out even by the 


blood of martyrdom. He alſo wiſhes that his 


own ſufferings might be accepted as a purification, 
and price of redemption for them (T#prmua ra: 
evo) X. 


. Origen ſays, © Chriſt has laid down his life 
ce for us. Let us alſo lay down our lives, I will 
cc not {ay for him, but for ourſelves, and for thoſe 
« who may be edified by our martyrdom.—And 


c perhaps as we are redeemed by the precious 


« blood of Chriſt, Jeſus having received a name 
ce above every name, ſo ſome may be redeemed 
cc by the blood of the martyrsF.” And yet this 
writer ſays, © Chriit offered his own life not un- 
« like thoſe, who of their own aceord, devoted 
ce themſelves to death to deliver their country 
ce from ſome peſtilence, &cF.” As this language 
could only be figurative in this writer, we may 
conclude, that it is no otherwiſe to be interpreted 
when we meet with it in other writers of thoſe 
times, 


Le Clerc's Hiſtoria Eccl. A. D. 116. 
+ Lardner*s Credibility, vol. v. p. 226; 
1 Contra Celſum, p. 24. 
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5. The great virtue which the antient Fathers 
aſcribed to bapii/m and the Lord's ſupper, with 
reſpect to the forgiveneſs of ſins, ſhews plainly, 
that they did not conſider the wrath of God as 
pacified by the death of Chriſt once for all. And 
though the Lord's ſupper was a commemora- 
tion of the death of Chriſt, it is plain that they 
did not conſider the adminiſtration of it merely 
as an application of his merits or ſufferings to 
themſelves ; but as having a virtue independent 
of that, a virtue originating from the time of the 
celebration. This will be abundantly evident 
when I come, in the courſe of this work, to ſhew 
the abuſes of thoſe inſtitutions. However, what 
they ſay concerning baptiſm will not admit of 
ſuch an interpretation as ſome perſons, not well 
acquainted with their writings, might be diſpoſed 
to put on ſimilar expreſſions relating to the 
euchariſt. 


Among others, Tertullian frequently ſpeaks 
of baptiſm as waſhing away the guilt of ſin. In 
ſeveral of the antient liturgies, particularly that of 
Chryſoſtom, the prieſt prays that the euchariſt 
may ſerve for the remiſſion of ſins and the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit. It 1s well known, 
that at length, the church of Rome, in purſuance 
of the ſame train of thinking, came to conſider 
the euchariſt to be as proper a ſacrifice as the death 
of Chriſt itſelf, and as having the ſame original 
independent virtue, | 

Many 
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6. Many of the antient writers, in imitation 
of the author of the epiſtle of the Hebrews, call 
the death of Chriſt a /acrifice, and alſo ſay that 
it was prefigured by the ſacrifices under the Law, 
But that this was no fixed determinate view of 
the ſubject with them, is evident from their lan- 
guage upon other occaſions ; eſpecially when, 
like the prophets of old, they oppoſe good works, 
and not the death of Chrift, to the ſacrifices 
under the Law, as being of more value than they 
were. 


Lactantius, in his Epitome of Divine Inſti- 
tutions, ſpeaking of ſacrifices, ſays®, © the tru: 
« ſacrifice is that which is brought from the 
te heart,” meaning good works. With reſpect to 
the ſame he alſo ſaysF, © Theſe are victims, this 
te is a peculiar ſacrifice which a man brings to 


e the altar of God, as a pledge of the diſpoſition 
* of his mind.“ 


Though, therefore, in the Clementine liturgy, 
contained in the Apoſtelical Conſtitutions F, Chriſt 
is called a high prieſt and is ſaid to be himſelf the 
ſacrifice, the ſhepherd, and alſo the ſheep, © to ap- 
ce peaſe his God and Father, to reconcile him to 
ce the world, and to deliver all men from the 
« impending wrath,” we muſt not infer (notwith- 


„Cap. lyiii. p. 173. + Cap. Ixvii. p. 215. 
I Brett's Edit. p. 8. 
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ſtanding in theſe general terms, this writer ſeems 
to expreſs even the proper principle of the doc- 
trine of atonement) that, if he had dwelt longer 
on the ſubject, he would have been uniform in his 
repreſentations. If this was the opinion of the 
author of that liturgy, and thoſe who made uſe 
of it, it did not generally prevail. For the prin- 
ciples of that doctrine will very clearly appear to 
have been altogether unknown to the molt emi. 
nent writers of that age. 


One might have imagined that when Juſtin 
Martyr ſays“ that, Chriſt took (pe) the ſins of 
* men,” his idea had been that he made himſelf 
reſponſible for them. But the tenor of all his 
writings ſhews that he was very far from having 
any ſuch idea. He will not even admit that, in 
any proper ſenſe, Chriſt can be conſidered as 
having been made @ curſe for us. He ſays }, 
that © when in the Law they are ſaid to be ac- 
e curſed who were crucified, we are not to ſup- 
« poſe that the curſe of God lies againſt Chriſt, 
© by whom he ſaves thoſe who have done things 
« worthy of a curſe.” Again he ſays, © if the 
* Father of all choſe that his Chriſt ſhould re- 
tc ceive (avanact2m) the curſes of all men (that is, 
<* be curſed or hated by all men) knowing that 
© he would raiſe him again after he was crucified 
and dead, will you conſider him who endured 


* Apol, 1. Edit, Thirlby, p. 73+ T Dial, Ib. p. 345. 
ce theſe 
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© theſe things, according to his Father's will, as 
© accuſed ?” 


Auſtin ſays*, * Chriſt took their puniſhment 
ee but not their guilt.” And again, © by taking 
ce their puniſhment and not their guilt, he abo- 
« liſhed both the guilt and the puniſhment.” 
But it 1s to be conſidered, as was obſerved above, 
that Auſtin was certainly ignorant of the principle 
of the doctrine of atonement ; ſo that we can on!y 
ſuppoſe him to have meant that Chriſt ſuffered 
upon our account, and for our benefit; and though 
if he had not ſuffered, we muſt, it would have 
been not dire#ly, but by remote conſequence. His 
ſaying that Chriſt did not take the gail, of our 
ſins, ſhews clearly that he had no idea of his 
bearing our ſins in the common acceptation of 
the word, ſo as to make himſelf anſwerable for 
them; and therefore he could not, in a proper 
ſenſe, be ſaid to take the puniſhment of them. 


7, When the antient chriſtian writers do ſpeak 
of the miſſion and death of Chriſt, as reverſing 
the effects of ſin, and reſtoring things to the ſame 
ſtate in which they were before the fall, ſo as to 
make man once more immortal, their idea was 
not that this was effected by procuring the par- 
don even of that ſin of Adam, by which deat! 
was entailed upon his poſterity ; but by means 


® Grotius De Satisfadtione, Opera vol. iv. p. 345. 
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of Chriſt doing (which indeed they did not clearly 
explain) what Adar was not able to do. © For 
ce this reaſon,” ſays Irenæus , © was the word of 
« God made man, and he who was the ſon of 
te God, became the ſon of man, that man, being 
te mixed with the word of God, he might, by re- 
« ceiving the adoption, become the ſon of God. 
« For we could not otherwiſe receive immor- 
« tality, unleſs we were united to incorruptibility 
ce and immortality, But how could we be united 
ce to incorruptibility and 1mmortality, unleſs that 
ce which we are had become incorruptible and 
« jmmortal; that ſo, what was corruptible, might 
« be abſorbed by what was incorruptible, and 
« what was mortal by immortality, that we might 
« receive the adoption of lons ?” 


I am far from pretending to explain, and much 
leſs to defend this paſſage of Irenæus. But it is 
evident, that it is not capable of receiving any 
light from the principle of the doctrine of atone- 
ment. If this writer had had the ſame idea that 
many now have of it, he could not have been ſo 
embarraſſed on the ſubject. 


The ſame general object of the death of Chriſt 
is expreſſed by Lactantius, but without annexing 
to it any particular explanation, in 'the follow- 
ing paſſage of his Epitome 7. Therefore the 


* Lib, iii, cap. xxi, p. 249. + Cap. xlui, p. 113. 
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* ſupreme Father ordered him to deſcend upon 
& earth, and put on a human body, that being ſub- 
te ject to the paſſions of the fleſh, he might teach 
« yirtue and patience, not by words only, but alſo 
« by actions. Wherefore he was born again of a 
&© virgin, without a father, as a man, that, as when 
e he was created by God alone, in his firſt ſpiri- 
te tual nativity, he was made a holy ſpirit, ſo being 
« born of his mother alone, in his ſecond carnal 
c nativity, he might become holy fleſh ; that by 
ce his means the fleſh which had been ſubject to 
* ſin, might be delivered from death.“ 


Athanaſius did plainly conſider Chriſt as dying 
in the place of men who were ſubject to death, 
But he does not ſay that it was to fatisfy the jul- 
tice of God for their ſins, but to procure the re- 
ſurrection of mankind in general, the wicked as 
well as the righteous, to a future life ; which is by 
no means the idea of thoſe who now maintain the 
doctrine of atonement, though it may be ſaid to 
be an approach towards it. 


ce It was,” ſays he*®, © an inſtance of his love 
* to mankind, that both inſtead of the death of 
« all men before, the law which related to that 
« mortality, might be diſannulled, as having its 
ic power entirely ſatisfied in the Lord's body, and 
« ſo had no more place againſt the reſt of man- 


Opera, vol. i. p. 61. 
ce kind; 
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« kind; and alſo, that he might recover and 
« revive thoſe men that were returning to cor- 
« ruption from death, by making their bodies his 
« own, and by the grace of the reſurrection; and 
« ſo might extinguiſh the power of death with 
ce reſpe& to them, as ſtubble is plucked out of 
« the fire. For the word being conſcious that the 


mortality of all men could not otherwiſe be 


c put an end to than by the dying of all men, and 
ce it being impoſſible that the word, which was 
ce immortal, and the Son of the Father, ſhould 
« die; for this cauſe he took to himſelf a body 
e that could die, that the ſame body, by partaking 
« of that word, which was over all, might be an 
c equivalent for the death of all, and yet might 
ce afterwards continue incorruptible, on account 
« of the word that was the inhabitaat, and ſo cor- 
« ruption might afterwards ceaſe from all men 
« by the grace of the reſurreCtion.” Alſo in the 
hturgy aſcribed to Neſtorius, Chriſt is faid® to 
have undergone for men the puniſhment due 
ce to their ſins, giving himſelf to die for all whom 
« death had dominion over,” 


It is evident, from all theſe paſſages, that 
theſe writers had no idea of Chriſt's ſo ſuffering 
for men, as to endure for them any part of the 


puniſhment that was to be inflicted in a future 


world, but only to procure the reverſion of the 


Brett, p. 94. 
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ſentence paſſed upon men in conſequence of the 
fall of Adam; ſo far, that, though all men ſhould 
actually die, they ſhould not continue ſubject to 
death, but have the benefit of a reſurrection. 


8. It appears, that by ſome means or other, 
probably the too literal interpretation of the figu- 
rative language of ſcripture, ſuch an advance was 
made towards the doctrine of atonement, in the 
period of which I am now treating, that it was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed that the death of Chriſt was a price 
paid for our redemption from the power of death, 
and that without 1t there would have been no re- 
ſurrection from the dead. But this ſyſtem was fo 
far from being completed, that theſe writers could 
not determine to whom this price was paid ; and 
1t- general it was agreed that it was paid to the 
Devil, to whom mankind had been given over, in 
_ conſequence of the ſin of Adam. 


Origen was clearly of this opinion. © If, 
ſays he“, © we are bought with a price, as Paul 
ce affirms, we muſt have been bought from ſome 
© perſon whoſe ſlaves we were, who alſo de- 
© manded what price he pleaſed, that he might 
ce diſmiſs from his power thoſe which he held. 
« But it was the devil that held us. For to him 
ce we had been given over for our ſins. Where- 
© fore, he demanded che blood of Chriſt as the 


4 Opera, vol. ii. p. 486. 
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et price of our redemption.” He goes on to 
« obſerve, that till the blood of Chrift was 
« given, which was ſo precious that it alone 
« could ſuffice for the redemption of all, it was 
te neceſſary for all thoſe who were under the Law 
« to give each his own blood, in a kind of imi- 


«tation of a future redemption; and therefore 


« that we, for whom the price of Chriſt's blood 


eis paid, have no occaſion to offer a price for 


« ourſelves, that is the blood of circamciſion.” In 
this place, therefore, he ſuppoſes that the rite of 
circumciſion, and not the ſacrifice of animals, was 
intended to prefigure the death of Chriſt, and to 
ſerve as a kind of temporary ſubſtitute for it. 


This writer alſo compares the death of Chriſt 
to that of thoſe in the heathen world who de- 
voted themſelves to death, to avert public cala- 
mities from their country. © It is requſite “, 
for ſome ſecret and incomprehenſible reaſons 
© in nature, that the voluntary death of a righ- 
* teous man ſhould diſarm the power of evil dæ- 
© mons, who do miſchief by means of plagues, 
* dearths, tempeſts, &c. It is not probable, 
« therefore,” he ſays, © that Chriſt died to break 
« the power of the great demon, the prince 
« of the other dæmons, who has in his power 


« the ſouls of all the men that ever lived in the 
« world.” | 


* Contra Celſum, p. 25. 


2 This 
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This opinion, however, of the price of our 
redemption being paid to the devil, avp*2r3 not 
to have been univerſally acqunciced in; and 
Gr. Nazianzen takes ic up as a ai ion that had 
not been diſcuſſed before; and after propoſing 
ſeveral ſchemes, and not appearing 0 be fatif. 
fied with any of them, he gives his own opinion 
with conſiderable difidence. *“ We may in- 
e quire,” he ſays*, “into a fact, and an opinion, 
« which had been over-looked by many, but 
© which I have diligently conſidered, viz. to 
cc whom, and for what, was the blood of Chriſt 
* ſhed. We were in the poſſeſſion of the devil, 
ce being ſold to him for fin, we having received the 
<« pleaſures of ſin in return. But if the price ot 
* redemption could only be received by him who 
© had poſſeſſion of us, I aſk 2% whom was this blood 
* paid, and for what cauſe? For if it was paid to 
© that wicked one, it was ſhameful indeed; and 
ce if he not only received a price from God, but 
« God himſelf was that price, for ſuch a price 
ce it was certainly juſt that he ſhould ſpare us. 
«© Was the price paid to the Father? But how, 
for we were not held by him, and how could 
ce the Father be delighted with the blood of his 
© only begotten Son, when he would not receive 
ce Iſaac who was offered to him by Abraham? 
« Or rather did the Father receive the price, 
© not becauſe he deſired, or wanted it, but be- 


Orat. xlii. Opera, p. 691, 
te caule 
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cc cauſe it was convenient that man ſhould be 
ce ſanctified by what was human in God, that he, 
« by conquering the tyrant, might deliver us, 
ce and bring us to him.” 


The opinion which this writer mentions in 
the laſt place, and that to which we may, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe he was moſt inclined, is that the 
death of Chriſt, is, in ſome manner, inſtrumental 
to our /anification, that is, to our being made 
fit to be offered to God, and to be made his 
property, after having been in the power of the 
devil, but he does not ſay that it was for our 
juſtification. He, therefore, had no proper idea 
of what is now called the doctrine of atonement. 
Indeed, he expreſſes himſelf with ſo much un- 
certainty, that ſome may ſtill think, he was, 
upon the whole, of the opinion of Origen, viz. 
that the price of our redemption was paid to 
the devil, but that it was more than he was 
fairly intitled to. 


That the devil was the perſon to whom the 
price of our redemption was due, ſeems to have 
been the general opinion of ſpeculative writers 
till the age of the ſchaolmen. Ambroſe ſays“, 
© we were pledged to a bad creditor, for fin. 
_ * Chriſt came, and offered his blood for us.“ 
This writer has a diſtinction with reſpect to our 


* Grotii, Opera, vol. iv. p. 344. 
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redemption by Chriſt, which is ſomething cu- 
rious. For he ſays, © the fleſh of Chriſt was 
« given for the ſalvation of the body, and his 
* blood for the ſalvation of the ſoul.” I do not 
know that any of the moderns follow him in this. 
Optatus Milevitanus alſo ſpeaks of the devil 
being in poſſeſſion of mens ſouls, before they 
were redeemed by the blood of Chriſt®, 


Auſtin writes ſo fully on this ſubject, and his 
opinions in general acquired ſuch an aſcendency 
in the weſtern church, for many centuries after 
his death, that I ſhall give a larger extract from 
his writings, < What,” ſays he +; © is the power 
ce of that blood, in which if we believe we ſhall 
* be ſaved, and what is the meaning of being 
c reconciled by the death of his Son? Was God 
ce the Father ſo angry with us, that he could not 
ce be pacified without the death of his Son? By 
« the juſtice of God the race of man was deli- 
© yered to the devil; the ſin of the firſt man 
ce being transferred to all his poſterity, the debt 
ce of their firſt parents binding them: not that 
fe God did it, or ordered it, but he permitted 
ce thera to be ſo delivered. But the goodneſs of 
« God did not forſake them, though in the 
<« devil's power, nor even the devil himſelf, for 
che lives by him. If, therefore, the commil- 


* Opera, p. 80. 
= Trinitate, lib, xiii. cap. xi. Opera, vol. iii. p. 414. 
ce ſion 
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« ſion of ſin, through the juſt anger of God, 
te ſubjects man to the power of the devil, the 
« remiſſion of ſins, by the gracious forgiveneſs 
« of God, delivers man from the devil. But 
« the devil was not to be overcome by the 


ce power, but by the juſtice of God; and it 
te pleaſed God, that in order to deliver man 
ce from the power of the devil, the devil ſhould 
te be overcome not by the power, but by juſtice. 
“What then is the juitice” (or rather the ige. 
euſneſs) © by which the devil was conquered ? 
* what but the righteouſneſs of Jeſus Chriſt? 
« And how 1s he conquered? becauſe, though 
ce there was in him nothing worthy of death, he 
« (that is the devil) killed him. Was not then 
« the devil to have been fairly conquered, though 
« Chriſt had acted by power, and not by righte- 
© ouſneſs? But he poſtponed what he co do 
in order to do what ought to be done. Where- 
fore it was neceſſary for him to be both God 
ce and man; man that he might be capable of 
« being killed; and God to ſhew that it was 
« voluntary in him. What could ſhew more 
ce power than to riſe again, with the very fleſh 
«© in which he had been killed. He, therefore, 
* conquered the devil twice, firſt by righteouſ- 
ce nels, and then by power.” He alſo ſays*, © the 
te blood of Chriſt is given as a price, and yet 
« the devil having received it, is not enriched, 


Page 417. 
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© but bound by it, that we might be delivered 
e from his bonds.” 


This laſt quotation contains an antitheſis of 
which all the writers of that age were too fond, 
and to which they ſometimes ſacrificed more 
than they ought to have done From the ſame 
fondneſs for antitheſis, without perhaps intend- 
ing to be underſtood in the manner in which his 
expreſſions will now be naturally underſtood by 
many, he ſays “, © Chriſt alone ſuffered puniſh- 
* ment without bad deſerts, that by him we 
ce might obtain favour with good deſerts.” 


Proclus of Conſtantinople alſo, a writer ot 
the ſame age, but ſomewhat later than Auſtin, 
conſidered the price of our redemption as paid 
to the devil, © The devil,” he ſays ,“ held us 
ce in a ſtate of ſervitude, boaſting that he had 
« bought us. It was neceſſary, therefore, that 
ce all being condemned, either they ſhould be 
ce dragged to death, or a ſufficient price be paid; 
* and becauſe no angel had wherewithal to pay 
ce it, it remained that God ſhould die for us.” 


9. Laſtly, nothing, perhaps, can ſhew more 
clearly how far the primitive chriſtians were 
from entertaining the idea that many now do 


* Contra duas epiſt, Pel. lib. iv; cap iv, vol. vii. p. 915. 
＋ Grotii Opera, vol, iv. p 346. 
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concerning the efficacy of the death of Chriſt, as 
inſtrumental to the pardon of all ſin, than their 


interpretation of ſome of thoſe texts in which 
the doctrine of atonement is now ſuppoſed to be 
contained, 


Clemens Alexandrinus explains Rom. iv. 25, 
he was delivered for our offeiices, by ſaying that 
Chriſt was the correttor and director of ſinners, 
fo that he alone can forgive fins, being appointed 
a pedagogue by the univerſal Father “. He ex- 
plains Matt. xxv1. 28. in which our Lord calls 
the wine, his blood which is ſhed for many t, © by 
c his words or doctrine, which was poured out 
« for many, for the remiſſion of fins,” and he in- 
terprets what our Lord ſays in the 6th chapter 
of John's goſpel, about eating his fleſh and 
drinking his blood, of faith and hope, which 
ſupports the foul , and to prove that blood may 
repreſent word or doctrine, he alledges Gen, 
Iv. 10, in which it is ſaid, the blood of Abel 
cried unto God. 


Upon the whole, I think it muſt appear ſuf- 
ficiently evident, that the proper doctrine of 
atonement was far from being ſettled in the third 
or fourth centuries, though ſome little approach 
was made towards it, in conſequence of ſuppoſ- 
ing that what is called a raum in a figurative 


* Pd, lib. i. Opera, p. 110. + Page 158. t Page 100, 
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ſenſe, in the New Teſtament, was ſomething 
more than a figure; and therefore that the death 
of Chriſt was truly a price paid for our redemption, 
not indeed directly from in, but rather from 
death, though it was not ſettled to whom this 
price was paid. In general the writers of thoſe 
times rather ſeem to have conſidered God as the 
perſon who paid the price, than he that received 
it. For, man being delivered into the power of 
the devil, they conſidered the price of redemption 
as paid to him. As to the forgiveneſs of fins, it 
was repreſented by all the Fathers, and even by 
Auſtin himſelf, as proceeding from the free grace 
of God, from which free grace he was farther 
induced to give up his Son, as the price of our 
redemption from the power of the devil. We 
muſt, therefore, proceed farther, before we come 
to any regular ſyſtem of atonement, founded on 


fixed principles, ſuch as are now alledged in ſup- 
port of it, 


SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 


Of the State of Opinions concerning the Doctrine of 


Atonement, from the Time of Auſtin to the Re- 
formation, 


AF TER Auſtin we find but few 
writers of eminence for ſeveral centuries, owing 
to the great confuſion of the times; ſo that he 
being the laſt very conſiderable writer in the 
weſtern church, his works went down to poſte- 
rity with peculiar advantage, having no rival of 
any note. He was, therefore, conſidered as an 
authority, and his opinions were ſeldom diſputed. al 
But having himſelf formed no fixed opinion with 
reſpe&t to the doctrine of atonement, his doc- 4 
trines of grace, original fin, and predeſtination, were 
not connected with it, as they now are. We 
ſhall find, however, that though not immedi- 
ately, yet by degrees, ſomething more like the 
preſent doctrine of atonement got eſtabliſhed 
before the æra of the reformation, 


About two centuries and a half after Auſtin, 
we find Gregory the Great, who was the moſt 
conſiderable writer in his time. But he alſo was 
far from having any conſiſtent notions on this 
ſubject. For at the ſame time that he inſiſts 


upon 
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upon the neceſſity of ſome expiation, he ſays, 
that our redemption might have been effected 
by Chriſt in ſome other way than by his death. 
He ſays®, © The ruſt of fin could not be purged 
« without the fire of torment; Chriſt therefore 
« came without fault, that he might ſubject him- 
ce ſelf to voluntary torment, and that he might 
te bear the puniſhment due to our fins.” But he 
ſays T, Chriſt might have aſſiſted us without 
ce ſuffering, for that he who made us could de- 
ce liyer us from ſuffering without his own death, 
« Bur he choſe this method, becauſe by it he 
© ſhewed more love to us.” 


In Theodorus Abucara, a Greek writer of 
the ninth century, we find ſomething more like 
the doctrine of atonement, than in any writer 
in the Latin church. Indeed, as far as the ex- 
tract given us by Grotius goes, it is very expreſs 
to the purpoſe. But how he would have ex- 
plained himſelf if he had written more largely 
on the ſubject, I cannot tell. He ſays 4, God 
* by his judgments demanded of us all things 
* that are written in the Law; which when we 
* could not pay, the Lord paid for us, taking 
© upon himſelf the curſe and condemnation to 
* which we were obnoxious.” Again, he ſays\, 
* Chriſt, the mediator, reconciled us to God.” 


In Job ii. cap. xii, Opera, fol. 13. 

+ In Job xxx. cap. xxvi. Opera, fol. 123. 

1 Grottii, Opera, vol, iv. p. 347. 5 Page 348. 
In 
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In the Latin church, however, the doctrine 
of atonement does not appear to have been fixed 
in the eleventh century; at leaſt if we may judge 
of it by the writings of Anſelm, who was one of 
the greateſt theologians of that age, and one of 
the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that pe- 
culiar kind of acuteneſs of ſpeculation, which 
was carried much farther ſome time afterwards, 
in what is called the age of the /choolmen. This, 
however, we may ſay, that all the ideas of An- 
ſelm on this ſubject, would not be adopted by 
thoſe who are advocates for the doctrine of 
atonement at preſent. He ſays *, © that of in- 
% numerable other methods, by which God, 
being omnipotent, might have ſaved men, he 
ee choſe the death of Chriſt, that by it, he 
te might, at the ſame time manifeſt his love 
“to men.” © Was the Father,” ſays he, ſo 
* angry with men, that unleſs the Son had 
« died for us, he would not be appeaſed ? No: 
For the Father had love for us even when we 
«© were in our ſins.” Yet he ſays , Human 
te nature could not be reſtored unleſs man paid 


ce what for ſin he owed to God, and that which 


« Chriſt ought not to pay but as man, he 
« was not able to pay but as God; ſo that 
here was a neceſſity that God ſhould be united 
* to man.“ 


* Ad Rom. cap. v. Opera, vol. ii. p. 35. 
+ Cur deus homo, lib, ii, cap. 18. Opera, vol. iii. p. 63. 


This 


* 
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This ſeems, indeed, to be the proper language 
of the doctrine of atonement. But he afterwards 
expreſſes himſelf in a manner not quite ſo favour- 
able to that ſcheme, for he ſays, As Chriſt died 
cc without any ſin of his own, a reward was due 
te to him; and becauſe he, being God, could not 
te receive any addition of happineſs, the reward 
ce was beſtowed on thoſe on whom he choſe that it 
« ſhould be conferred; and on whom could he 
e more juſtly chuſe to have it» beſtowed, than 
te upon his relations and brethren, whom he ſaw 
« in ſo miſerable a ſtate ; that that might be re- 
* mitted to them which they owed for their fins, 


© and that might be given to them, which on ac- 
* count of their ſins they wanted,” 


Something more like the doctrine of atone- 
raent occurs in 'Theophilus, a Greek writer cf the 
age of Anſelm. But the quotation from him in 
'Grotius, is ſo ſhort, that, as in the caſe of Abucara, 
I cannot tell how he would have explained him- 
ſelf if he had written more largely upon the ſub- 
jet. It may be obſerved, however, that as 
Grotius was profeſſedly collecting authorities in 
ſupport of the doctrine of atonement, he would 
not have omitted any thing that he had found 
more to his purpoſe. © The Father,” ſays this 
writer“, © was angry; wherefore Chriſt being 
* made a mediator reconciled him to us. How? 


* Grotii, Opera, vol. iv. p. 348. 
cc By 
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« By bearing what we ought to have bore, viz, 
death.“ By this, however, he might not mean 
the wrath of God in a future ſtate, but ſimply 
death, reſpecting the whole human race, which we 
have ſeen to be the opinion of the primitive Fa- 
thers. And this, indeed, might be all that Abu- 


cara intended to expreſs in the paſſage above 
quoted. 


In the following century we meet with Peter 
Lombard, the greateſt authority in the ſchool 
of theology before the appearance of Thomas 
Aquinas ; but in him we find nothing more ſet- 
tled about the doctrine of atonement than in the 
time of Auſtin. This writer, in his book of Sen- 
tences, in which he meant to comprize the ſum of 
univerſal theology, treating of the manner in which 
we are delivered from fin and the devil by the 
death of Chriſt, ſays , © that in the death of Chriſt 
ce the love of God towards us is made conſpi- 
© cuous, and by means of it we are moved 
and excited to love God, who hath done ſo 
© much for us, and thus we become juſtified, 
ce that is, being free from ſin, we become righ- 
© teous. The death of Chriſt, therefore, juſtifies 


© us, becauſe by means of it love is excited in 
ce our hearts.“ 


He adds, but more obſcurely, that,“ in an- 
c other manner alſo, we are juſtified by the death 


+ Lib, iii. diſt, xix, xx. p. 596. 
ce of 
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ce of Chriſt, viz. becauſe by faith in it we are freed 
* from fin, looking to it as the children of Iſrael 
ce looked to the brazen ſerpent; fo that though 
cc after the death of Chriſt the devil may tempt 
ce us, as he did before, he cannot conquer us as 
« he did before. Thus Peter was overcome by 
* temptation before the death of his maſter, but 
ce afterwards behaved with the greateſt boldneſs 
ce before the Jewiſh rulers.” Again, treating of 
the manner in which we are delivered from pu- 
niſhment by the death of Chriſt, he ſays, that 
ce the penance enjoined by the church would not 
6e ſuffice without the ſufferings of Chriſt, co-ope- 
ce rating with it; ſo that the ſins of good men 
© before the death of Chriſt were borne with by 
ce God until that event.” He ſays, however, © we 
ce are not to ſuppoſe that the death of Chriſt ſo 
© reconciles us to God, as that he then begins to 
© love thoſe whom he before had hated ; for, that 
« God always loved men, and that he might have 
© choſen any other method to redeem us from 
e fin than by the death of Chriſt, if he had 
cc pleaſed ; but that he choſe this method becauſe 
«in this manner the devil is overcome not by 
ce porter, of which he was a lover, but by righ- 
ce teouſneſs, which he hated. For we being the 
ce captives of the devil, God might have releaſed 
* us by his authority only.” This is the ſame 
view of this ſubject that was before given by 

Auſtin, 
| In 
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In this laſt quotation from Peter Lombard, 
we find ſome remains of the old doctrine of re- 
demption from the power of the devil; but 
in Bernard, who was his cotemporary, we find 
more of the proper doctrine of ſatisfacton, but 
not very fully ſtated, and mixed, with ſome prin- 
ciples not very conſonant to it. Upon the whole, 
however, his doctrine on this ſubject is nearer to 
that of the moderns than any thing we meet with 
before the reformation. He alſo ſpeaks of imputed 
fin, and imputed righteouſneſs more expreſsly, I be- 
lieve, than any who had gone before him. He 
ſays *, that, © ſince man, by ſin, became ob- 
* noxious to two kinds of death, the one ſpiritual 
e and voluntary, the other corporeal and neceſ- 
«© ſary, God by his corporeal and voluntary death 
© obviated both. Had he not ſuffered corpo- 
« really, he had not paid our debts, had he not 
« ſuffered voluntarily, there would not have been 
«any merit in it.” «© God-man,” ſays hex, © tak- 
ce ing the puniſhment, and being free from the 
* guilt, dying of his own accord, merits life and 
e righteouſneſs for us.” © Death,” he ſays, © is 
* driven away by the death of Chriſt, and his 
© righteouſneſs is imputed to us. Shall the fin of 
* Adam be imputed to me? And ſhall not the 
e righteouſneſs of Chriſt belong to me alſo? We 
care much more truly born of God according 


* Ad Milites Templi, cap. xi, Opera, p. 837. 
+ Ibid. 
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« to the ſpirit, than we are born of Adam accord- 
« ing to the fleſh, A foreign righteouſneſs,” 
ſays he“, © is given to man who wanted his own, . 
« It was man that owed, and it was man that 
© paid. The ſatisfaction of one is imputed to all.” 
But in all this he is ſpeaking of natural death only, 
and therefore he did not in fact go beyond the 
ideas of Auſtin, 


Notwithſtanding this Ianguage, ſo exceed- 
ingly favourable to the doctrine of atonement, he 
ſpeaksF of the power that God and every perſon 
has, to forgive ſins committed againſt himſelf. 
«© Can I,” ſays he, © forgive an offence againit 
© myſelf? the Omnipotent certainly can. We 
ce know, therefore, that Chriſt can forgive ſin by 


te the power of his divinity, and we cannot doubt 
of his willingneſs.” 


The great oracle of the Latin church was 
Thomas Aquinas ; and his doctrine, we may pre- 
ſume, was that which was moſt generally received 
in that church, and retained till the time of the 
reformation. The following quotations from his 
Summa, ſhew, that his doctrine of ſatisfaction was 
a mixed one. He ſays}, that © in conſequence of 
te fin man was a debtor to God as a judge, and 


* Epiſt, xc. Opera, p. 1556. 
Ad Milites cap. xi. Opera, p. 837. 
Part iii, Qu. xlviii. Art. vi. p. 120. 
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* to the devil as a tormentor. And with reſpect 
ce to God, juſtice required that man ſhould be re- 
« deemed, but not with reſpect to the devil; fo 
ce that Chriſt paid his blood to God, and not to 
ce the devil. It was not naturally impoſſible for 
« God,” he fſays*, © to be reconciled to man 
« without the death of Chriſt, but this was more 
© convenient, as by this means he obtained more 
ce and better gifts than by the mere will of God.“ 
He ſays that © God might have remitted the fins 
* of men by his mere will, but that it is more 
* convenient to do it by the death of Chriſt, on 
ce account of the various uſes which it anſwered at 
the ſame time, eſpecially moral ones; and among 
ce others he mentions our being thereby the more 
© excited to love God, and that Chriſt thereby 
« gave an example of obedience, humility and 
« fortitude.” He ſaysF, that © the guilt of ſin is 
ce taken away by the renovating power of grace, 
« and the puniſhment of Chriſt, as a man mak- 
ing ſatisfaction to God.” He illuſtrates the 
merits of Chriſt with reſpect to chriſtians, by the 
idea of his being the head, and they the body, as 
if, ſays he , a man by means of his hands ſhould 
redeem himſelf from a puniſhment due for a fin 
committed by his feet. Laſtly, he maintained that 
baptiſm, penance, and the other ſacraments, de- 
rived their virtue from the death of Chriſt, 


* Ibid. Qu. xlvi. Art. iii. p. 11t. 
7 Ib. Q. xx11, P 57 1 Qu. xIvIIi. Art. vi. Ps» 120. 
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It appears from theſe extracts, that the Latin 
church was far from having any conſiſtent doc- 
trine of atonement, though a great deal was 
aſcribed to the death of Chriſt. We ſhall find, in 
another part of this work, that though the writers 
of this age admitted the doctrine of Auſtin con- 
cerning grace, they were not without expedients 
to make room for the doctrine of the merit of 
good works, and even to provide a fund of merit, 
transferable to thoſe who had it not, of which the 
court of Rome made a moſt intemperate ule. 
This doctrine of merit, would naturally check the 


tendency which the divines of that church might 


otherwiſe have had, to perfect the doctrine of 
ſatisfaction for {in by the death of Chrift; and it 
was in oppoſition to this doctrine of human merit, 
that Luther, and ſome others of the reformers, 
laid the great ſtreſs which we find they did upon 


the doctrine of the merit of Chriſt, and the fatis- 


faction made for our ſins by his death. With 
them, therefore, and with them only, ſhall we 


find the doctrine of atonement completed in all 


its parts. How this buſineſs ſtood in the Greek 
church, I have had no opportunity of tracing ; 
but from the few ſpecimens I have given of it, 
it ſhould ſeem, that their opinions were nearer to 
thoſe of our reformers than thoſe of the church 
of Rome. 


It is very remarkable, that we find nothing 


like a controverſy on the ſubject of this doctrine in 
| all 
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all the weſtern church, quite down to the refor- 
mation ; nor do we find any thing of this kind in 
the Greek church, except, that in the twelfth 
century, the emperor Emanuel Commenus, ex- 
erciſed himſelf and his divines with this queſtion, 
« in what ſenſe it might be affirmed than an in- 
« carnate God was at the ſame time the offerer 
« and the oblation* ?” But nothing of any con- 
ſequence reſulted from it. 


SECTION VII. 


. the Doctrine of the Reformers on the Subjels 
of Atonement. 


TE firſt who ſeparated from the 
church of Rome were the Yaldenſes, of Pied- 
mont in the Alps. They ſeem to have had their 
origin from the time of Claudius biſhop of Turin, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to the 
worſhip of images, and other innovations of the 
church of Rome, in the tenth century. With 
them we find a general outline of the doctrine of 
atonement in the confeſſion of faith, which they 
preſented to the king of France in 1544; in which 


* Moſheim, vol, ii. p. 43 5. 
N they 
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they ſay, that, the Fathers, to whom Chriſt was 
te promiſed, notwithſtanding their ſin, and their 
« impotence by the Law, deſired the coming of 
« Chriſt to ſatisfy for their ſins, and to fulfil the 
« Law by itſelt *.” But we find nothing of this 
ſubject in their older confeſſions. In general, 
however, it cannot but appear probable, that as 
the advocates of the church of Rome were in- 
clined to explain away the doctrine of grace, and 
to introduce that of merit, thoſe who wiſhed for a 
reformation of the abuſes of penance, purgatory, 
and indulgences, which were founded on the doc- 
trine of merit, would lean to the other extreme, 
and lay great ſtreſs on the ſatisfaction made for 
fin by the death of Chriſt alone, 


Wickliffe ſeems to have been a firm believer 
of the doctrine of predeſtination, and alſo of the 
abſolute neceſſity of the death of Chriſt, in order 
to the forgiveneſs of ſin, if his ſentiments be 
faithfully repreſented by Dupin, who cenſures 
him ꝗ for maintaining that God could not par- 
don {in without the ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt; 
that he can ſave none but thoſe who are actually 
ſaved ; and that he wills fin in order to bring good 
out of it. And Mr. Gilpin repreſents him I, as 
maintaining that “all men, as far as the merit of 
© another can avail, are partakers of the merits 


* Leger, Hiſtoire, p. 94. + Hiſtory, vol, viii. p. 117. 
1 Life of Wickliffe, p. 66. 
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ce of Chriſt.” This, however, is not very con- 
ſiſtent with the doctrine of predeſtination. 


But after the reformation by Luther, we find 
the doctrine of ſatisfaction, or atonement for ſin 
by the death of Chriſt, reduced to a regular ſyſtem, 
grounded on certain principles, and purſued to 
its proper extent. It cannot be ſaid of the divines 
ſince that period, as it may perhaps be ſaid of 
ſome before it, that what we meet with in them 
on this ſubject were only caſual expreſſions, or 
haſty and unſettled thoughts, and that if they had 
written more fully and profeſſedly upon the ſub- 
ject, they might, perhaps, have advanced what 
would have been inconſiſtent with it. There can 
be no doubt but that the principles of this doc- 
trine were the real perſuaſion of many of the firſt 


reformers, that they conſidered it as an article of 


the utmoſt conſequence, and that even the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt was only a ſecondary 
conſideration with reſpect to it. Since the reaſon of 
the incarnation of Chrift, they ſay, was the giving 
merit to his ſufferings and death, and to enable 
him to make an infinite ſatisfaction for ſin, which 
was of infinite magnitude, and required nothing 


leis to expiate it at the hands of a righteous and 
juſt God. 


That the firſt reformers ſhould ſo eagerly 
catch at this doctrine, and lay the ſtreſs they did 
upon it, may be accounted for upon two conſi- 
derations. The firſt is, that the controverſy began 
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on the ſubject of indulgences, which were built on 
the doctrine of merit, and this was moſt effectually 
oppoſed by diſclaiming merit altogether, under- 
valuing all good works, and building all hopes 
of future happineſs on the perfect ſatisfaction that 
Chriſt has made to the juſtice of God for us, and 
his righteouſneſs imputed to us. 


Another circumſtance which contributed to 
give them this turn, was that Luther had been 
a friar of the order which bore the name of Auſtin. 
He was much converſant in his writings, and 
therefore would have a leaning not only to his 
doctrines of grace, original ſin, and predeſtination, 
but alſo to this of ſatisſaction, which, though it 
was not properly advanced by Auſtin himſelf, 


had been gradually eſtabliſhed on his general 
principles, 


The doctrine of Luther and his followers on 
this ſubject, we ſee in the confeſſion of faith, pre- 
ſented to the emperor Charles V. at Augſourg 
in 1530, where we find it aſſerted ®, that “ Chriſt 
« died to reconcile the Father to us, and that he 
© might be a true ſacrifice for the guilt not only 


<« of original fin, but alſo for all the actual ſins of 
men,” 


This doctrine is more fully expreſſed in the 
Helvetic confeſſion of the year 1336, and which 


Syntagma, p. 10. 
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was approved by all the proteſtant churches in 
Europe at that time. It is there declared“, that 
« Chriſt took upon him, and bore the ſins of the 
& world, and ſatisfied divine juſtice, God there- 
« fore, on account of the paſſion and reſurrection 
« of Chriſt only, is propitious to our fins, nor 
« does he impute them to us, but he imputes 
ce the righteouſneſs of Chriſt for ours; ſo that we 
ce are not only cleanſed from our ſins, but alſo 
ce preſented with the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, and 
« being abſolved from ſin, we become righteous, 
« and heirs of eternal life, Therefore, properly 
ce ſpeaking, God alone juſtifies us, and only 
« for the ſake of Chriſt, not imputing to us 
ce our ſins, but imputing to us his righteouſ- 
* nels.” 


But the proper principle of this doctrine, as 


providing an infinite ſatisfaction for offences of 


infinite magnitude, is moſt fully expreſſed in the 
ſynod of Dort, held in 1618. * God,” ſay they r, 
eis not only ſupremely merciful, but ſupremely 
« juſt, But his juſtice requires that our ſins, 
© being committed againſt his infinite majeſty, 
© muſt be puniſhed not only with temporal, but 
« with eternal pains, both of body and mind; 


« which pains we cannot eſcape till the juſtice of 


« God be ſatisfied. But when we could not make 
« ſatisfaction, God gave his only begotten Son to 


Syntagma, p. 26. | + Canon, i, ii, 
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ce ſatisfy for us; and he was made fin and a curſe 
ce upon the croſs in our ſtead,” 


Notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction, thus ſup- 
poſed to be made to the juſtice of God, by the 
ſufferings of Chriſt, it it evident that there muſt 
be ſore method of appropriating the benefit of 
theſe ſufferings to individuals; for otherwiſe al] 
mankind would have an equal claim to it. And 
ſince it would favour the doctrine of human 
merit too much, to ſuppoſe that the merit of 
Chriſt's ſuffering was always applied to perſons 
of a certain character and conduct, advantage 
was taken of an expreſſion of the apoſtle Paul, 
that we are ſaved by faith alone; interpreting it, 
as if it were ſomething altogether independent of 


good works, or even of a good diſpoſition of mind, 


which always precedes good works, and conſti- 
tutes whatever merit they have. This application 
of the merits of Chriſt was, therefore, ſaid to be 
made by ſomething to which they gave the name 
of faith, but at the ſame time they diſclaimed its 
being either of the nature of a work, or of fab 
in the uſual ſenſe of the word, viz. the belief of 4 
zruth, They therefore contented themſelves with 
defining it by its efefs; and this has been done, 
as might be ſuppoſed, very differently, and gene- 
rally in figurative language, which conveys no 
determinate ideas, and therefore leaves the mind 
in great uncertainty, whether it be poſſeſſed of it 
or nor, 
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In the Saxon confeſion®, faith is defined to 
be © not the knowledge of any hiſtorical fact, 
ce but the embracing, of all the articles of faith, 
ce and eſpecially this, I believe the remiſſion of fins, 
© not to others only, but to myſelf alſo.” It is 
alſo there called, “ an acquieſcing confidence in 
ce the mediator.” In the ſynod of Dort, it is 


called, an inſtrument by which we lay hold of 


ce the righteouſneſs of Chriſt;” and it is always 
ſuppoſed to be ſomething that is imparted by 
God, and nothing which can be acquired by man 
himſelf. So alſo that repentance on which ſalva- 
tion is promiſed, is ſaid, in the Auguſtan confeſ- 
ſion, to be © the free gift of God, and to be 
« given not on account of any works that we 
have done, or may doF.” 


It 1s evident, that the more careful divines 
have been to explain faith, as ſomething that is 
neither of the nature of a work, nor yet the pro- 
per belief of any thing, the more inexplicable and 
uncertain they have left it. In conſequence of 
this, perſons of a warm imagination more readily 
fancy that they have experienced this kind of 
inward operation, or feeling; while perſons of more 
ſober minds have often great doubts and diſtreſs 
on this account, This a# of faith, as it is ſome- 
times called, is alſo repreſented either as coin- 


Syntagma, p. 57. + Art. iv. 
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cident, or the ſame thing with the new birth, with- 
out which no man can be called a child of God, 
or an heir of eternal life. But when the phraſeo- 
logy of ſcripture, and the reaſon of the thing, are 
conſidered, we cannot but be ſatisfied, that faith 
is the belief of the goſpel, or of thoſe hiſtorical 
facts which are contained in the writings of the 
evangeliſts, and that the new birth is that change 
of character and conduct which is produced by 
that belief. 


This improved doctrine of ſatisfaction being 
held up by the reformers in oppoſition to the 
popiſh doctrine of merit, did not a little em- 
barraſs the divines of the church of Rome, 
among whom that doctrine had never been 
brought to any certain ſtandard, fo that there has 
always been room for great diverſity of opinion 


on the ſubject. 


In the debate about imputed righteouſneſs in 
the council of Trent, it was agreed by all the 
divines, that Jeſus Chriſt had merited for us, and 
that his merit is imputed to us; but Dominicus 
a Soto maintained that the term ought to he ex- 
ploded, becauſe neither the Fathers nor the ſcrip- 
tures ever uſed it, and eſpecially becaufe the 
Lutherans had abuſed it, affirming that imputed 
righteouſneſs is the ſole juſtification of man. He 
added, that it cut off all the neceſſity of ſatisfac- 
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tion, and equalled the meaneſt of all ſaints to the 
bleſſed virgin “. 


At length the council condemned certain 
aſſertions of Luther, eſpecially that God con- 
verts thoſe whom he will, even though they re- 
ſiſt; and ſome in the writings of Zuinglius, viz. 
that in predeſtination and reprobation men have 
no power but only the will and pleaſure of God; 
that the juſtified cannot fall from grace, &cF. 
After much debating on the ſubject, the decrees 
of this council were ſo framed, that it was hoped 
they might have ſatisfied all parties. But in 
conſequence of this, there was ſo much ambi- 
guity in them, that they decided nothing; and 
the controverſy among the catholics themſelves 
went on juſt as before ; perſons of the moſt op- 


polite ſentiments appealing to the ſame decrees 
of this council, 


Among other things it was determined by 
them, that the grace by which men are juſtified 
is merited by ChriſtF. And upon the whole it is 
evident, that their decrees are in favour of that ſet 
of opinions which is termed orthodox, in all the 
eſtabliſhed churches among the reforimed, 


We are not to conclude that becauſe this doc- 
trine of ſatisfaction for ſin by the death of Chriſt, 


* Hiſt, of the Council of Trent abridged by jurieu, p. 122. 
＋ Ibid, p. 130. I Dupin's Hiſtory of the 16th Century, p. 50. 
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was held up by almoſt all the reformers, as an 
article of ſo great magnitude and importance, that 
therefore it was ſoon ſo reduced to a ſyſtem, as 
that there was no diverſity of opinion about it. 
Nay it appears that ſome very eſſential points 
belonging to it were then, and indeed till are, un- 
determined; and they are things of ſuch a nature, 
as, in fact, leave great doubts with reſpect to the 
very foundation of the doctrine itſelf, 


Calvin makes it eſſential to the ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt, that his death ſhould be both voluntary 
(which indeed others had ſaid before him) and 
alſo that he ſhould be condemned in a court of 
juſtice. « Had Chriſt been killed,” ſaid he *, © by 
« robbers, or in a ſedition, his death would have 
ce been no kind of ſatisfaction ; but by being con- 
te demned before a judge, it is plain that he 
ee aſſumed the character of a guilty perſon.” | 
ſhould imagine, however, that many very ortho- 
dox perſons of this day would think, that there 
might have been the ſame merit in the death of 
Chriſt, with reſpect to his making ſatisfaction for 
the ſins of men, if the malice of his enemies had 
brought him to any kind of violent death, though 
there had, been no ſentence of an iniquitous court 
of juſtice for the purpoſe. 


It is now generally thought that the ſcene of 
Chriſt's meritorious ſufferings, when he actually 


* Inſtitutions, lib. ii. cap. 17. ſec. 5. 
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bore the ſin of men, and ſuffered the puniſhment 
due to them, was either in his ageny in the gar- 
den, or in his death upon the croſs ; but Calvin 
ſays“, © nothing would have been done by the 
« mere death of Chriſt, if he had not alſo after- 
« wards deſcended into Hell, where he ſuſtained 
ce that death which is inflicted by an angry God on 
ce the wicked.” To this he applies what the au- 
thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays of Chriſt's 
praying with ſtrong cries and tears, which he ſays 
was left he ſhould be ſwallowed up by the wrath 
of God as a ſinner . In another place, how» 
evei , he ſays that in general Chriſt takes our 
ſins, and purchaſes righteouſneſs for us by the 
whole courſe of his obedience. But this is a 
thing about which thoſe who now believe the 
doctrine of atonement are not agreed 8. 


It is evident, however, that Calvin believed 
the real deſcent of Chriſt into hell, not for the 
ſake of preaching to the ſpirits in priſon, or, as the 
primitive Fathers underſtood it, to thoſe who 
died under the old diſpenſation, but that he might 
there ſuiter the proper torments of the damned, 
and bear the wrath of God that had been merited 
by the ſins of men. Tet he ſays ], that“ God 
« was not really angry with Chriſt, though he 
« made him bear all the effects of his anger.” 


* Ib. ſec. X. 7 Sec. xi. 1 Ch xvi. ſec. $* 
$ See Doddridge's Lectures, p. 421. 
y Inſtitutions, lib. ii. cap. xvii. ſec. xi. 
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He would certainly, however, have been the pro- 
per object of God's anger if, as he maintains *, 
ce the ſtain (that is the guilt) as well as the pu- 
© niſhment of fin, was laid upon him, fo that it 
ce ceaſed to be imputed to men.” If God was 
neither diſpleaſed with men becauſe their guilt 
was transferred to Chriſt, nor with Chriſt to 
whom it was transferred, what was the object 


of his anger, and how was his juſtice really ſa- 
tisfied? 


A more difficult queſtion, and to which it is 
impoſſible that any ſatisfactory anſwer, ſhould be 
given, is how the ſufferings of Chriſt can be 
deemed infinite, ſo as to make atonement for ſins 
of infinite magnitude, when the divine nature of 
Chriſt, to which alone infinity belongs, is impaſ- 
ſible, and his human nature could bear no more 
than that of any other man? It muſt be exeeed- 
ingly difficult to conceive how any ſuppoſed 
union of the two natures can be of any avail in this 
caſe, unleſs, in conſequence of that union, the 
divine nature had borne ſome ſhare of the ſuffer- 
ings, which the ſcheme requires to be infinite, 
and this idea is juſtly diſclaimed as impious. 
Oſiander the Lutheran, maintained that Chriſt, as 
man, was obliged to obey the law of God him- 
ſelf, and therefore that he made expiation for ſin, 
as God ; but Stancarus, another Lutheran divine, 
in oppoſition to him, maintained that the office 
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of mediator belonged to Chriſt as man only“. 
Both theſe opinions this writer ſays are dangerous, 
This is not the only caſe in which we ſee men 
bewildering themſelves, and puzzling others, by 
departing from the plain path of truth and com- 
mon ſenſe. | 


Such, however, is the conſtitution of things, 
that we are not authorized to expect any great 
good, without a proportionable mixture of evil. 
The caſe of Luther, and of Calvin too, was ſuch, 
that the reformation of rhe errors and abuſes of 
popery could not have been expected of them, or 
of their followers, but on principles equally erro- 
neous. Happily, however, other perſons, uncon- 
nected with them, were able, even at that time, 
to hit the happy medium between the popiſh 
doctrine of merit, as a foundation for the abuſes 
of penance, indulgences, &c. and that of the total 
inſignificance of good works to procure the favour 
of God. If by our good works we can procure 
the favour of God to ourſelves, which is the uni- 
form language of the ſcripture, and yet no portion 
of one perſon's merit be conſidered as capable of 
being transferred to another (which, indeed, is 
in the nature of things impoſſible) the very 
foundation of the popiſh doctrine of /upereroga- 
tion, and conſequently of indulgences, is over- 
turned; and yet no one falſe or dangerous prin- 
ciple is introduced in its place. 


® Moſheun, vol. iv. p. 47. 
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Fauſtus Socinus, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
much in recovering the original doctrine of the 
proper Humanity of Chriſt, as to give occaiion to 
all who now hold that doctrine to be called by 
his name, ſaw clearly the abſurdity of what was 
advanced by the other reformers concerning ſa- 
tisfaction being made to the juſtice of God by 
the death of Chrift, Indeed, it immediately fol- 
lows from his principles, that Chriſt being only 
a man, though ever fo innocent, his death could 
not, in any proper ſenſe of the word, atone for 
the ſins of other men. He was, however, far 
from abandoning the doctrine of redempticn in the 
ſcripture ſenſe of the word, that is, of our dcli- 


verance from the guilt of {in by his goſpel, as 


promoting repentance and reformation, and from 
the puniſhment due to fin, by his power of giv- 
ing eternal life to all who obey him. But, indeed, 
if God himſelf freely forgives the ſins of men upon 
their repentance, there could be no occaſion, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, for any thing farther being done 


-to avert the puniſhment with which they had 


been threatened, What he ſays on the ſubject is 
as follows. 


« We are ſaved, however, from the puniſh- 

* ment of our ſins by Chriſt, becauſe by his 
« great power in heaven and earth, he brings 
ce it about, that no puniſhment can reach us; 
e and by the ſame power he will accompliſh our 
« Entire and perpetual freedom from death, which 
| 1s 
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ee is the wages of ſin, and its principal and 
« peculiar puniſhment. But this method of 
© reſcuing us from the puniſhment of our ſins 
« is very different from that which implies a 
ce ſatisfaction for them. Nothing can be 
ce more repugnant to each other than the free- 
« dom of pardon and ſatisfaction. Indeed, no 
te man of judgment and piety ought to entertain 
ce the idea of ſatisfaction for ſin; ſince it plainly 
ce does very much derogate from the power 


« and authority, or the goodneſs and mercy of 
* God. 


He farther obſerves, that though John the 
baptiſt when he aſcribes to Chriſt the taking away 
of fin, calls him a lamb, and that mode of expreſ- 
ſion alluded to the expiatory ſacrifices in the 
Law, yet he apprehends that in this the baptiſt 
alluded to his whole character, as in ſeveral 
methods Chriſt takes away the ſins of the world. 
In ſupport of this he alledges, that in the 
expiatory ſacrifices of the Law, thoſe which 
were expreſsly offered for ſin, no lamb was ſa- 
crificed F, 


Grotius, having written a treatiſe in defence 
of the doctrine of ſatisfaction, againſt Socinus, 
gave occalion to a moſt excellent anſwer by 
Crellius, in defence of the Socinian doctrine on 


* Toulmin's Life of Socinus, p. 186. + Ib. p. 194. 
8 this 
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this ſubject; and to this, Grotius did not think 
proper to make any reply. 


In England, this doctrine of atonement ſeems 
to have got as firm poſſeſſion of the minds of 
men, as that of the divinity of Chriſt, It is the 
doctrine of the eſtabliſhed churches of England 
and Scotland, and 1s retained, at leaſt in ſome 
qualified ſenſe, even by many who do not 
hold the divinity of Chriſt, at leaſt thoſe who 
are ſtiled Arians. For, that a Socinian ſhould 
hold this doctrine, in any ſenſe, is hardly poſ- 
ſible. We are not, however, to expect a 
ſudden and effeCtual reformation in this or in 
any other capital article of the corruption of 
chriſtianity. 


To eſtabliſh this article was a work as we 
have ſeen, of long time, and therefore we muſt 
be content if the overthrow of it be gradual 
alſo. Great buildings do not often fall at once, 
but ſome apartments will ſtill be thought ha- 
bitable, after the reſt are ſeen to be in ruins. It 
is the ſame with great /y/tems of doctrine, the 
parts of which have long gone together. The 
force of evidence obliges us at firſt to abandon 
ſome one part of them only, and we do not im- 
mediately ſee that, in conſequence of this we 
ought to abandon others, and at length the 
whole. And indeed, could this have been ſeen 
from the beginning, it would have been with 

much 
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much more difficulty that we ſhould have been 
prevailed upon to abandon any part. The very 
propoſal might have ſtaggered us; and any 
doubt with reſpect to the whole, might have 
been followed by univerſal ſcepticiſm. It hath 
pleaſed divine providence, therefore, to open 
the minds of men by eaſy degrees, and the de- 
tection of one falſhood prepares us for the detec- 
tion of another, till, before we are aware of it, 
we find no trace left of the immenſe, and ſeem- 
ingly well compacted ſyſtem. Thus by degrees 
we can reconcile ourſelves to abandon all the 
parts, when we could never have thought of giv- 
ing up the whole. 


There are many who can by no means think 
that God has, in a proper ſenſe, accepted of the 
death of Chriſt in lieu of that of all men (hav- 
ing no idea of the poſſibility of transferring guilt, 
and conſequently of transferring puniſhment) who 
yet think that the death of Chriſt ſerves to ſhew 
the divine diſpleaſure at ſin, in ſuch a manner, 
as that it would not have been expedient to 
pardon any ſin without it; and they think that 
the ſacrifices under the Law had a real refer- 
ence to the death of Chriſt in the ſcheme of 
the goſpel; while others think the death of 
Chriſt was neceſſary to the pardon of fin, and 
our reſtoration to eternal life, in ſome method 
of which we have no clear knowledge, being 

S 2 only 
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only obſcureiy intimated in the ſcriptures, and 
therefore could not be intended to produce its 
eſfect by any operation on our minds. 


In time, however, I make no doubt, bur 
that an attention to what ſeems now to be al- 
certained with reſpe& to the moral character 
and government of God, viz. that he is a being 
purely good, that in him, juſtice, is only a modi- 
fication -of benevolence, that he ſimply wiſhes 
the happineſs of all his creatures, and that virtue 
is a neceſſary means of that happineſs ; that 
he is incapable of introducing any unneceſſary 
evil, and that his diſpleaſure at fin is ſufficiently 
ſhewn by the methods which he takes to pro- 
mote the reformation of ſinners, and by the 
puniſhment of thoſe who continue unreformed: 
theſe, I ſay, together with other conſiderations, 
ſuggeſted in the argumentative part of this divi- 
ſion of my work, will in time eradicate what- 
ever yet remains of the doctrine of atonement ; 
a doctrine which has no foundation in reaſon, 
or in the ſcriptures, and is indeed a modern 
thing, 


In fact, the only hold it has on the minds 
of many proteſtants, is by means of ſuch a literal 
interpretation of ſingle texts of ſcripture, as gives 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation a like hold 


on the minds of papiſts. Beſides, it muſt, 1 
am 
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am perſuaded, lead many perſons to think ra- 
tionally on this ſubject, and eſpecially to aban- 
don all middle opinions with reſpect to it, to 
obſerve, as they mult do if they give due atten- 
tion to the language of ſcripture, that thoſe 
particular texts on which they are diſpoſed to 
lay ſo much ſtreſs, give no countenance to any 
middle doctrine. For they muſt either be inter- 
preted literally, according to the plain and ob- 
vious ſenſe of the words, which will enforce the 
belief of proper vicarious puniſhments, or they 
mult be interpreted fgyra/tvely; and then they 
will not oblige us to believe the doctrine of 
atonement in any ſenſe, or that Chriſt died a ſa- 
crifice in any other manner, than as any perſon 


might be ſaid to be a ſacrifice to the cauſe in 
which he dies, 


It is now, certainly, time to lay leſs ſtreſs on 
the interpretation of particular texts, and to 
allow more weight to general conſiderations, de- 
rived from the whole tenor of ſcripture, and 
the dictates of reaſon; and if there ſhould be 
found any difficulty in accommodating the one 
to the other (and I think there is cven leſs of 
this than might have been expected) the former, 
and not the latter, ſhould remain unaccounted 
tor. Time may clear up obſcurities in particular 
texts, by diſcovering various readings, by the 
clearer knowledge of antient cuſtoms and opi- 

83 nions, 
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nions, &c. But arguments drawn from ſuch 
conſiderations as thoſe of the moral government 
of God, the nature of things, and the general 
plan of revelation, will not be put off to a future 
time. The whole compaſs and force of them 
is within our preſent reach, and if the mind 
be unbiaſſed, they muſt, I think, determine our 
aſſent. 


It is certainly a great ſatisfaction to entertain 
ſuch an idea of the author of the univerſe, and 
of his moral government, as is conſonant to the 
dictates of reaſon and the tenor of revelation in 
general, and alſo to leave as little obſcurity in 
the principles of it as poſſible; that the articles 
of our creed on this great ſubje& may be few, 
clear, and ſimple. Now it is certainly the doc- 
trine of reaſon, as well as of the Old Teſtament, 
that God is merciful to the penitent, and that 
nothing is requiſite to make men, in all ſitua- 
tions, the objects of his favour, but ſuch moral 
conduct as he has made them capable of. This 
is a ſimple and a pleaſing view of God and his 
moral government, and the conſideration of it 
cannot but have the beſt effect on the temper of 
our minds and conduct in life. The general 
tenor of the New Teſtament is likewiſe plainly 
agreeable to this view of things, and none of the 
Facts recorded in it require to be illuſtrated by 
any other principles, In this, then, let us ac- 

quieſce, 
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quieſce, not doubting but that, though perhaps 
not at preſent, we ſhall] in time be able, with- 
out any effort or ſtraining, to explain all par- 
ticular expreſſions in the apoitolical epiſtles, &c. 
in a manner perfectly conſiſtent with the ge- 
neral ſtrain of their own writings, and the reſt 
of the ſcriptures, 
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The Hiſtory of Opinions concerning GR Ack, ORI- 
GINAL SIN, and PREDESTINATION, 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


N EXT to the opinions concerning the 
perſon of Chriſt, none have agitated the minds of 
men more, or produced more ſerious conſe- 
quences, than thoſe relating to the doctrines of 
grace, original fin, and predeſtination, which have 
ſo many connections, that I think it proper to 
treat of them all together, 


That it muſt be naturally in the power of 
man to do the will of God, muſt be taken for 
granted, if we ſuppoſe the moral government of 
God to be at all an equitable one. He that made 
man, certainly knew what he was capable of, and 

would. 
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would never command him to do what he had 
not enabled him to perform ; ſo as to propole to 
him a reward which he knew he could never 
attain, and a puniſhment which he knew he had 
no power of avoiding. If it be worth our while 
to inquire at all into the government under which 
we live, we muſt begin with aſſuming theſe firſt 
principles. For, otherwiſe, we have nothing to 
do but to await whatever he who made us hath 
pleaſed to determine concerning us, nothing that 
we can do in the caſe being able to alter it. 


Suppoſing, therefore, that God did not mean 
to tantalize his creatures, in the moſt cruel and 
inſulting manner, every moral precept in the 
ſcriptures is a proof that man has naturally a 
power of obeying it, and of inſuring the reward 
annexed to the obſervance of it. Now moral 
precepts, with expreſs ſanctions of rewards and 
puniſnments, abound in the ſcriptures; and men 
are even expoſtulated with, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, and perſuaded to the practice of their 
duty, by the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that Gd is 

not willing that any ſhould periſh, and by repeated 
- warnings, that their deſtruction will lie at their 
own door; the general tenor of the preaching of 
the old prophets being turn ye, turn ye, from your 
evil way, why will ye die, O ye houſe of Iſrael. Allo, 
every thing that is of a moral nature in the New 
Teſtament is uniformly delivered in the ſame 
ſtrain, 55 
Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding this, it hath been imagined 
that all theſe repreſentations are to be accommo- 
dated to a ſyſtem, according to which, the whole 
race of mankind received fo great an injury by 
the fall of Adam, that from that time none of 
his poſterity have been capable even of forming 
a good thought, and much leſs of doing all that 
God requires of them; and moreover, that they 
are all ſo far involved in the conſequences of his 
fall, and his fin is conſidered as ſo much heir 
own (he being their repreſentative, ſtanding in 
their place, and acting for them) that they are 
even properly puniſhable for it, and liable on 
that account to everlaſting torment, though they 
had never ſinned themſelves. It is believed, 
however, that God hath been pleaſed to fave 
certain individuals of mankind from this general 
ruin, but that it was not from any reſpect to 
the better character or conduct of ſuch indi- 
viduals, but of his mere free and arbitrary grace. 
It is alſo part of the ſame ſyſtem, that every 
good thought and purpoſe, in the hearts even of 
thoſe who are thus elected, is immediately in- 
ſpired by God, and that without this continual 
aſſiſtance, to which they give the name of grace, 
no man has any choice but of evil, from the mo- 
ment of his birth to his death. 


It is not eaſy to imagine, a priori, what could 
have led men into ſuch a train of thinking, ſo 
evidently contrary to the plain dictates of reaſon, 

and 
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and the moſt natural interpretation of ſcripture, 
There is, indeed, an appearance of humility in 
aſcribing every thing that is good to God; but 
to aſcribe to him, as all men muſt do, thoſe 
powers by which we are enabled to perform 
good works, comes, in fact, to the ſame thing. 
What have we, as the apoſtle ſays, that we bave 
not received? How then are we the leſs indebted 
to God, whether he works all our works in us, 
and for us, by his own immediate agency, or, he 
does it mediately, that is, by means of thoſ: 
powers which he has given us for that purpole ? 
With reſpe& to the character of the Divine 
Being, it certainly loſes more by the idea of the 
predeſtination of the greateſt part of raankind to 
inevitable deſtruction, than it can gain by the 
belief of an arbitrary interference in favour of a 
few. The whole ſcheme, therefore, certainly 
tends to make the divine character and govern- 
ment appear leſs reſpectable, indeed execrable. 


In fact, it is probable that ſuch a ſcheme as 
this, would never have entered into the mind of 
any man, who had been left to his own ſpecula- 
tions on the ſubject, or to his ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures. Accordingly, we find that the principal 
parts of this ſyſtem were firſt ſuggeſted in the 
heat of controverſy; and when the mind was 
once prepoſſeſſed in favour of ſome of the 
maxims of it, the reſt were gradually introduced 


to complete the ſcheme; and the ſcriptues, as in 
all 
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all other caſes, were afterwards eaſily imagined 
to favour the pre-conceived hypotheſis, 


Indeed, the more amiable part of the ſyſtem, 
or that which aſcribes every thing that is good 
immediately to God, without reſpect to ſecond 
cauſes, has conſiderable countenance from the 
piety of the ſacred writers; but their language 
on this ſubject, will appear to be as juft as it is 
pious, when it is rightly interpreted. Many per- 
ſons, no doubt, will be more eaſily reconciled to 
the doctrine of election by previouſly imagining 
that they themſelves are in the number of the 
elect; and while they can thus fancy themſelves 
to be the peculiar favourites of heaven, they 
can bear to conſider the reſt of mankind, as 
abandoned by the lame being to a ſeverer fate. 
Alſo, in general, all men are ſufficiently inclined 
to look off from the dark and moſt objectionable 
ſide of any ſcheme of principles which they 
adopt. 


With reſpect to the fall of Adam, all that 
we can learn from the ſcriptures, interpreted li- 
terally, is that the laborious cultivation of the 
earth, and the mortality of his race, were the 
conſequence of it. This is all that is ſaid by 
Moſes, and likewiſe all that is alluded to by the 
apoſtle Paul, who ſays, that by one man fin entered 
into the world, For what he adds ail have ſinned 
can only mean that all are involved in that death, 

| which 
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which was the conſequence of his ſin. If, indeed, 
this be interpreted literally, it will imply that all 
are involved in his guilt as well as in his ſuffer- 
ings. But this is ſo unnatural an interpretation, 
and ſo evidently contrary to ſenſe and reaſon 
(fin being in its own nature a perſonal thing, and 
not transferable) that the text was never under- 
| ſtood in this ſenſe till the ſyſtem, the hiſtory of 
which I am writing, was ſo far advanced, as to 
require it, and to have prepared the minds of 
men for it. In like manner, the words of our 
Saviour, this is my body, were always underſtood 
to mean a memorial of his body, till the minds 
of men were gradually prepared to bear a literal 
interpretation of them; and then that interpre- 
tation was made uſe of to ſupport the doctrine 
which ſuggeſted it. 


In like manner, there is a predeſtination ſpoken 
of by the apoſtle Paul; but, in general, it 
means the good will and pleaſure of God, in 
giving certain people peculiar privileges, and 
eſpecially the knowledge of the goſpel, for the 
improvement of which they were anſwerable. 
If he does ſpeak of future glory, as the conſe- 
quence of this predeſtination, it was upon the 
preſumption, that they improved thoſe advan- 
tages, and by that means made themſelves the 
proper ſubjects of future happineſs. Or, poſſibly, 
in ſome caſes the apoſtle conſidering God as the 


ultimate and proper author of every thing that 
1s 
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is good, and of all happineſs, might overlook 
the immediate means and ſteps, and with this 
ſenſe of piety, and comprehenſion of mind, might 
ſpeak of future glory itſelf, as the gift of God, 
and therefore might make no difference in his 
mind, at that time, between predeſtination and 
foreknowledge. But the tenor of all his writings 
ſhews, that it was far from being his intention 
to repreſent future glory as given by an arbitrary 
decree of God, without any reſpect to the good 
works which alone can fit men for it; which 
good works are as much in a man's power, as 
any other action of which he is capable. 


Having premiſed theſe general obſervations, 
I now proceed to ſhew by what ſteps theſe prin- 
ciples of the utter inability of man to do the will 
of God, as derived from the fall of Adam, the 
imputation of his fin to all his poſterity, and the 
arbitrary predeſtination of ſome to eternal life, 
and the conſequent rejection, or reprobation, of 
the reſt of mankind, by which they are devoted 
to certain and everlaſting deſtruction, were firſt 
introduced, and at length got the firm eſtabliſn- 


ment they now have in the creeds of almoſt all 
chriſtian churches. 
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SECTION TI. 


of the Dofrines of Grace, &c. before the Pelagian 
Controverſy. 


Ir is remarkable that we find hardly 
any trace of what are now called the doctrines of 
grace, original ſin, or predeſtination before the Pe- 
lagian controverſy which was near the end of the 
fourth century. I believe all the moderns are 
agreed, that it was clearly the opinion of all the 
antient Fathers, that God has left it entirely in 
the power of every man to act well or ill. Bal- 
nage, who was himſelf ſufficiently orthodox in 
the modern ſenſe of the word, acknowledges *, 
that though the fathers in general thought that 
we are indebted to the grace of God for all our 
virtues, yet they ſay that the beginning of ſalva- 


tion is from man, and that it depends entirely 


upon himſelf. It is not denied, however, but 
that they might believe an internal influence 
upon the mind on extraordinary occaſions; but, 
as Voſſius obſerves , none before Auſtin ſup- 
poſed that there was an immediate concurrence 
of divine grace, neceſſary to every good thought 
or action. 


* Hiſtorie des Egliſes Reformeẽs, vol, i, p. 169. 
+ Hiſtoria Pelagianiſmi, p. 291, 


the 
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« God”, ſays Juſtin Martyr “, © has not 
©« made man like the beaſts, who can do no- 
« thing from choice and judgment; for he would 
ce not be worthy of reward or praiſe, if he did 
« not of himſelf chuſe what was good, but was 
ce made good; nor, if he was wicked, could he 
« be juſtly puniſhed, as not having been ſuch of 
te himſelf, but only what he had been made.” 
In ſupport of this he quotes If. i. 16. Waſb ye, 
make ye clean, &c. Baſnage ſays , that the an- 
tients maintained free will with much warmth, 
granting men an entire power to be converted 
or not. Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, he 
ſays, were at the head of this party. 


It is remarkable that Auſtin himſelf, before 
he engaged in the controverſy with Pelagius, 


held the ſame opinion concerning free will with 


the reſt of the Fathers who had preceded him, 
and he was far from denying this. In particular, 
he acknowledges , that before this time he had 
been of opinion, that faith, or at leaſt the begin- 
ning of faith, and a deſire of converiion, was in 
the power of man, It was a ſaying of his &, 
If there be not grace, how ſhould God fave 
« the world, and if there be not free will, how 
* can he judge the world. No man,” ſays he, 


* Apol. i. Edit. Thirlby, p. 65. 

+ Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformecs, p 76. 

De Predeſtinatione, lib, i. cap. iii. Opera, vol, vii. p. 1235. 
§Epiſt. xlvi. vol. it. p. 160. 
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© can be juſtly condemned for doing that which 
che was not able to reſiit*,” Citing a paſſage 
in the ſon of Sirach, viz. God left man in the 
hands of his council, he placed life and death before 
bim, that that which he pleaſed ſhould be given him, 
he ſaysF, © Behold here is a very plain proof of 
<* the liberty of the human will, for how does 
« God command, if man has not free will, or 
« power to obey.” He allo proves , that it is 
in our power to change the will, from theſe 
words of our Saviour, Make the tree good and the 


fruit good, Cc. 


We have almoſt the ſame unanimous opinion 
of the antients, concerning the effects of the / 
of Adam, as concerning the natural capacity 0: 
man with reſpect to virtue and vice; and they 
had occaſion to ſpeak to this ſubject very early, 
in conſequence of the opinion of the Gnoſtics 
in general, and the Manicheans in particular; 
who held that the ſouls of men were originally 
of different ranks, and ſprung from different 


principles, good beings having produced ſome of 


them, and bad beings the reſt; on which ac- 
count they ſaid ſome were naturally carnal! and 
others ſpiritual. Accordingly, they had taught 
that ſin aroſe not from the free will of man, but 
from the ſubſtance of matter, which they held to 


* De Duabus Animabus, cap. x. Opera, vol. vi. p. 153. 
+ De Gratia, cap ii. Opera, vol. vii. p. 1299. 
t Contra Adimantum, cap. xxvi Opera, vol vi. p. 210. 


be 
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be the only ſource of evil; ſo that ſome ſouls 
were wicked not by choice, but by nature. 


In oppoſition to this, Origen maintained, 
that all ſouls were by nature equally capable of 
virtue or vice, and that the differences among 
men aroſe merely from the freedom of the will, 
and the various uſes of that freedom, that God 
left man to his liberty, and rewarded or puniſhed 
him according to the uſe he made of it“. 


It is evident, however that Origen muſt have 
maintained, according to his known philoſophical 
principles, that perfect freedom with reſpect to 
virtue and vice was only enjoyed by man in his 
pre-exiſtent ſtate, For he, with other Platoniſts, 
maintained that the ſouls of men had finned in 
heaven, and therefore were united to ſuch bodies 
as were a clog and a priſon to the ſoul, and 
that the fe laid upon it a kind of neceſſity of 
ſinning. Chryſoſtom alſo ſays , that with an 
infirm body we derive from Adam a proneneſs 
to inordinate affections. But he was far from 
ſuppoſing that men were in any other manner 
ſufferers by the fall of Adam, and leaſt of all 
that they were perſonally reſponſible for his 
conduct of himſelf, Le Sueur laments , that 
this writer was not quite orthodox with reſpect 
to original ſin, grace, and free will; but he 


* Sce his Philocalia, p. 50, &c. 
+ Opera vol, ix. p. 136. 1 A. D. 407. 


T 2 apologizes 
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apologizes for him, as having written before the 
hereſy of Pelagius broke out. 


The Fathers who, in general, held that the 
puniſhment of Adam's fin was only mertality, 
declare, that God ſubjected men to this mortality 
not out of anger, but from wiſdom and clemency, 
in order to beget in them a hatred of ſin, and 
te that ſin might not be eternal in them“. But 
Titus biſhop of Boſtra, who was before Pela- 
gius, taught that death was natural, and not the 


effect of ſin . 


Voſſius acknowledges , that Clemens Alex- 
andrinus had no knowledge of original ſin; and 
Epiphanius blamed Origen, and John of Jeruſa- 
lem, for ſaying that the image of God was loſt 
in man after the expulſion of Adam out of 
Paradiſe S. 


Auſtin himſelf, in his controverſy with the 
Manicheans, declared that it 1s impoſſible that 


ſouls ſhould be evil by nature||. So far was he 
from ſuppoſing that men were reſponſible for 
Adam's conduct, that he ſaid , no man “ is wile, 
ce valiant, or temperate, with the wiſdom, valour, 
cc or temperance of another, or righteous with 
ce the righteouſneſs of another.” 


Whitby on the Five Points, Preface, p. 9. 

+ Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformecs, vol. i. p, 167. 

t Hiſtoria Pelagioniſmi, p. 160. & Whitby, Ib. p. 391. 

De Duabus Animabus, cap. xii, Opera, vol. 6. p. 155, &c- 

¶ De libero arbitrio, lib. 11, cap, xix. Opera, vol i. p. 663. 
be 
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The teſtimony of the fathers in this period is 
no leſs clear againſt the doctrine of predeſtination 
to eternal life, without reſpect to good works. 
All the Fathers before Auſtin, ſays Whitby“, in- 
terpreted what the apoſtle Paul ſays of predeſti- 
nation, in the 8th and gth chapters of his epiſtle 
to the Romans, of thoſe whom God fore-knew 


to have good purpoſes; and in a ſimilar manner 


they explain all the other texts from which the 
doctrine of election and reprobation is now de- 
duced: and Avſtin himſelf, in his controverſy 
with the Manicheans, interpreted them in the 
ſame manner. Melanchton ſays that all the an- 
tients, except Auſtin, aſſerted that there was 
ſome cauſe of election in ourſelves ; and Proſ- 
per, who took the part of Auſtin, acknowledged 
that the Pelagians treated his doctrine as a no- 


velty J. 


Juſtin Martyr could have no knowledge of 
arbitrary predeſtination, when he ſaid, © if every 
« thing come to paſs by fate, it is plain that 
“nothing will be in our power. If it be fate 
ce that this man ſhall be good, and the other bad, 


* the one is not to be praiſed, nor the other 
ce blamed.” 


Didymus, who taught theology at Alexandria 
(afterwards condemned for his adherence to Ori- 


On the Five Points, p. 100 + Ib. p. 103. 1 Ib. 102. 
$ Apol, i, Edit. Thirlby, p. 64. 
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gen, but on no other account) ſays, that predeſ- 
tination depends upon God's foreknowledge of 
thoſe who would believe the goſpel, and live 
according to it“; and Jerom was ſo far from 
believing the modern doctrine of election and 
reprobation that he thought that no chriſtians 
would finally periſh. | 


It is ſufficiently evident from theſe teſtimo- 
nies, that the doctrine of the utter inability of 
man to do the will of God, of the corruption 
of our nature by the fall of Adam, and of our 
reſponſibility for it, together with the doctrine of 
abſolute unconditional election of ſome to eternal 
life, and of the reprobation of the reſt of man- 
kind were altogether unknown in the primitive 
church. We muſt now conſider the Pelagian 
controverſy, and the remarkable change which 


it occaſioned with reſpect to theſe doctrines, 


* 


= Baſnage Hiſtoire, des Egliſes Reformees, vol. i. p. 168. 


\ 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Pelagian Controverſy, and the State of Opi- 
nions in Conſequence of it. 


Priacus was a Britiſh Monk, 
allowed by Auſtin himſelf to have been a man 
of irreproachable morals, who travelled in com- 
pany with Celeſtius, another monk and a native 
of Ireland, and with him reſided ſome time at 
Rome, a little after the year 400. As far as 
appears, theſe two men had no opinions different 
from thoſe which we have ſeen to have been ge- 
nerally held by the chriſtian writers of that age; 
but being men of ſenſe and virtue, they oppoſed 
with warmth ſome growing abules and ſuperſti- 
tions, eſpecially with reſpect to the efficacy of 
baptiſm, 


This rite, we ſhall find, was very ſoon ima- 
gined to have a power of waſhing away ſin; and 
a notion of a ſimilar nature had alſo prevailed 
reſpecting the Lord's ſupper. But it was the 
former of theſe ſuperſtitions that happened to 
come in the way of Pelagius to oppoſe. As an 
argument that baptiſm could not of itſelf, be of 
any avail to the pardon of ſins, he urged the ap- 
plication of it to infants, who had no ſin; he 
maintained that nothing but good works are of 
14 any 
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any avail in the ſight of God; and that to theſe 
alone, which it is in every man's power to per 
form, the pardon of ſin is annexed. 


It does not appear that theſe doctrines, which 
were the outlines of what has ſince been called 
the Pelagian hereſy, met with any oppoſition at 
Rome. But retiring from that city on the ap- 
proach of the Goths, theſe monks went to Africa, 
and Celeſtius remaining there, Pelagius pro- 
ceeded to Paleſtine, where he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of John biſhop of Jeruſalem, while his 
friend, and his opinions, met with a very differ- 
ent reception from Auſtin biſhop of Hyppo; 
who, in his account of what followed, fays he 
was firſt ſtaggered at hearing it aſſerted, that 


e infants were not baptiſed for the remiſſion of 
ce ſins, but only that they might be ſanctified in 
«© Chriſt *,” by which was probably meant, that 
they were dedicated to God, and deſtined to 


be inſtructed in the principles of the chriſtian 
religion. 


Upon this, Celeſtius and his friend were gra- 
dually engaged in a warm conteſt, in the courſe 
of which (as was certainly the caſe with reſpect 
to Auſtin, their principal opponent) they were 
probably led to advance more than had origi- 
nally occurred to them, in order to make their 


* De Peccatis, &c. lib. 3. cap vi. Opera, vol. vii. p. 725. 


ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem more complete. Among other things, 
they are ſaid to have aſſerted that mankind de- 
rives no injury whatever from the fall of Adam, 
that we are now as capable of obeying the will 
of God as he was, that otherwiſe it would have 
been abſurd and cruel to propoſe laws to men, 
with the ſanction of rewards and puniſhments; 
and that men are born as well without vice as 
without virtue. Pelagius is alſo ſaid to have 


maintained that it is even poſſible for men, if they 


will uſe their beſt endeavours, to live entirely 
without fin. This Jerom ſays, he borrowed 
from Origen, from whom it pailed to Ruffinus, 
Evagrius, Ponticus, and Jovinian, whom he calls 
the patriarchs of the Pelagian hereſy. 


Pelagius did not deny what may be called 
external grace, or that the doctrines and motives 
of the goſpel are neceſſary, but he admitted 
nothing of internal grace. He acknowledged, 
indeed, that the power we have to obey the will 
of God, is the gift of God to us; but he ſaid that 
the direction of this power depends upon our- 
ſelves. He is even ſaid to have advanced, after 
Titus of Boſtra above- mentioned, that we do 
not die in conſequence of the ſin of Adam, but 
by the neceſſity of nature, and that Adem himſelf 
would have died if he had not ſinned “. Much 
farther was he from ſuppoſing that the ſecond 


* Auſtin De Hzreſibus Sec. Ixxxviii. Opera, vol vi. p. 33. 
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death, or the puniſhment of the wicked in a fu- 
ture world, was any conſequence of the ſin of 


Adam. 


In ſeveral of theſe poſitions Pelagius appears 
to have gone farther than the generality of chriſ- 
tians in his time, even of thoſe in the Eaſt, 
where he met with the moſt favourable recep- 
tion. He was particularly cenſured by Chry- 
ſoſtom and Iſidore, for aſſerting that man had 
no need of any inward aſſiſtance, which was ge- 
nerally believed to be afforded, eſpecially on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, and that man had received 
no injury whatever from the ſin of Adam. 


Auſtin, in his controverſy with the Pela- 
gians, made no difficulty of renouncing many of 
the things which he had advanced againſt the 
Manicheans, Whitby ſays*, that he was not 
able to anſwer ſeveral of his former arguments, 
and that the exceptions which he made to ſome 
of his own previous maxims were weak and 
abſurd, Thus he had before defined fin to be 
ce the will to do that from which we have no 
© power to abſtain;” but afterwards he ſaid, he 
had then defined that which was only ſin, but 
not that which was alſo the puniſhment of in. 


In oppoſition to the doctrine of human 
merit, he aſſerted that divine grace is neceſſary 


On the Five Points, p. 391. 


tO 
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to bend the will, ſor, that without this we are 
free only to do evil, but have no power to do 
good. 


As the heathens could not be ſaid to have 
had that grace of God, ſpoken of in the goſpel, 
by the help of which alone Auſtin ſuppoſed that 
good works were performed; to be conſiſtent 
with himſelf, he maintained that none of the 
works of the heathens were properly good, and 
that even the good works of Cornelius would 
have availed nothing without faith in Chriſt “. 
Sometimes, indeed, he would allow that the good 
works of the heathens would entitle them to a 
temporal reward, and leſſen their future tor- 
ments T. But he likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſaying that ſuch good works were only a 
kind of ſhining fins. In ſupport of this doctrine, 
he ſaid that Chriſt would have died in vain, if, 
in any other. manner than by faith in him, men 
could have attained to true faith, virtue, righte- 
ouſneſs, and wiſdom . But in this he did not 
attend to the doctrine of Paul, who ſays, that 
« they who have not the law are judged without 
« law; they being a law to themſelves; their 
ce own conſciences accuſing or elſe excuſing 
« hem. 


De Baptiſmo, cap. vii, Opera, vol. vii. p. 379. 

+ Epilt. p. v. Opera, vol. ii. p. 25, Contra Julianum, lib. iv. 
cap. iii. Opera vol. vii. p. 1033. 

T Ibid. p. 1029. 
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With reſpect to original fin, Auſtin ſtrenuouſſy 
maintained, that infants derive ſin from Adam, 
and that his guilt was, in ſome way entailed upon 
them, ſo that they are obnoxious to puniſhment 
on account of it ; though he acknowledged it was 
no proper guilt of theirs, but only that of their 
anceſtor, the /in being an act of his will only“. 
Afterwards an improvement was made upon this 
doctrine by the diſciples of Auſtin, who aſſerted 
that a covenant was made with all mankind in 
Adam, as their firſt parent, and that he was made 
to repreſent them all; ſo that, had he obeyed, al! 
his poſterity would have been happy through his 
obedience; but that in his diſobedience they are 
all ſinners, his act being imputed and transferred 
to them all. 


Auſtin maintains that baptiſm 1s neceſſary to 
recover men from that ſtate of perdition into 
which the fall of Adam had brought them, and 
therefore that all who were not baptized were in 
a ſtate of damnation. To prove that infants had 
ſinned in Adam, he urged, that otherwife Chriſt 
could not be their Saviour T. He appears, how- 
ever, to have been ſhocked at the thoughts of 
expoſing infants to the torments of hell on account 
of the ſin of Adam only; and therefore he main- 
tained, that though they were in hell, their puniſh- 


Opera, vol. i. 22. 


Contra duas Epiſtolas Pelagianorum, lib. i. cap. xxiii, Opera, 
vol. vii. p. 879. 


ment 
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ment was ſo little, that they would rather chuſe 
to exiſt under it, than not to exiſt at all“. This 
was afterwards dreſſed up as a diviſion, or parti- 
tion in hell, and was called Limbus Infantum. Be- 
fore the Pelagian controverſy, Auſtin had ſaid 
that the ſouls of infants, dying unbaptized, went 
neither to heaven nor to hell, but went to a place 
where they neither enjoyed the viſion of God, nor 
ſuffered the pains of the damned x. 


Since, according to the preceding doctrine, 
the very firſt motion towards any good work, ſuch 
as faith and repentance, is immediately from 
God, and it is not in the power of man to con- 
tribute any thing towards it, Auſtin was obliged, 
in purſuance of his doctrine, to maintain that 
God had, of his own arbitrary will, predeſtinated 
to eternal life all that were actually ſaved, while 
the reſt of mankind were left expoſed to a puniſh- 
ment which they had no power of avoiding. At 
the ſame time, however, maintaining, according 
to the univerſal opinion of that age, that baptiſm 
was the chriſtian regeneration, and waſhed away all 
ſin, original and actual, he was under a neceſſity 
of diſtinguiſhing between regeneration and ſalva- 
tion; maintaining that juſtifying faith, and regene- 
rating grace might be loſt, or that the regenerate 
might have all grace, but not that of perſeverance, 


* Contra Julianum, lib. v. cap. viii. Opera, vol. vii. p. 1085. 
+ De Libero Arbitrio, lib. iti, cap, xxili, Opera, vol. i. p. 695. 
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ſince it depended upon the decree and good plea- 
ſure of God, whether they would perſevere to the 
end or not *. In this reſpect thoſe who now 
maintain the doctrine of predeſtination differ very 
conſiderably from Auſtin, maintaining that none 
are truly regenerated, except the elect, and that all 
theſe will certainly perſevere to the end, and be 
ſaved. In the church of Rome, however, and 
| alſo in that of England, regezeration and baptiſm 
are confounded, and the terms are uſed as expreſſ- 
ing the ſame thing. 


Auſtin, whoſe influence in the churches of 
Africa was uncontrouled, procured the opinions 
of his adverſary to be condemned in a ſynod held 
at Carthage in 412; but they prevailed notwith- 
ſtanding. The Pelagian doctrine was received 
with great applauſe even at Rome. There the 
conduct of the biſhops of Africa, who had ſtig- 
matized it as heretical, was condemned, and pope 
Zozimus was at the head of thoſe who favoured 
Pelagius. Auſtin's doctrine of predeſtination, in 
particular, was not confirmed by any council 
within a century after his death, and though ir 
was defended by the moſt celebrated divines in 
the Weſt, it was never generally received in the 
Eaſt, and was controverted by many in Gaul, and 
the favourers of it explained it with more or leſs 
latitude, This controverſy, which began with 


* Voſſii Hiſtoria Pelagianiſmi, p. 565. 
the 
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the doctrine of grace, and was extended to original 
fin and predeſtination, rent the church into the 
moſt deplorable diviſions in all ſucceeding ages, 
and they have been continued, with little inter- 
miſſion, to the preſent time. 


This controverſy was, however, almoſt wholly 
confined to the weſtern church, while the Greeks 
continued in the ſtate in which the chriſtian 
church in general has been repreſented to have 
been before the Pelagian controverſy ; ſuppoſing 
that election, or predeſtination, was always made 
with a view to mens good works. Chryſoſtom, 
as well as John of Jeruſalem, continued to hold 
opinions very different from thoſe of Auſtin, 
though theſe were very ſoon generally received 
in the weſtern church; and juſt in the heat of this 
controverſy, Caſſian, a diſciple of Chryſoſtom, 
coming to Marſeilles, taught a middle doctrine, 
which was, that “ the firſt converſion of the ſoul 
ce to God was the effect of its free choice,” ſo that 
all preventing, as it was called, or prediſpaſing grace, 
was denied by him ; and this came to be the dif- 
tinguiſhing doctrine of thoſe who were afterwards 
called Semipelagians. Proſper and Hilary, who 
were biſhops in Gaul, gave an account of this 
doctrine to Auſtin, but it was ſo popular, that 
he did not venture to condemn it altogether, or 
to call it an impious and pernicious hereſy *. 


* Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformecs, vol, i. p. 192. 
Moſheim, vol. i. p. 427. a 
This 
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This controverly alſo intereſted many perſons, and 
much was written on both ſides of the queſtion. 


The peculiar opinion of the Semipelagians is 
expreſſed in a different manner by different wri- 
ters, but all the accounts ſufficiently agree. Thus 
ſome repreſent them as maintaining that inward 
grace is not neceſſary to the firſt beginning of re- 
pentance, but only to our progreſs in virtue. 
Others ſay that they acknowledged the power of 
grace, but ſaid that faith depends upon ourſelves, 
and good works upon God]; and it is agreed upon 
all hands, that theſe Semipelagians held that pre- 
deſtination is made upon the foreſight of good 


works, which alſo continued to be the tenet of 
the Greek church. 


The Semipelagian doctrine is acknowledged 


by all writers to have been well received in the 


monaſteries of Gaul, and eſpecially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marſeilles; owing in a great mea- 
to the popularity of Caſſian, which counteracted 
the authority of Auſtin, and to the irreproachable 
lives of thoſe who ſtood forth in defence of it. 
Proſper writing to Auſtin about theſe Semipela- 
glans, ſays, © they ſurpaſs us in the merit of their 
« lives, and are in high ſtations in the church *.” 


The aſſiſtance of Auſtin, though he was then 
far advanced in life, was called in to combat 


* Sueur, A. D. 429. theſe 
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theſe Semipelagians, and it was the occaſion of 
his writing more treatiſes on theſe ſubjects. In 
theſe he ſtill ſtrenuouſly maintained that the pre- 
deſtination of the elect was independent of any 
foreſight of their good works, but was according 
to the good pleaſure of God only, and that perſe- 
verance comes from God and not from man. 


Notwithſtanding the popularity of the Semi- 
pelagian doctrine, and its being patronized by 
lome perſons of conſiderable rank and influence, 
the majority of ſuch perſons muſt have been 
againſt it; for we find that it was generally con- 
demned whenever any ſynod was called upon the 
ſubject. But there were ſome exceptions. Thus 
one which was aſſembled at Arles, about A. D. 
475, pronounced an anathema againſt thoſe who 
denied that God would have all men to be ſaved, 
or that Chriſt died for all, or that the heathens 
might have been ſaved by the law of nature“. 
Upon the whole, it cannot be ſaid that the doctrine 
of Auſtin was completely eſtabliſhed for ſome cen- 
turies; nor indeed was it ever generally avowed 
in all its proper conſequences, and without any 
qualifications, till after the reformation, when the 


proteſtants eſpouſed it, in oppoſition to the popiſh 
doctrine of merit, 


* Voſſius, p. 696. Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformecs, 
vol. i. p. 699. | 
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SECTION III. 


Of the Dofrine of Grace, Sc. in the middle Ages, 
and till the Reformation. 


Ir is pretty evident that, notwithſtand- 
ing the great nominal authority of Auſtin, whom 
it was ſeldom reckoned ſafe expreſsly to contra- 
dict, upon the whole the Semipelagian doctrine, 
may be ſaid to have been moſt prevalent in Eng- 
land and in France, eſpecially during the 6th and 
7th centuries. All the grace that was generally 
contended for in this period, was that which they 
ſuppoſed to be imparted at baptiſm, or a kind of 
{upernatural influence which did not fail to ac- 
company or to follow mens own endeavours. 
Conſequently, the operation of it in practice did 
not materially differ from that of Semipelagianiſm 
itſelf, All the difference in ſpeculation was that, 
whereas Pelagius ſuppoſed the power of man to 
do the will of God, was given him in his forma- 
tion, and was therefore properly inherent in him, 
as much as his bodily ſtrength, that which was 
aſſerted by his opponents in theſe ages was ſome- 
thing foreign indeed to a man's ſelf, and imparted 
at another time, or occaſionally, but ſtill, in fact, 
at his command, and the doctrine of reprobaticn 
was never much reliſhed, 


In 
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In a council held at Orange in 529, againſt 
the Pelagians and Semipelagians, it was deter- 
mined that,“ all thoſe who have been baptized, 
« and have received grace by baptiſm, can and 
« ought to accompliſh the things which belong 
eto their ſalvation ; Jeſus Chriſt enabling them, 
« provided they will labour faithfully,” and not 
only do the Fathers aſſembled upon this occaſion 
profeſs not to believe that there are men deſ- 
tined to evil or fin by the will of God, but 
they ſay, that, © if there be any who will be- 
« heve ſo great an evil, they denounce an 
hundred anathemas upon them with all de- 
te teſtation *,” 


In this ſtate things continued, the Pelagian 
or Semipelagian doctrine being generally re- 
ceived, till about the middle of the ninth century. 
For, notwithſtanding the credit of Auſtin's name, 
and the authority of his writings, no books were 
more generally read in thoſe ages than Caſſian's 
Collections, which was thought to be the beſt book 
of inſtitutions for a monk to form his mind upon, 
and which gave a ſtrong impreſſion in favour of 
the doctrine of the Greek church. This was very 
apparent in the ninth century, when Godeſchal- 
chus was ſeverely reproved by Hincmar for aſ- 
ſerting ſome of Auſtin's doctrines, and laying par- 
ticular ſtreſs upon them. 


* Sueur. 
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This Godeſchalchus was a monk of Orbais 
in the dioceſe of Rheims, who, being fond of 
Auſtin's doctrines, carried them rather farther 
than Auſtin himſelf had done; teaching, among 
other things, that baptiſm did not ſave men“, that 
God had predeſtinated the greateſt part of man- 
kind to damnation, and that none would be ſaved 
but the elect, for whom only Chriſt had ſhed his 

| blood. In this he was oppoſed by Rabanus 

1 Maurus, and a council being held on the ſubject, 
| at Mayence, and alſo at Creci, he was con- 

| demned, and at length died in priſon. Remi 
| archbiſhop of Lyons wrote in his favour, and 
maintained that Godeſchalchus had not ſaid that 

God predeſtinated the reprobate to ſin and wick- 

edneſs, but only that he abandoned them to their 

own free will, to be puniſhed becauſe they would 

not believe; and in a council held at Valence 

in- Dauphiny, in which Remi himſelf preſided, 

( the decrees of the former council were annulled. 
| But ſtill the members of this council founded the 
doctrine of divine decrees on God's preſcience 
that the wicked would deſtroy themſelves. We 
find no other deciſions of any ſynod or council 


after this, and different opinions continued to be 
held on the ſubject f. 


— — D e eee 


When we come to the age of the proper 
ſchoolmen, it is ſomewhat difficult, notwithſtand- 


* Voſſii Hiſtoria Pelagianiſmi, p. 734. + Ibid, 


\ 
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ing they write profeſſedly and at large on all theſe 

ſubjects, to ſtate their opinions with preciſion, as 
they ſeem to confound themſelves and their 
readers with ſuch nice diſtinctions. In general, 
Auſtin being the oracle of the ſchools, his doc- 
trine was profeſſed by them all, even by the Fran- 
ciſcans, as well as the Dominicans. They only 
pretended to diſpute about the true ſenſe of his 
writings. His general doctrine with reſpect to 
grace and predeſtination was ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that we only find ſome ſubtle diſtinctions upon 
the ſubject, and ſome evaſions of his doctrine by 
thoſe who did not altogether reliſh it. 


It was agreed among the theologians of this 
age, that infants are properly chargeable with 
the fin of Adam, and liable to damnation on 
that account, becauſe the will of Adam was in 
ſome ſort the will of the infant. Thomas Aqui- 
nas endeavours to prove that it was only the 
firſt fin of Adam that could be transferred to his 
poſterity, and that vitiated all his offspring, his 
ſubſequent offences affected himſelf only *. He 
farther maintains that original ſin, being commu- 
nicated in the act of generation, a perſon born 
miraculouſly cannot have it F. 


According to ſome of the ſchoolmen, the 
power of man was but inconſiderable even be- 


o Summa, vol. ii. p. 166. FP. 168. 
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fore the fall. Peter Lombard ſays *, that © by 
ce the grace of God given to man, he could reſiſt 
* evil, but could not do good. Free choice,” 
he ſays , © is the faculty of reaſon and will, by 
ce which with the help of grace, we can chuſc 
« good, or without it evil.” 


Thomas Aquinas not only aſſerted all Auſtin's 
doctrines, eſpecially that of predeſtination, bur 
added this to it, that whereas it was formerly, in 
general, held that the providence of God ex- 
tended to all things, he thought that this was 
done by means of God's concurring immediately 
to the production of every thought and action. 
And, not to make God the author of ſin, a dil- 
tinction was made between the poſitive act of lin, 
which was ſaid not to be evil, and its want of 
conformity to the laws of God, which, being 2 
negation, was no poſitive being. 


There is no ſmall difficulty in ſettling the opi- 
nion of Thomas Aquinas about grace, though 
he writes ſo largely on the ſubject. He lays, 
that a man cannot even prepare himſelf for the 
grace of God without prior grace. Yet he ſays 
in general, that a man muſt prepare himſelf tor 
receiving grace and that then the infuſion of 
grace neceſſarily follows. He alſo ſays J, that a 


- ® Sententiz lib, ii. diſt. iv. p. 391. + Ib. p. 392. 
4 Burnet on the Articles, p. 194. 5 Summa, vol. ii. p. 243. 
[ Ib, P · 250. q Ib, P · 2 52. 
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man's free will is neceſſary to receive the grace 
by which he is juſtified. And yet he fays*, 
that it cannot be known to any perſon, except 
by revelation, wherher he has grace. No modern 
fanatic can ſay any thing more favourable to the 
doctrine of inſtantaneous converſion than this 
writer does. The juſtification of a ſinner,” 
he ſays , © is in an inſtant,” and again}, that 
ce it is the greateſt work of God, and altogether 
« miraculous,”” 


The manner in which this writer, and other 
catholics make room for the doctrine of mers, 
together with theſe high notions concerning 
grace, which they never profeſſedly abandoned, 
is not a little curious. A man may merit of 
God,” ſays Thomas Aquinas &, © not abſolutely, 
© indeed, but as receiving a reward for doing 
ce that which God enables him to do.“ Yet he 
ſtill acknowledges ||, that a man cannot merit the 


firſt grace either for himſelf, or for another, and 
that Chriſt alone can do this. 


If Thomas Aquinas could find room for the 
doctrine of merit in his ſyſtem, which was pro- 
feſſedly built on that of Auſtin; it may well be 
preſumed that the diſciples of Duns Scotus (the 
head of the Franciſcan order, as Aquinas was 
the chief of the Dominicans) and who oppoſed 


* Summa, vol. ii. p. 251. 1 P. 354. I P. 255. 
5. 337. P. 258. | 
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the doctrine of Aquinas as much as he could, 
were not leſs favourable to the doctrine of merit. 
Burnet ſays *, that Scotus and the Franciſcans 
denied the predetermination of the will, and 
aſſerted the proper freedom of it, and that Du- 
randus denied that immediate concourſe of God 
with the human will, which had been aſſerted 
by Aquinas, but that in this he had not many 
followers except Adola, and a few others. 


At length the members of the Church of 
Rome, not only attained to a firm perſuaſion 
concerning the doctrine of merit, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſlender ground on which it was built, 

but imagined that not only Chriſt, but alſo ſome 
men, and eſpecially martyrs, and thoſe who lived 
a life of great auſterity, had even more merit 
than themſelves had occaſion for; ſo that there 
remained ſome good works in the balance of 
their account more than they wanted for their 
own jultification, Theſe they termed works of 
ſupererogation, and imagined that they might be 
transferred to the account of other perſons. 
The whole accumulated ſtock of this merit was 
called the treaſure of the church, and was thought 
to be at the diſpoſal of the popes. Clement VI. 
in his bull for the celebration of the jubilee in 
1350, ſpeaks of this treaſure as compoſed of 
ge the blood of Chriſt, the virtue of which is in- 


_ » Expoſition of the Articles, p. 194. 
& finite, 
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e finite, of the merit of the virgin mother of 
« God, and of all the ſaints*.” This doctrine 
was the foundation of thoſe indulgences, of which 
an account will be given in another place, and 
the monſtrous abuſe of which brought about the 
reformation by Luther. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Doctrines of Grace, Original Sin, and Pre- 
deſtination, ſince the Reformation. 


As good generally comes out of evil, 
ſo ſometimes, and for a ſeaſon at leaſt, evil ariſes 
out of good. This, however, was remarkably 
the caſe with reſpect to theſe doctrines in conſe- 
quence of the reformation by Luther. For the 
zeal of this great man againſt the doctrine of 
indulgences, and that of merit as the foundation of 
it, unhappily led him and others ſo far into the 
oppoſite extreme, that from his time the doc- 
trines of grace, original ſin, and predeſtination, 
have been generally termed the do#rines of the 
reformation, and every thing that does not agree 


with them has been termed popiſb, and branded 
with other opprobrious epithets. 


Memoires pour la vie de Petrarch, vol. iii. p. 75. 
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Theſe doctrines, I obſerved, originated with 
Auſtin, and though they never made much pro- 
greſs in the Greek church, they infected almoſt 
all the Latin churches. We ſee plain traces 
of them among the Waldenſes, who were the 
earlieſt reformers from popery. For, in the 
confeſſion of their faith bearing the date of 
1120, they ſay“, © We are ſinners in Adam and 
ce by Adam,” and in another confeſſion, dated 
1532, they ſay , that © all who are or ſhall 
cc be ſaved, God has elected from the foundation 
C of the world, and that whoever maintains free 
ce will, denies predeſtination, and the grace of 
« God.” Wickliffe alſo believed the neceſſity o. 
man's being aſſiſted by divine grace, and without 
this he could not fee how a human being could 


make himſelf acceptable to God . 


But if we were ſufficiently acquainted with 
all the opinions of the Waldenſes, and other 
early reformers, we might, perhaps, meet with 
many things that would qualify the ſeeming 
rigour of theſe articles. It is certain, however, 
that neither among the ancient reformers, nor 
among the Dominicans, or any others who leaned 
the moſt to the doctrine of Auſtin in the church 
of Rome, was the ſcheme ſo connected in all its 
parts, and rendered fo ſyſtematical and uniform, 


Leger Hiſtoire, p. 87. T Fo 
} Gilpin's Life of him, p. 75. 
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as it was by Luther and the reformers who fol- 
lowed him. Beſides that Luther was led to lay 
the ſtreſs that he did upon the doctrine of grace, 
in conſequence of the abuſe of that of the doc- 
trine of merit in the church of Rome, he had 
himſelf been, as was obſerved before, a monk 
of the order of Auſtin, and had always been a 
great admirer of his writings. Alſo moſt of 
thoſe of the church of Rome who firſt oppoſed 
him were of a different perſuaſion ; the doctrines 
of Auſtin having been either abandoned, or 
nearly explained away, by the generality of the 
divines of that age. Upon the whole, therefore, 
it was not to be expected, that ſuch a perſon 
as Luther was, ſhould begin a reformation upon 
any more liberal principles. The fact however, 
is notorious. 


Luther, ſays Moſheim®, carried the doctrine 
of juſtification by faith to ſuch a length, as pro- 
bably, contrary to his intention, derogated not 
only from the neceſſity of good works, but even 
from their obligation and importance. He would 
not allow them to be conſidered either as a con- 
dition or the means of ſalvation, nor even as a 
preparation for receiving it. He adds , that the 
doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, irreſiſtible 
grace, and human impotence, were never Car- 
ried to a more exceſſive length by any divine than 


® Vol. iv. p. 36. FP. 40. 
they 
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they were by Luther. Amſdorf, a Lutheran 
divine, maintained, he ſays“, that good works 
were even an impediment to ſalvation. Flacius, 
another Lutheran, held , that original ſin was 
not an accident, but of the very ſubſtance of hu- 
man nature. 


In ſome of the firſt confeſſions of faith pub- 
liſhed by the Lutherans, and others of the firſt 
reformers, the doctrines of grace, original ſin, 
and predeſtination, are laid down with remark- 
able rigour, and a ſtudied exactneſs of expreſſion. 
The Avguſtan confeſſion ſays , © On the ac- 
tc count of Adam's fin we are liable to the wrath 
* of God, and eternal death, and the corruption 
te of human nature is propagated from him. 
« This vice of our origin (/itium. Originis) is 
ce truly a damning lin, and cauſing eternal death 
to all who are not born again by baptiſm and 
ce the ſpirit.” We find, however, ſome expreſ- 
ſions rather ſtronger than even theſe in the Gallic 


confeſſion . We believe that this vice” (Vi- 


tum) meaning original fin, © is truly a (in, which 
© makes all and every man, not even excepting 
ce infants in the womb, liable in the ſight of God, 
&© to eternal death.” If any doctrine can make a 
man ſhudder, it muſt be this. Believing this, 
could any man (unleſs he had a firmer perſuaſion 
than moſt men can, by the force of any imagi- 


* Moſheim, vol. iv. p. 39. f Ib.p.43. 1 Vol.iv.p.g. $P. 80. 
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nation, attain to, of himſelf being among the 
number of the ele&) bleſs God that he is a de- 
ſcendant of Adam. 


Calvin held theſe doctrines with no leſs 
rigour; and as the Lutherans afterwards aban- 
doned them, they are now generally known by 
the name of Calviniſtic doctrines. The antient 
Helvetic doctrines, ſays Moſheim“, were Semi- 
pelagian. Zuinglius ſaid that the kingdom of 
heaven was open to all who acted according to 
the dictates of right reaſon; but Calvin, when 
he came among them, maintained that the ever- 
laſting condition of mankind in a future world, 
was determined, from all eternity, by the un- 
changeable order of the Deity ariſing from his 
ſole good pleaſure or free willF. 


Luther's rigid doctrine of election was op- 
poſed by Eraſmus, who wiſhed well to the refor- 
mation, but was concerned as well for the vio- 
lence with which it was carried on, as for the 
unjuſtifiable length to which Luther carried his 
oppoſition, eſpecially with reſpect to the doctrine 
of predeſtination. Luther never anſwered the laſt 
piece of Eraſmus on the ſubject of free will; and 
Melancthon, the great friend of Luther, and the 


ſupport of his cauſe, being convinced by the 


reaſoning of Eraſmus, came over to his opinion 


Vol. iv. p. 73. P. $9. 
On 
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on that ſubje&t. And it is very remarkable, 
that by degrees, and indeed pretty ſoon after- 
wards, the Lutherans in general changed allo; 
and ſome time- after the death of Luther and 
Melancthon, the divines who were deputcd by 
the elector of Saxony, to compoſe the famous 
book entitled, The Concord, abandoned the doc- 
rine of their maſter, and taught that the decree 
of election was not abſolute, that God ſaves all 
who will believe, that he gives all men ſufficient 


means of ſalvation, and that grace may be 
reſiſted *. 


The principles of all the other reformed 
churches are, however, ſtill Calviniſtic, and 
among them thoſe of the churches of England, 
and of Scotland, notwithſtanding the generality 
of divines of the former eſtabliſhment are ac- 
knowledged to be no great admirers of that 
ſyſtem. 


In Holland, there was no obligation on the 
miniſters to maintain what are called the Calvi- 
niſtic doctrines till the ſynod of Dort; when, by 
the help of faction in the ſtate, the Calviniſtic 
party in that country prevailed, and thoſe who 
oppoſed them, and in conſequence of remon- 
ſtrating againſt their proceedings, got the name 
of Remonſtrants, were cruelly perſecuted and ba- 


Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, p. 265. 
niſhed. 
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niſhed. It is remarkable, however, as Moſheim 
obſerves , that ſince the time of that ſynod, the 
doctrine of abſolute decrees has loſt ground 
every Cay. 


With reſpect to the church of Rome, it can- 
not be denied, that the cauſe of ſound morality 
had ſuffered much by means of many ſophiſtical 
diſtinctions, introduced by their divines and ca- 
ſuiſts about the time of the reformation, as by 
the diſtinction of ſins into venial and mortal; 
the latter of which only, they fay, deſerve the 
pains of hell, whereas the former may be atoned 
for by penances, liberality to the church, &c. 
It was another of their tenets, that if men do not 
put a bar to the efficacy of the ſacraments, par- 
ticularly that of penance; if there had been but 
imperfect acts of forrow accompanying them 
(ſuch as ſorrow for the difficulties a man brings 
himſelf into by his vices) the ule of the ſacra- 
ments will ſo far complete theſe imperfect acts 
of ſorrow, as to juſtify us 7. The Jeſuits intro- 
troduced ſeveral other exceedingly dangerous 
maxims with reſpect to morals; but they were 
never received by the catholics in general, and 


were ſufficiently expoſed by their enemies the 


Janſeniſts, within the pale of that church. 
The Fathers of the council of Trent, found 
much difficulty in ſettling the doctrines of grace 


Vol. iv. p. 427, I Burnet on the Articles, p. 161. 4 
an 
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and predeſtination, many of the members, par- 
ticularly the Dominicans, being attached to the 
doctrine of Auſtin. At length their ſole object 
was to make ſuch a decree as ſhould give the 
leaſt offence, though it ſhould decide nothing. 
Among other things, it was determined that 
good works are, of their own nature, merito- 
rious to eternal life; but it is added, by way of 
ſoftening, that it is through the goodneſs of God 
that he makes his own gifts to be merits in us“. 
It is the opinion of many in the church of Rome, 
and ſeems, ſays Burnet r, to be eſtabliſhed by 
the council of Trent, that remiſſion of ſins is 
previous to juſtification, and freely given by 
Chriſt; in conſequence of which a grace is in- 
fuſed, by which a perſon becomes truly righ- 
teous, and is conſidered as ſuch by God]; but this, 
he adds, ſeems to be a diſpute about words. 


At the council of Trent, Catarin revived an 
opinion which was ſaid to have been invented 
by Occam, and ſupported by ſome of the ſchool- 
men, viz. that God has choſen a ſmall number 
of perſons, as the bleſſed virgin, and the apoſtles, 
&c. whom he was determined to fave without 
any foreſight of their good works, and that he 
alſo wills that all the reſt ſhould be ſaved, pro- 
viding for them all neceſſary means for that pur- 
poſe, but, that they are at liberty to uſe or refuſc 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 156. Ib. p. 166. 


them. 
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them*. This opinion was that of Mr. Baxter 
in England, from whom it is frequently with us, 
and eſpecially the Diſſenters, called the Baxterian 
ſcheme. Upon the whole, the council of Trent 
made a decree in favour of the Semipelagian 
doctrine. 


At firſt Bellarmine, Suarez, and the Jeſuits 
in general, were predeſtinarians, but afterwards 
the Fathers of that order abandoned that doc- 
rine, and differed from the Semipelagians only 
in this, that they allowed a preventing grace, but 
ſuch as is ſubject to the freedom of the will. 


The author of this which is commonly called 
the middle ſcheme or the doctrine of ſufficient grace 
for all men, was Molina, a Jeſuit; from whom 
the favourers of that doctrine were called Moli- 
niſts, and the controverſy between them and the 
Janſeniſts (ſo called from Janſenius, a great ad- 
vocate for the doctrines of Auſtin) has been as 
vehement as any controverſy among proteſtants 
on the ſame ſubject. And though beſides the 
council of Trent, whoſe decrees are copious 
enough, appeals were frequently made to the 
popes, and their deciſions were allo procured, 
the controverſy ſtill continues. Of ſo little effect 
is the authority of men to prevent different op1- 
nions 1n articles of faith. Different popes have 


Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, vol, iii. p. 612. 
- themſelves 
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themſelves been differently diſpoſed with reſpect 


to theſe doctrines; and on ſome occaſions a re- 
ſpect for the Jeſuits, who were peculiarly devoted 
to the popes, was the means of procuring more 
favour to the tenets which they eſpouſed, than 
they would otherwiſe have met with. 


Among proteſtants, there are great numbers 
who ſtill hold the doctrines which are termed 
Calviniſtic in their greateſt rigour ; and {ome time 
ago they were uſually diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
viz, the Supralapſarians, who maintained that 
God had originally and expreſsly decreed the fall 
of Adam, as a foundation for the diſplay of his 
Juſtice and mercy; while thoſe who maintained 
that God only permitted the fall of Adam were 
called Sublapſarian:, their ſyſtem of decrees con- 
cerning election and reprobation being, as it 
were, ſubſequent to that event. But if we admit 
the divine preſcience, there is not, in fact, any 
difference between the two ſchemes; and accord- 
ingly that diſtinction is now ſeldom mentioned. 


It is evident, that, at preſent the advocates 
for the doctrine of abſolute and unconditional 
election, with the reſt that are called Calviniſtic, 
conſiſt chiefly of perſons of little learning or 
education; and were the creeds of the eſtabliſhed 
proteſtant churches to be reviſed, the articles in 
favour of thoſe doctrines would, no doubt, be 


omitted. 
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But while they continue there, and while the ſpirit 
of them is diffuſed through all the public offices 
of religion, the belief of them will be kept up 
among the vulgar, and there will always be men 
enow ready to accept of church preferment on 
the condition of ſubſcribing to what they do not 


believe, and of reciting day after day ſuch offices 
as they totally diſapprove. 


Things have been ſo long in this ſituation, 
eſpecially in England, where the minds of the 
clergy are more enlightened, and where few of 
them, in compariſon, will ever pretend that they 
really believe the articles of faith to which they 
have ſubſcribed, according to the plain and ob- 
vious ſenſe of them; and the legiſlature has been 
ſo often applied to in vain to relieve them in this 
matter, by removing thoſe ſubſcriptions, that we 
cannot now reaſonably expect any reformation 
of this great evil, till it ſhall pleaſe divine pro- 
vidence to overturn all theſe corrupt eftab/i/h- 
ments of what is called chriſtianity, but which 
have long been the ſecure retreat of doctrines 
diſgraceful to chriſtianity. For they only ſerve to 
make hypocrites of thoſe who live by them, and 
infidels of thoſe who, without looking farther, 
either miſtake theſe corruptions of chriſtianity 
for the genuine doctrines of it, or, being ap- 
prized of the inſincerity of the clergy in ſub- 
ſcribing them, think that all religion is a farce, 
and has no hold of the conſciencies of thoſe who, 
X 2 make 
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make the greateſt profeſſion of it. With all this 
within ourſelves, how unfavourable is the aſpect 
that theſe doctrines exhibit to the world at large, 
and what an obſtruction mult they be to the ge- 
neral propagation of chriſtianity in the world. 


I cannot help making this general reflection 
at the cloſe of theſe three parts of my work, 
which relates to thoſe groſs corruptions of chrii- 
tianity, which exiſt in their full force in all eſta- 
bliſned proteſtant churches. In what follows, the 
Catholics, as they are called, are more particularly 
concerned; though, it will be ſeen, that even 
with reſpect to them, many proteſtant churches 
are far from being blameleſs. 


THE 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Corruptions of Chriſtianity. 


FART: IV; 


The Hiſtory of Opinions relating to SainTs and 
ANGELS. 


THE INTRODUCTION: 


TRE idolatry of the chriſtian church 
began with the deification and proper worſhip of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but it was far from ending with it, 


For, from ſimilar cauſes, chriſtians were ſoon led 


to pay an undue reſpect to men of eminent worth 
and ſanctity, which at length terminated in as 
proper a worſhip of them, as that which the 
heathens had paid to their heroes and demigods, 
addreſſing prayer to them, in the ſame manner, 
as to the Supreme Being himſelf, The ſame 
undue veneration led them alſo to a ſuper- 
ſtitious reſpect for their relics, the places where 
they had lived, their pictures and images, and 
indeed 
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indeed every thing that had borne a near relation 
to them; ſo that at length, not only were thoſe 
perſons whom they termed ſaints, the ohjects of 
their worſhip, but alſo their relics and images; 
and neither with reſpect to che external forms, 
nor, as far we can peiceive their internal ſenti- 
ments, were chriſtians to be at all diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe who bowed down to wood and ſtone 


in the times of paganiſm. 


That this is a moſt horrid corruption of ge- 
nuine chriſtianity I ſhall take for granted, there 
being no trace of any ſuch practice, or of any 
principle that could lead to it, in the ſcriptures; 
but it may be uſeful to trace the cauſes and the 
progreſs of it, from the earlieſt ages of the chriſ- 
tian church to the preſent time. And in order 
to do it as diſtinctly as poſſible, I ſhall divide the 
hiſtory of all the time preceding the Reformation 
into two periods ; the former extending to the fall 
of the weſtern empire, or a little beyond the time 
of Auſtin, and the latter to the Reformation 
itſelf; and I ſhall alſo conſider ſeparately what 
relates to ſaints in general, to the virgin Mary in 
particular, to relics, and to images. 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. PART I. 


Of the Respect paid to Saints in general, till the Fall 
of the Weſtern Empire. 


Tur foundation of all the ſuperſti- 
tious reſpect that was paid to dead men by chriſ- 
tians, 1s to be looked for in the principles of the 
heathen philoſophy, and the cuſtoms of the pagan 
religion. It was from the principles of philo- 
ſophy, and eſpecially that of Plato, that chriſtians 
learned that the ſoul was a thing diſtinct from the 
body, and capable of exiſting in a ſeparate con- 
{cious ſtate when the body was laid in the grave“, 
They alſo thought that it frequently hovered 
about the place where the body had been in- 
terred, and was ſenſible of any attention that was 
paid to 1t, 


Chriſtians, entertaining theſe notions, began 
to conſider their dead as ſtill preſent with them, 
and members of their fociety, and conſequently 
the objects of their prayers, as they had been 


To give my readers full ſatisfaction on this ſubject, I muſt refer 


them to my Diſqui/itions relating to Matter and Spirit, in which the 


doctrine of a ſau is traced from the Oriental to the Grecian philo- 


ſophy, and is ſhewn to have been a principle moſt hoſtile to the ſyſtem 


of revelation in every ſtage of its progreſs, 
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before. We therefore ſoon find that they prayed 
for the dead, as well as for the living, and that 
they made oblations in their name, as if they 
had been alive, and had been cavable of doing it 
themſelves. And afterwards, looking upon ſome 
of them, and eſpecially their martyrs, as having 
no want of their prayers, but as being in a ſtate 
of peculiarly high favour with God, and having 
more immediate acceſs to him, it was natural 
for them to paſs in time, from praying for them, 
to praying 1 them, firſt as interceſſors to God for 
them, and at length as capable of doing them 
important ſervices, without any application to 
the Divine Being at all. The idolatrous reſpect 
paid to their remains, and to their images, was a 
thing that followed of courſe. 


The firſt ſtep in this buſineſs was a cuſtom 
which cannot be ſaid to have been unnatural, but 
it ſhews how much attention ought to be given 
to the beginnings of things. It was to meet 
at the tombs of the martyrs, not by way of de- 
votion to them, but becauſe they thought that 
their devotion to God was more ſenſibly excited 
in thoſe places; and few perſons, perhaps, would 
have been aware of any ill conſequence that 
could have followed from it. Indeed, had it 
not been for the philoſophical opinions above- 
mentioned, which were brought into chriſtianity 
by thoſe who before held them as philoſophers, 
and which gradually inſinuated themſelves into 

the 
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the body of chriſtians in general, it might have 


continued not only a harmleſs, but an uſeful 
cuſtom, 


| Chriſtians meeting for the purpoſe of devotion 
at thoſe places, they would naturally bleſs God 
for ſuch examples of piety and fortitude as the 
martyrs had exhibited, and excite one another 
to follow their examples. Indeed their very 
meeting together at thoſe places for that purpoſe, 
was doing them ſo much honour, as could not 
fail, of itſelf, to make other perſons ambitious of 
being diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner after 
their deaths, 


It was alſo an early cuſtom among chriſtians 
to make offerings annually in the name of the 
deceaſed, eſpecially the martyrs, as an acknow- 
ledgment, that though they were dead, they 
conſidered them as ſtill living, and members of 
their reſpective churches, Theſe offerings were 
uſually made on the anniverſary of their death. 
Cyprian ſays, that © if any perſon appointed one 
© of the clergy to be a tutor or curator in his 
will, theſe offerings ſhould not be made for 
cc him#*,” So that, as they conſidered the dead 
as ſtill belonging to their communion, they had, 
as we here find, a method of excommunicating 
them even after death. 


* Opera, Epiſ. p. 3. 
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The beginning of this ſuperſtitious reſpect 
for the martyrs ſeems to have been at the death 
of Polycarp, and in forty years afterwards it had 
degenerated into this groſs ſuperſtition. For 
Tertullian ſays, © We make oblations for the 
te dead, and for their martyrdom on certain days 
« yearly *.” 


Afterwards this reſpect paid to martyrs and 
eonfeſſors, or thoſe who having been doomed to 
death happened to be releaſed, exceeded all 
bounds, and in many reſpects did unſpeakable 
miſchief to the church. Nothing was efteemed 
more glorious than what they called the crown of 
martyrdom; and on the anniverſary feſtivals inſti- 
tuted to the honour of each martyr, their me- 
mories were celebrated with panegyrical orations. 
In their priſons they were viſited by chriſtians of 
all ranks, proud to miniſter to them in the very 
loweſt offices, and to kiſs their chains; and if 
they happened to eſcape with life from their tor- 
ture, their authority was ever after moſ! highly 
reſpected in the deciſion of all controverſies, in 
abſolving perſons from the ordinary diſcipline of 
the church, and reſtoring them to communion 
on whatever terms they thought fit. 


As it happened that ſome of theſe confe/ors 
were not men of the beſt moral character, at 


Pierce's Vindication, p. 513. 


leaſt 
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leaſt became corrupted, in conſequence, per- 
haps, of the ſuperſtitious reſpect with which they 
were every were received, Cyprian makes heavy 
complaints of relaxation of church diſcipline 
by this means. They were often exceedingly 
diſſolute themſelves, and ſcreened the vices of 
others. 


The reſpect paid to martyrs was gradually 
extended, in ſome degree, to others, who alſo 
were conſidered after their deaths as rhoſe who 
had triumphed over the world, and were gone 
to receive the prize for which they had con- 
tended. In imitation of carrying in triumph 
thoſe who won the prizes in the Grecian games, 
chriſtians interred their dead with ſinging of 
pſalms, and lighted tapers. © Tell me,” ſays 
Chryſoſtom, © what means the lamps lighted at 
“ funerals? Is it not becauſe we accompany the 
« dead, as ſo many magnanimous champions? 
e What mean the hymns? Is it not becauſe we 
5e glorify God, and render thanks to him, that he 
ce has already crowned the deceaſed, delivering 
* him from all his toil and labour. *” 


As theſe feſtivals on the anniverſaries of the 
martyrs were not in general uſe till long after 
the death of the moſt eminent of them, and par- 
ticularly of all the apoſtles and their cotempo- 
raries, it was impoſſible to fix the dates of them 


In Heb, Cap. ii, Hom, iv, Opera, vol, x, p. 1784. 
except 
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onjecture; and we preſently find that 
vas taken of this circumſtance to 
ir celebration on thoſe days which 
propriated to pagan feſtivals. And 
tians of that age, introduced every 
{tivity on theſe occaſions, that the 
d been accuſtomed to in their former 
re was no change but in the object 
t the common people, finding the 
unment at the uſual times and places, 
more eafily induced to forſake their 
and to adopt the new one, which 
embled it, and eſpecially in the very 
h had kept them attached to the old 
circumſtance would have growing 
the time of the chriſtian emperors, 
hriſtian feſtival becoming more po- 
d be attended by greater numbers, 
d add conſiderably to the entertain- 
is was, indeed, the avowed deſign of 
feſtivals as they did; and Gregory 
gus, who lived in the third century is 
commended by Gregory Nyflenus for 
ng the pagan feſtivals into chriſtian 
lowing the ſame carnal indulgences, 
to draw the heathens to the religion 
at the new religion might appear leſs 
nem “. 


hriſtians had been uſed to meet, for 
of public worſhip, at the tombs of 


* Opera, vol, ii. p. 1006, 
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the martyrs; when the empire became chriſtian 
they ſometimes erected magnificent buildings on 
thoſe places, and ſuch churches were ſaid to be 
built 70 their honour, and were diſtinguiſhed by 


their names, as they continue to be to this day; 


and when they had not the martyrs themſelves to 
bury there, at leaſt they got ſome of their relics. 
And when moſt of the churches were diſtin- 
ouiſhed in this manner, it was the cuſtom to 
give names to others merely in honour of parti- 
cular ſaints, angels, &c. Thus we have churcnes 
dedicated to St. Michael, to Chriſt, and the Tri- 
nity. In this manner by degrees, each remark- 
able ſaint had his proper temple, juſt as the hea- 
then gods and heroes had theirs. This practice 
was approved by the greateſt men of that age. 
Euſebius in effect ſays, Why ſhould we not pay 
the ſame regard to our ſaints and martyrs, that 
the Pagans paid to their heroes“. 


* Jortin, vol, iii. p. 146. 
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SECTION 1, PART II. 


Of Piftures and Images in Churches, 


TupLEs being now built in honour 
of particular ſaints, and eſpecially the martyrs, it 
was natural to ornament them with paintings and 
ſculptures repreſenting the great exploits of ſuch 
ſaints and martyrs; and this was a circumſtance 
that made the chriſtian churches ſtill more like 
the heathen temples, which were alſo adorned with 
ſtatues and pictures ; and this alſo would tend to 
draw the ignorant multitude to the new worſhip, 
making the tranſition the eaſier. 


Paulinus, a convert from paganiſm, a perſon 
of ſenatorial rank, celebrated for his parts and 
learning, and who died afterwards biſhop of Nola 
in Italy, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this way. He 
rebuilt, in a ſplendid manner, his own epiſcopal 
church, dedicated to Felix the martyr, and in the 
porticoes of it, he had painted the miracles of 
Moſes and of Chriſt, together with the acts of 
Felix and of other martyrs, whoſe relics were 
depoſited in it. This, he ſays, was done with a 
deſign to draw the rude multitude, habituated to 
the profane rights of paganiſm, to a knowledge 

and 
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and good opinion of the chriſtian doctrine, by 
learning from thoſe pictures what they were not 


capable of learning from books, or the lives and 
acts of chriſtian ſaints. 


The cuſtom of having pictures in churches 
being once begun (which was about the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, and 
generally by converts from paganiſm) the more 
wealthy among the chriſtians ſeem to have vied 
with each other, who ſhould build and ornament 
their churches in the moſt expenſive manner, and 
nothing perhaps contributed more to it than the 
example of this Paulinus, 


It appears from Chryſoſtom, that pictures 
and images were to be ſeen in the principal 
churches of his time, but this was in the Eaſt. 
In Italy, they were but rare in the beginning of 
the fifth century, and a biſhop of that country, 
who had got his church painted, thought proper 
to make an apology for it, by ſaying that the 
people being amuſed with the pictures, would 
have leſs time for regaling themſelves f. The 
origin of this cuſtom was probably at Cappadocia, 
where Gregory Nyſſenus was biſhop, the ſame 
who commended Gregory Thaumaturgus for 
contriving to make the chriſtian feſtivals reſemble 
the pagan ones. 


© Middleton's Letters from Rome, p. 242. 
+ Sycur, A. D. p. 401. 


Though 
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Though many churches in this age were 
adorned with the images of ſaints and martyrs, 
there do not appear to have been many of Chriſt. 
Theſe are ſaid to have been introduced by the 
Cappadocians ; and the firſt of theſe were only 
 ſymbolical ones, being made in the form of a 
lamb. One of this kind Epiphanius found in the 
year 389, and he was ſo provoked at it that he 
tore it. It was not till the council of Conſtan- 
tinople, called In Trullo, held ſo late as the year 
707, that pictures of Chriſt were ordered to be 
drawn in the form of men “. 


| 


SECTION I. PART III. 
Of the Veneration for Relics, 


ConsIDERING the great veneration 
which chriſtians in very early ages entertained for 
martyrs, we are not ſurprized that they ſhould pay 
a ſuperſtitious reſpect to their relics; but we do 
not find any account of their collecting things of 
this kind in the firſt or ſecond century. Neither 
Trypho, Celſus, or any of thoſe who wrote againſt 
chriſtianity at firſt, make this objection to it; but 
Julian and Eunapius reproached the chriſtians 


* Sueur, A. D. 707. 
with 
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with it very ſeverely. It was, indeed, about the 
time that the empire became chriſtian that the 
reſpect for relics began to make much progreſs. 
When Paleſtine was purged from idols, many 
perſons viſited it, and eſpecially the tomb of our 
Saviour, out of pious curioſity ; and holy earth, as 
it was called, from Jeruſalem was much valued 
in the time of Auſtin, 
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This reſpect for relics was much forwarded 
by the eloquence of preachers, and by no perſon 
more than Chryſoſtom. © I eſteem the city of 
* Rome,” ſays he, © not becauſe of the pillars 
« of marble, but becauſe of the pillars of the 
& church therein, the bodies of St. Peter and St. 
« Paul. Who can now afford me the favour 
« of being ſtretched out on the body of St. Paul, 
« of being nailed to his ſepulchre, of beholding 
© the duſt of that body which bore the marks 
©« of the Lord Jeſus, and that mouth by which 
« Chriſt himſelf ſpake. I long to ſee the ſepul- 
« chre wherein is incloſed that armour of righ- 
« teouſneſs, that armour of light, thoſe members 

c which ſtill live, and which were dead whilſt 
« living. I long to ſee thoſe chains, thoſe 
© bonds, & c*. 


It appears that about the year 386, the piety 
of many perſons conſiſted chiefly in carrying and 


® In Eph, Hom. viii. Opera, vol, x. p. 1078. 
Y keeping 
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keeping bones and relics, and that many perſons 
who traded in them, abuſed the credulity of the 
people. A law was made by Theodoſius to pre- 
vent this, but it had little effect. Among other 
methods by which they gained credit for their 
relics, it was uſual in this age to pretend that 
revelations were made to perſons, to inform them 


where they ſhould diſcover the bones of parti- 
cular martyrs. 


The bodies of many of the martyrs having 
been buried in obſcure places, and expoſed, when 
the perſecution ceaſed they were brought to light, 
and decently interred. Thus began the franſla- 
tion of relics, which was afterwards performed 
with great ceremony and devotion ; the poſſeſſion 
of them being eſteemed the moſt valuable of 
treaſures, not leſs than the bones of ſome of the 
heroes of antiquity, or particular images of ſome 
of their gods, which had likewiſe been carried 
from place to place with great ſolemnity, and 
probably afforded a pattern for this tranſlation 
of chriſtian relics. In 359, Conſtantius cauſed 
the bodies of St. Andrew and St. Luke to be 
taken out of their ſepulchres, and carried with 
great pomp to Conſtantinople, to the temple of 
the twelve apoſtles, which was a church that had 
been built to their honour by Conſtantine. This 
is the firſt example of the tranſlation of the bodies 
of ſaints into churches, and the cuſtom being 


Once 
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once begun, was afterwards carried to the greateſt 
exceſs *. 


But the tranſlation of the relics of the martyr 
Stephen, in the time of Auſtin, was one of the 
moſt remarkable things of this kind in that age, 
and the account of it is given by Auſtin himſelf. 
Theſe bones of St. Stephen, after they had lain 
buried and unknown for near four centuries, were 
ſaid to have been diſcovered by Gamaliel, under 
whom St. Paul had ſtudied, to one Lucianus, 
a prieſt ; and being found by his direction, they 
were removed with great ſolemnity, and, as was 
pretended, with many miracles into Jeruſalem. 
The fame of theſe relics was ſoon ſpread through 
the chriſtian world, and many little portions of 
them were brought away by pilgrims, to en- 
rich the churches of their own countries. And 
wherever any relics were depoſited, an oratory 
or chapel was always built over them, and this 
was called a memorial of that martyr whoſe 
relics it contained, Several relics of St. Stephen 
having been brought by different perſons into 
Africa, as many memorials of him were erected 
in different places, of which three were parti- 
cularly famous, and one of them was at Hyppo, 
where Auſtin himſelf was biſhop. In all theſe 
places, illuſtrious miracles were ſaid to be 
wrought continually, For long before this time 


* Sueur, A. D. 359. | 
Y 2 miracles 
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miracles had been ſaid to be wrought by ſaints, 
living and dead. 


Theſe abuſes did not advance to this height 
without oppoſition, though the only perſon that 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his remonſtrances 
on this ſubject in this age was Vigilantius, a 
prieſt of Barcelona. He ſaw that this ſuperſtitious 
reſpect for the ſaints as they were called, their 
images and their relics, was introducing pa- 
ganiſm into the chriſtian church, and he wrote 
againſt it with great earneſtneſs. We lee,” ſays 
he, © a pagan rite introduced into our churches 
© under the pretext of religion, when heaps of 
© wax candles are lighted up in the ſun-ſhine, 
c and people every where kiſſing and adoring, | 
« know not what contemptible duſt, reſerved in 
ce little veſſels, and wrapped up in fine linen. 
« Theſe men do great honour truly to the 
ce bleſſed martyrs, by lighting up paltry candles 
« to thoſe whom the lamb, in the midſt of the 
ce throne, illuminates with all the luſtre of his 
© majeſty.” Jerom, who anſwered Vigilantius, 
did not deny the practice, or that it was borrowed 
from the pagans, but he defended it. © That,“ 
ſays he, © was only done to 1dols, and was then 
ce to be deteſted, but this is done to martyrs, and 
ce is therefore to be received“. 


* Middlcton's Letters from Rome, p. 240. 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. PART IV, 


Of Worſhip paid to Saints and Angels. 


Havixg ſhewn the general progreſs 
of the reſpect paid by chriſtians to their ſaints 
and martyrs, and alſo to their images and relics, 
I ſhall ſhew by what iteps theſe ſaints and mar- 
tyrs became the objects of their proper devotion. 
But before chriſtians prayed 7s their dead ſaints, 
they uſed to pray for them ; and the foundation 
of both theſe practices was the doctrine of à /oul, 
as a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, and capable 
of thinking and acting without 1t, which was bor- 


rowed from pagan philoſophy. 


| Moſt of the Fathers were particularly ad- 

dicted to the doctrine of Plato, who taught that 
the fouls of the dead, after quitting their bodies, 
have influence in the affairs of men, and take 
care of them. Euſebius approved of the opi- 
nion, and endeavoured to confirm it. Theodorit 
alſo, in his ſermon on the martyrs, tells the pagans, 
that it was the opinion of Plato, in order to ſhew 
that chriſtians have reaſon to think the fame 
thing of their martyrs *, 


* Sucur, A. D. 407. 
1 3 
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Till the middle of the fourth century it was 
the general belief that the abode of the ſouls of 
the faithful was in ſubterraneous places, or at 
leaſt here below, near the earth ; but towards the 
end of this century they were ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be above, but not in the place where they 
could enjoy the beatific viſion of God. From 
the former opinion came the cuſtom of praying 
for the dead, which began ſo early as the be- 
ginning of the third century; the objects of theſe 
prayers being their quiet repoſe in their preſent 
ſituation, and a ſpeedy and happy reſurrection. 
They even prayed for the virgin Mary; and 
there are alſo inſtances of their praying for the 
damned, in order to leſſen their torments. 


It was not very ſoon, a general or fixed opi- 
nion, that the ſouls of the dead were in places 
where they could hear and attend to what was 
paſſing among the living. But thinking more 
highly of martyrs than of other perſons, it was 
ſoon imagined that their ſtate after death might 
be better than that of others. For, while the 
reſt of the dead were ſuppoſed to be confined in 
Hades, which was a ſubterraneous place, waiting 
for the reſurrection of their bodies, they thought 
that the martyrs were admitted to the immediate 
preſence of God, and to a ſtate of favour and 
power with him. Indeed, ſo early as the middle 
of the third century, when many went to ſolicit 
the prayers of thoſe who were priſoners doomed 


co 
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to death, they would requeſt that, after their 
death, they would be mindful of the living; and 
ſome are even ſaid to have agreed with one 
another, that which ever of them ſhould die 
firſt, he ſhould uſe his intereſt in favour of the 
ſurvivor “. 


So far, however, was it from being uſual to 
pray to ſaints in the third century, that Origen 
ſays, they were not to pray to any underived being 
(Se Twy yerwv) not even to Chriſt himſelf, but to 
God the father of all f. 


Prayer to the dead began with the martyrs, 
as well as prayers for the dead, but not till near 
the end of the fourth century, when it was ima- 
gined that they might hear thoſe who invoked 
them near the place of their interment. But it 
appears by the Conſtitutions, and ſeveral of the 
writings of that time, that the public offices were 
yet preſerved pure. In the fifth century they 
prayed to God to hear the interceſſions of the 
ſaints and martyrs in their behalf; but there is a 
great difference between this, and praying to the 
ſaints themſelves, as if they could hear and help 
the living; and when the cuſtom of invoking 
them was introduced, many had doubts on the 
ſubject, and therefore to their invocations of 
them added, © if they were preſent, and had any 
* influence in things below, &c. 


* Hiſtory of Antient Ceremonies, p. 26. 
+ Whitby on John xvii, 2. 
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Auſtin himſelf was much perplexed about 
this; and in one place ſays, © It is true the ſaints 
© do not themſelves hear what paſſes below, but 
ce they hear of it by others, who die and go to 
ce them“. In another place he ſuppoſes that 
the martyrs may aſſiſt the living, becauſe they 
attend where their monuments are. Baſil, how- 
ever, in his homily on the forty martyrs, ſuppoſes 


that they were preſent in the temples and joined 


in the prayers of the faichful, but he does not ſay 
that the faithful ſhould pray to them f. 


One of the firſt inſtances of direct invocation of 
the dead, is that of Theodoſius the younger, who 
caſting his eyes upon the coffin of Chry ſoſtom, 
aſked pardon of him for Arcadius his father, and 
Eudoxia his mother, becauſe he conſidered that 
ſaint as more particularly preſent there than elſe- 
where. But at that time they did not invoke 
the ſaints in general, as the apoſtles, &c. but only 
thoſe at whoſe tombs they attended ; and there 
are but few examples of invoking the virgin 


Mary till far in the fifth century. 


Auſtin is the firſt who takes notice that pray- 
ing for the martyrs, which had long been the cuſ- 
tom, of chriſtians, did not agree with the invoca- 
tion of them, which began to gain ground in his 
time. He ſays, that it injures the martyrs to pray 
to God for them, and that when the church 


* De cura pro Mortuis, cap. xiv. Opera, vol. iv. P- 890. 
+ Opt, vol. 1. p. 959. 
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mentions them in her prayers, it is not to pray 
for them, but to be helped by their prayers. Yet, 
in all the genuine writings of Auſtin, it does not 
appear that he ever directly invoked the ſaints, 
except by way of apoſtrophe, as an orator, or in a 
fimple wiſh that the faint would pray for him. 
Alſo praying for the dead in general, and even 
for the apoſtles and martyrs, continued, and was 
not aboliſhed but by the full eſtabliſhment of the 
invocation of them. Gregory the firſt, who con- 
tributed moſt to it, in the beginning of the 
ſeventh century, ſuppoſed ſome of the ſaints to 
enjoy the beatific viſion of God, though moſt 
perſons {till believed that not even the martyrs 
would be admitted to that viſion before the reſur- 
rection; and Hugh de Victor, ſo late as 1130, 
ſays, that many ſtill doubt whether the ſaints hear 
the prayers of thoſe who invoke them, and that 
it is a queſtion difficult to decide“. 


It appears that Auſtin was very ſenſible of 
the growing ſuperſtition of his time, and ſaid, 
with apparent diſapprobation, © I know there are 
* ſome who adore ſepulchres and paintings f.“ 
But this does not imply a direct invocation of 
them. Paulinus of Nola, his cotemporary, went 
every year to Rome, to ſhew his reſpect to the 
tombs of the martyrs, becaule, as he ſaid, he had 
great confidence in their interceſſion ; and about 

* Sueur, A. D. 407. 
De moribus eccleſiæ, lil). i. cap. 34. Opera vol, i. p. * 
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the year 337, Conſtantine built a magnificent 
church in honour of the twelve apoſtles, intend- 
ing to be buried there; that after his death he 


might partake of the prayers that would be made 


there in their honour *. But neither does this 
imply a direct invocation of them. In the an- 
tient litanies all the invocations of our Saviour 
ended with theſe words, Lord have mercy upon us 


(xvpi exciooy) repeated many times; but the litanies 


of the ſaints conſiſted of nothing more than an 
enumeration of their titles, to which, but in later 
times, they added the words ora pro nobis. Ex- 


amples of the former may be ſeen in Baſil and 
ChryſoltomF. 


In the fifth century no oppoſition was made 
to the invocation of ſaints. The common opi- 
nion then was, that their ſouls were not ſo entirely 
confined to the celeſtial manſions, but that they 
viſited mortals, and travelled through various 
countries; though it was ſtill thought that they 
more eſpecially frequented the places where their 
bodies were interred. Alſo, the images of the 
faints were by this time honoured with parti- 
cular worſhip in ſeveral places, and it was 
imagined by many, that this worſhip, or the 
forms of conſecration, which were ſoon intro- 
duced, drew into the image the propitious pre- 
ſence of the ſaint, or celeſtial being, whom it 


# Sueur, A. D. 337. + Ib. 463. 
repreſentec ; 
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repreſented; the very notion which had pre- 
vailed with reſpect to the ſtatues of Jupiter and 
Mercury, &c. 


This exceſſive veneration for the dead, and 
for their relics, was greatly promoted by the 
eloquent preachers or declaimers of thoſe times. 
Athanaſius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Chryſoſtom, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way. The laſt 
of theſe writers, celebrating the acts of the martyr 
Babylas, biſhop of Antioch, ſays, © The gentiles 
cc will laugh to hear me talk of the acts of per- 
cc ſons dead and buried, and conſumed to dult ; 
© but they are not to imagine that the bodies 
of martyrs, like thoſe of common men, are 
« deſtitute of all active force and energy; ſince 
ea greater power than that of the human ſoul is 
« ſuperadded to them, the power of the Holy 
c Spirit, which by working miracles in them de- 
ce monſtrates the truth of the reſurrection “. 


Jo ſee to what exceſs this ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip of the dead was carried, in the period of 
which I am now treating, I ſhall recite at length, 
from Dr. Middleton, a paſſage of Theodorit the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, which ſhews us, as he ſays, 
the ſtate of chriſtianity in the fifth century. The 
ce temples of our martyrs,” ſays this hiſtorian, 
© are ſhining and conſpicuous, eminent for their 
* grandeur, and the variety of their ornaments, 


+ Middleton's Inquiry, p. 152. 
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te and diſplaying far and wide the ſplendour of 


te their beauty. Theſe we viſit, not once, or 
ce twice, or five times in the year, but frequently 
c offer up hymns each day to the Lord of them. 
c In health we beg the continuance of it. In 
« ſickneſs the removal of it. The childleſs beg 
ce children; and when theſe bleſſings are obtained, 
« we beg the ſecure enjoyment of them. When 
« we undertake any journey, we beg them to be 


« our companions and guides in it, and when we 


« return ſafe, we give them our thanks. And 
« that thoſe who pray with faith and ſincerity 
© obtain what they aſk is manifeſtly teſtified by 


« the number of offerings which are made to 


« them, in conſequence of the benefits received. 
« For ſome offer the figure of eyes, ſome of feet, 
© ſome of hands, made either of gold or of ſilver, 
c which the Lord accepts, though but of little 


value, meaſuring the gift by the faculty of the 


« giver. But all theſe are evident proofs of the 
ce cure of as many diſtempers, being placed there 
« as monuments of the facts, by thoſe who have 
© been made whole. The fame monuments 
ce likewiſe proclaim the power of the dead, whoſe 
cc power alſo demonſtrates their God to be the 
te true God.“ 


But we ſhall perhaps form a ſtill clearer idea 
of the firm poſſeſſion that theſe ſuperſtitions had 
obtained in the minds of the generality of chriſ- 


Introductory Diſcourſe, p. 69. 
tians, 
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tians, when we conſider what little reſpect the 
manly ſenſe of Vigilantius, who ſet himſelf to 
oppole the progreſs of theſe corrupt practices, 
procured him from Jerom the moſt learned 
writer of his age. Unhappily we have nothing 


from Vigilantius, but what his opponent himſelf 


has given us from him, in his anſwer, But even 
this is abundantly ſufficient to fatisfy us with re- 
ſpect to the good ſenſe of the one, and the bi- 
gotted violence of the other, together with the 
character of the age in which they lived. 


Vigilantius maintained, as the articles are 
enumerated by Middleton, that the honour paid 
to the rotten bones and duſt of martyrs, keeping 
them in their churches, and lighting up wax 
candles before them, after the manner of the 
heathens, were the enſigns of idolatry; that the 
celibacy of the clergy, and their vows of chaſtity, 
were the ſeminary of lewdneſs; that to pray for 
the dead, or to defire the prayers of the dead, 
was ſuperſtitious: and that the ſouls of the de- 
parted ſaints and martyrs were at reſt in tome 
particular place, whence they could not remove 
themſelves at pleaſure, fo as to be prelent every 
where to the prayers of their votaries; that the 
ſepulchres of their martyrs ought not to be wor- 
ſhipped, nor their faſts or vigils to be obſerved; 
and laſtly that the ſigns and wonders ſaid to be 
wrought by their relics, and at their ſepulchres, 
ſerved to no good end or purpoſe of religion. 
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Theſe were the /acrilegious tenets, as Jerom 
calls them, which he could not hear with pa- 
tience, or without the utmoſt grief, and for 
which he declared Vigilantius to be a moſt de- 
teſtable heretic, venting his foul mouthed blaſ- 
phemies againſt the relics of the martyrs, which 
were daily working ſigns and wonders, He bids 
him go into the churches of thoſe martyrs, and he 
would be cleanſed from the evil ſpirit which poſ- 
ſeſſed him, and feel himſelf burnt, not by thoſe 
wax candles, which ſo much offended him, but by 
inviſible flames, which would force that dæmon 
who talked within him, to confeſs himſelf to be 
the ſame who had perſonated a Mercury, perhaps 
a Bacchus, or ſome other of their gods among 
the heathens. At this wild rate, ſays Dr. Middle- 
ton, this Father raves on, through ſeveral pages, 
in a ſtrain much more furious than the moſt 
bigotted papiſt would uſe at this day in defence 
of the ſame rites *. All the modern eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians give the ſame account of this Vigi- 


lantius f. 
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I muſt not conclude the hiſtory of this period 
without obſerving that ſome undue reſpect was 
paid to angels, who were believed to tranſact 
much of the buſineſs of this world, by com- 
miſſion from God. This aroſe from the opinions 
of the Gnoſtics, and is alluded to by the apoſtle 


Introductory Diſcourſe, p. 131, &c. 
+ See Moſheim, vol 1. p. 393. 


Paul, 
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Paul, who ſays, that ſome through a voluntary 
humility, worſhipped angels, being varnly puffed up 
in their fleſhly minds. Coll. 11 18. 


It ſeems probable that ſome undue reſpect 
was paid to angels, as well as to Chriſt and the 
Holy Spirit, in the time of Juſtin Martyr, for he 
ſays*, © him (God) and the Son that came from 
« him, and the hoſt of other good angels, who 
*© accompany and reſemble him, together with 
« the prophetic ſpirit, we adore and worſhip, in 
« word and truth honouring them.” With this 
writer, however, and the chriſtians of his time, 
it is not probable that this reſpe& for angels 
amounted to praying to them. For we find that 
praying to angels, which had been practiſed in 
Phrygia, and Piſidia, was forbidden as idolatrous, 
by the council of Laodicea in 364. 


Edit. Thirlby, p. 43. 183. 
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SECTION I. rParT v. 


Of the Reſpef? paid to the Virgin Mary in thi: 
Period. 


As our Saviour became the object 
of worſhip before any other man, ſo his mother 
ſoon began to be conſidered with a ſingular re- 
ſpect, and at length ſhe engroſſed ſo much of the 
devotion of the chriſtian world, that I ſhall make 
a ſeparate article of it, in each period of this part 
of my work. 


It 1s remarkable that, excepting what was 
ſaid to Mary by the angel, henceforth all genera- 
tions ſhall call thee bleſſed, no particular compl:- 


ment 1s paid to her in all the hiſtory of the evan- 


geliſts. She is only mentioned as a pious woman, 
among ſeveral others, and was committed to the 
care of John by our Lord, as he hung upon the 
croſs. Nay, ſeveral expreſſions of our Lord, 
though not really diſreſpectful, yet ſnew that, in 
his character of a teacher ſent from God, he con- 
ſidered her only as any other perſon or diſciple. 


When ſhe applied to him, about the failure 
of wine at the marriage feaſt in Cana, he replied, 
Woman what haſt thou to do with me, and gave 
her no ſatisfaction with reſpect to what he in- 

; tended 
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tended to do. And again, when ſhe and ſome 
others of his relations were endeavouring to 
make their way through a croud, in order to 
ſpeak to him, and he was told of it, he replied, 
Who is my mother and who ore my brethren ? He that 
does the will of God the Jams is my brother and ſiſter, 
and mother. In the book oi Acts her name is but 
once mentioned, as one of choſe who was aſſem- 
bled with the apoſtles after the aſcenſion of Jeſus. 


Acts i. 14. ſo that where, or how ſhe lived, or 
died, we have no knowledge at all. On how 


narrow a foundation dees the exceſhve venera- 
tion that was afterwards paid to the % d virgin, 
as ſhe is now called, reſt Y 


The firſt mention that we find of any parti- 
cular reſpect paid to the virgin Mary, was in 
the time of Epiphanius, when ſome women uſed 
to offer to her cakes called col / ides, from which 
they got the name of Collyridians; and as men 
had no concern in it, except by permitring their 
wives to do it, it is called by this writer a Hereſy 
of the women. He himſelf greatly diſapproved of 
it, and wrote againſt it. This may be thought 
extraordinary, ſince oblations at the tombs of the 
dead were very common in this age. Bur as it 
was not known, where the virgin Mary was in- 
terred, the offering of cakes to her was a new 
ſtep in the worſhip of the dead, and was there- 
fore more particularly noticed. It is plain, how- 
ever, from his account of this affair, that prayers 

2 were 
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were then offered to the virgin Mary, and by 
ſome of the orthodox, as they were called, 
though he himſelf rejected the thought of it 
with indignation, 


In a piece of Athanaſius, intitled De Sancti. 
 fima Deipara, we find a long addreſs to the 
virgin, but it ſeems to have been a piece of ora- 
torv, and we can hardly infer from it that it was 
his cultom to addreſs his devotions to her. In 
it he fays, © Hear O daughter of David, and of 
« Abraham; incline thine ear to our prayers, 
ce and forget not thy people;” and again, “In- 
ce tercede for us lady, miſtreſs, queen, and mo- 


ce ther of God *” 


The firſt who was particularly noticed, as 
introducing this worſhip of the virgin, is Peter 
Gnapheus, biſhop of Antioch, in the fifth cen- 
tury, who appointed her name to be called upon 
in the prayers of the church. This devotion, 
however, ſeems to have taken its riſe towards 
the end of the fourth century, and in Arabia, 
where we read of a controverſy reſpecting her; 
ſome maintaining that after ſhe was delivered of 
Jeſus, ſhe lived with her huſband Joſeph as his 
wife. This was violently oppoſed by others, who 
running into the other extreme, worſhipped her 
as a goddeſs, thinking it neceſſary to appeal 


* Opera, vol i. p. 1041, 


her 


„ und. 1 
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her anger, and ſeck her favour, by libations, ſa- 


crifices, the oblation of cakes, and ſuch ſervices, 
as Epiphanius cenſured “. 


To perſons much acquainted with eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtory, nothing of this kind will appear ex- 
traordinary. Otherwiſe we might be ſurprized 
how it ſhould ever have been conſidered as a 
thing of any conſequence, whether the mather of 
Chriſt had any commerce with her huſband or 
not. The preſumption 1s, that, as they lived to- 
gether, at leaſt after the birth of Jeſus, ſhe had. 
However the reſpect paid to virginity in that age 
was ſo great, that it was thought to derogate 
from her virtue and honour, to ſuppoſe that ſhe 
ever had any commerce with man; and therefore, 
without any proper evidence in the caſe, it was 
preſumed that ſhe muſt have continued a virgin; 
and to maintain the contrary was even deemed 
heretical. In the council of Capva, in 389, Bo- 
nofus a biſhop in Macedonia, was condemned 
for maintaining that Mary, the mother of Jeſus, 
was not always a virgin, following it is ſaid, the 
hereſy of Paulinus. 


When the doctrine of original fin was ſtarted, 
the veneration for the virgin Mary was ſo great, 
that doubts were entertained whether ſhe might 
not have been exempt from it, as well as her 
Son. Auſtin maintained that no perſon ever 


* Moſheim, vol. i. p. 351. 
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lived without fin except the virgin Mary, con- 
cerning whom, he, however, only ſays he will 
not hold any controverſy, for the honour, that 
we owe to our Saviour“. 


After the deification 2nd worſhip of Chriſt, 
it was natural that the rank of his mother ſhould 
riſe in ſome proportion to it. Accordingly we 
find that, after Chriſt was conſidered as God, 
it became cuſtomary to give Mary the title of 
mother of God (%dou@&) This, however, was not 
done, at leaft generally, till atter the council of 
Chalcedon in 451. This title of mother of God, 
happened to be a favourite term with Apolli- 
naris and his followers, and in conſequence of 
this, perhaps, it was, that Neftorius violently op. 
poſed this innovation, thinking it ſufficient that 


Mary ſhould be called e mother of Chriſt. 


This oppoſition, however, operated as in many 
other caſes, viz. to increaſe the evil, and in the 
third council of Epheſus, in which Neitorius was 
condemned, it was decieed that Mary ſhould be 
called the mother of God. From this time ſhe 
was honoured more than ever; but ſtill ſhe had 
not the titles that were given her afterwards of 
queen of heaven, miſtreſs of the world, goddeſs, me- 
dialrix, gate of paradiſe, &c. 


+ De Natura et Gratia, cap. xxxvi. Opera, vol. vii. p. 747. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. rar 1. 


Of the Worſhip of Saints in the middle Ages, and 
till the Reformation, 


TIL. the beginning of the fiſth cen- 
tury prayers to ſaints were only occaſional, as at 
the place of their interment, or on the anniver- 
ſary of their death, &c. becauſe at that time it 
was generally ſuppoſed that their ſouls were 
hovering about that place, and there, alſo, was 


the ſcene of all the miracles that were origi- 


nally aſcribed to them. But when it came to be 
a general perſuaſion, that the ſouls of the martyrs, 
and other perſons of eminent ſanctity, were ad- 
mitted to the immediate preſence of God, and 
were capable of a general inſpection of the affairs 
of the world, prayers to them were no longer 
confined to the place of their interment, or to 
the chapels and churches erected over them. 


It was now imagined that the ſouls of theſe 
illuſtrious dead could hear the prayers that were 
addreſſed to them in all places, and at all times. 
For, as for the great difficulty of a human being 
(whoſe faculties are of courſe limited) being ca- 
pable of knowing what paſles in more than one 

place at a time, they ſeem not to have conſidered 
23 it. 
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it. Or they might ſuppoſe the power of an unem. 
bodied ſpirit, not now confined to any particular 


corporeal ſyſtem, to be incapable of any limita- 


tion. Or they might ſuppole that God had endued 
them with faculties of which they were not natu- 
rally capable before. Certain, however it is, that 
in the middle ages, the common people addreſſed 
their prayers to dead men with as little appre- 
henſion of their not being heard by them, as if 
they had been praying to the Divine Being 
himſelf. 


In fact, the chriſtian ſaints ſucceeded, in all 
reſpects, to the honours which had been paid to 
the pagan deities; almoſt all of whom had been 
ſuppoſed to have been men, whoſe extraordinary 
merit had exalted them to the rank and power 
of gods after their death. This analogy between 
the two religions made the tranſition very eaſy 
to the bulk of the common people; and the lead- 
ing men among the chriſtians perceiving this, 
and being themſelves not averſe to the ceremo- 
nies and pomp of the antient idolatry, contrived 
to make the tranſition ſtill eaſier, by preſerving 
every thing that they poſſibly could in the antient 


forms of worſhip, changing only the objects of 
them. 


About the eleventh century this was done 
without diſguiſe, and though images were not 
common, and we read of no ftatutes in chriſtian 
churches at that time; yet, in other reſpects, the 

worſhip 
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of the ſaints was modelled according to the re- 
ligious ſervices which had been paid to tne hea- 
then gods. Some time afterwards we find that 
chriſtians had the ſame temples, the lame altars, 
and often the ſame images with the pagans, only 
giving them new names, Dr. Middleton was 
ſhewn an antique ſtatue of a young Bacchus, 


which was worſhipped in the character of a fe- 
male ſaint “*. 


The nobleſt heathen temple now remaining 
in the world 1s the Pantheon, or Rotunda at 
Rome, which, as the deſcription over the portico 
informs us, having been impioufly dedicated of old by 
Agrippa to Jupiter, and all the gods, was piouſly 
reconſecrated by pope Boniface. the fourth to the bleſſed 
virgin and all the ſaints, With this ſingle altera- 11 
tion, ſays Dr. Middleton , it ſerves as exactly * 
for all the purpoſes of the popiſh, as it did for | 
the pagan worſhip, for which it was built, For 
as in the old temple every one might find the god 
of his country, and addreſs himſelf to that deity 
to whoſe religion he was moſt devoted, ſo it is 
the ſame thing now, Every one chuſes the pa- 
tron whom he likes beſt; and one may ſee here 
different ſervices going on at the {ame time at 
different altars, with diſtinct congrezations around 
them, juſt as the inclinations of the people lead 
them to the worſhip of this or that particular 
ſaint, 


* Letters from Rome, p. 160. ＋ Ib. p. 161. 
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As men are greatly influenced by names, it 
was even contrived that rhe name of the new di- 
vinity ſhould as much as poſſible reſemble the 
old one. Thus the ſaint Apollinaris was made to 
ſucceed the god Apollo, and St. Martina the god 
Mars. It was farther contrived that, in ſome 
caſes, the ſame bu/ineſs ſhould continue to be 
done in the ſame place, by ſubſtituting for the 
heathen god a chriſtian ſaint of a ſimilar cha- 
racter, and diſtinguiſhed for the ſame virtues, 
'T hus, there being a temple at Rome, in which 
ſickly infants had been uſually preſented for the 
cure of their diſorders, they found a chriſtian 
ſaint who had been famous for the ſame attention 
to children; and conſecrating the ſame temple 
to him, the very ſame practices are now conti- 
nued as in the times of heatheniſm “. 


Farther, as it had been cuſtomary to hang up 
in the heathen temples, particularly thoſe of Eſ- 
culapius, pictures of ſcenes in which perſons had 
ſuppoſed they had been relieved by the interpo- 
ſition of their gods, and eſpecially of limbs that 
had been diſeaſed, and were afterwards cured, &c. 
the ſame cuſtom, as I have hinted already, was 
very early introduced into the chriſtian churches ; 
and in later ages, I doubt not, theſe exhibitions 


were more numerous than they had ever been 
in the times of heatheniſm. 


*Middleton's Letters, p. 167. 


. 
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Dr. Middleton, who obſerved the preſent 
popith worſhip with this view, mentions other 
points of reſemblance, ſo numerous, and ſo little 
varied, that he fays, he could have imagined 
himſelf preſent in the antient heathen temples; 
and he is confident that a conſiderable know- 
ledge of the antient heathen ritual might be 
learned from them. Candles are continually 
burning 1n the preſent churches as in the former 
temples, incenſe is always ſmoaking, many of 
the images are daubed with red ochre, as thoſe 
of the heathen gods often were, their faces are 
black with the ſmoke of candles and incenſe, 
people are continually on their knees, or proſtrate 
before them; and, according, to the accounts of 
all travellers, the prayers that are addreſſed to 
them are of the ſame nature, and urged with the 
ſame indecent importunity. They are alſo fol- 
lowed by the ſame marks of reſentment, if their 
requeſts be not granted, as if they loped to get 
by foul means, what they could not obtain by 
fair. Mr. Byron informs us“, that being in 
danger of ſhipwreck, a Jeſuit who was on board 
brought out an image of ſore faint, which he 
deſiied might be hung up in the mizen ſhrouds; 
and this being done, he kept threatening it, that 
if they had not a breeze of wind ſoon he would 
throw it into the ſea. A breeze ſpringing up, 
he carried back the image with an air of great 
triumph, | 

Voyage p. 207. 
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As the heathens had gods of particular coun- 
tries, ſo the chriſtians of theſe ages imagined that 


one ſaint gave particular attention to the affairs 


of one country, and another faint to thoſe of an- 
other, Thus St. George was conſidered as the 
patron of England, St. Dennis of France, St. 
Januarius of Naples, &c. 


In all countries different ſaints were ſuppoſed 
to attend to different things, each having his 
proper province. Thus St. George 1s invoked 
in battle, St. Margaret in child-bearing, St. Ge- 


nevieve for rain, and St. Nicholas, or St. An- 


thony, by ſeamen, &c. 


Alſo, as with the heathens, the ſame god was 


thought to be worſhipped to more advantage in 


one place than another ; this was imagined to be 
the caſe with reſpect to the new divinities. For, 
as there was a Jupiter Ammon, a Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and a Jupiter Capitolinus, ſo the papilts 
have one virgin Mary of Loretto, another of 
Montſerrat, &c. And though there be a church 
dedicated to the virgin in a town where a perſon 
lives, yet he will often think it worth his while 
to make a pilgrimage of ſome hundreds of miles, 
to worſhip the ſame virgin in ſome other place, 
which ſhe is ſuppoſed to honour with more par- 
ticular attention, and to have diſtinguiſhed by 
more miracles, &c. 


90 
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So many perſons had acquired the reputation 
of Saints in the ninth century, that the eccleſiaſ- 
tical councils found it neceflary to decree, that 
no perſon ſhould be conſidered as a faint, till a 
biſhop in the province had pronounced him wor- 
thy of that honour ; and the conſent of the pope 
was likewiſe generally thought expedient, if not 
neceſſary. No ſaint, however, was created by the 
authority of any pope before Walric, biſhop of 
Augſburgh, received that honour from John the 
th, in the tenth century; though others ſay it 
was Savibert who was firſt canonized by Leo 
the third, after his life and pretenſions had been 
regularly examined“. At length Alexander the 
third, in the twelfth century, aſſerted the ſole 
right of canonization to the pope. 


This buſineſs of canonization was alſo copied 
from paganiſm, the ſenate of Rome having taken 
upon it to pronounce what perſons ſhould be 
deified, and having decreed that honour to ſeveral 
of their emperors, to whom temples were conſe- 
quently erected, and worſhip regularly paid. Alſo 
the title of Divas, which had been given by the 
decree of the ſenate to deificd men, was now 
adopted by the chriſtians, and given to their ca- 
nonized ſaints. The conſequence of a regular 
canonization was, that the name of the ſaint was 


* Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 158, BG Hiſtoire des Eglites 
Reformeẽs, vol. iii. p. 61. 
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inſerted in the calendar in red letters; he might 
then be publicly invoked and prayed to, churches 
and altars might be dedicated to him, maſſes 
might be ſaid in his honour, holidays might be 
kept in his name, his im::ge alſo might be ſer up 
and prayed to, and his relics might be revereni}y 
laid up, and worſhipped. 


Conſidering who they were that directed this 
buſineſs of canonization, and what kind of merit 
weighed moſt with them, it 1s no wonder that 
many of theſe canonized perſons were ſuch as 
had little title to the appellation of ſaints. They 
were generally miſerable enthuſiaſts, ſome of 
them martyrs to their own auſterities, and ſome- 
times men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
nothing but their zeal for what was imagined to 
be the rights of the church, and their oppoſition 
to the temporal princes of their times; ſuch as 
Thomas a Becket of this country. 


As many of the perſons to whom divine ho- 
nours are paid in catholic countries, began to be 
diſtinguiſhed in this manner before there were 
any regular canonizations, and in times of great 
ignorance, we are not ſurpriſed, though we can- 
not help being amuſed, at the groſs miſtakes that 
were ſometimes made in this ſerious buſineſs ; 
ſeveral of the names, the moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
the honours that are paid to them, being thoſe 


of perſons altogether i imaginary, ſo that the object 
of 
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of their worſhip never had any exiſtence. Such 
is St. Ur/ula, and the eleven thouſand virgins. 
This woman is ſaid to have been a native of 
Cornwall, who, with her virgins, travelled to 
Rome, and in their return through Germany, ac- 
companied by pope Cyriacus, ſuffered martyr- 
dom at Cologn. Baronius himſelf ſays there 
never was any pope of that name, 


In this claſs alſo we mult put the ſeven ſleepers, 
who are ſaid to have ſlept in a cave from the 
time of Decius, to that of Theodoſius, or as they 
reckon it 162 years; and who, to the con- 
futation of ſome who denied the reſurrection, 
awakened after that interval, and looked as freſh 
as ever. No better claim has &. George the patron 
of this country, or S7. Chriſtopher, who is ſaid to 
have been twelve feet or twelve cubits high, and 
to have carried our Saviour over an arm of the 
ſea upon his back. From the words Vera Icon, 
or the true image, meaning that of our Saviour, 
impreſſed upon a handkerchief, they have made 
faint Veronica, and ſuppoſed this handkerchief to 
have been given to her by our Saviour himſelf. 


Several miſtakes have been made by ſup- 
poſing that words beginning with an S, were m- 
tended to expreſs the name of ſome faint, and 
from the remainder of the word they have ac- 
cordingly compoſed the name of an imaginary 
perſon, Thus, in all probability, from Soraze, 

the 
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the name of a mountain, they have got the name 
of St. Oreſte, ſoftening the ſound after the Italian 
manner ; and what is more extraordinary, from a 
fragment of an inſcription, which, in all proba- 
bility was originally præfectus viarum, the S only 
remaining of the word præfectus, and viar of the 
word following they have made Sr. Vier; and 
the Spaniards, in whole country this inſcription 
was found, fancying that this new faint had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by many Uuſtrious miracles, 
ſolicited pope Urban to do ſomething to his ho- 
nour*, In England particular honour was paid 
to St. Amphibolus, which appears to have been 
nothing but a c/oke that had belonged to St. 
Alban f. 


Beſides particular feſtivals for particular ſaints, 
the papiſts have a feſtival for the commemora- 
tion of all ſaints in general, leſt, as we may 
ſuppoſe, any ſhould have been omitted in their 
calendar, This was introduced by Gregory the 
fourth. 


Theſe new objects of worſhip preſently en- 
croſſed almoit all the devotion of the vulgar, 
who think they may make more free with theſe 
inferior divinities than they can with the Supreme 


Being; fo that the name of the true God, the 


* Middleton's Letters from Rome, p. 173. 
+ Ib. p. 174. 
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Father, is ſeldom made uſe of by them“. And 
thoſe perſons who have attached themſelves 
to any particular ſaint have become moſt paſ- 
ſionately fond of them, and have been led to 
magnity their power to a degree which excites 
both our pity and indignation . There is a book 
entitled te Conformity of St. Francis, intended to 
ſhew how nearly he approached to Chriſt, in his 
birth, miracles, and all the particulars of his life. 
But nothing was ever ſo extraordinary as the 
accounts of Ignatius, by his followers the Je- 
fuits ; and it is the more fo, as he lived in modern 
times. 


Some of the Jeſuits have ſaid, it was no won- 
der that Moſes worked ſo many miracles, ſince 
he had the name of God written upon his rod; 
or that the apoſtles worked miracles, ſince they 
ſpake in the name of Chriſt: whereas St. Igna- 
tius had performed as many miracles as the 


* Mr. Brydone ſays (Travels, vol. ii. p. 127) he remarked with 
how little reſpect the people of Sicily paſſed the chapels that were 
dedicated to God. They hardly deigned to give a little inclination 
of the head; but when they came near thoſe of their favourite 
Saints, they bowed down to the very ground, 


+ Mr. Swinburne ſays (Travels, p. 174) that from what le 
ſaw, he is apt to ſuſpect, that the people in Spain trouble themſelves 
with few ſerious thoughts on the ſubject of religion; and that, pro- 
vided they can bring themſelves to believe that their favourite 
Saint looks upon them with an eye of attention, they take it for 
granted, that under his influence, they are freed from all appre- 
benſion of damnation in a future ſtate, and indeed, he adds, from 
any great concern about the moral duties of this life. 


apoſtles, 
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apoſtles, and more than Moſes, in his own name, 
Others of them have ſaid that only Chriſt, the 
apoſtle Peter, the bleſſed Virgin, and God, could 
even contemplate the ſanctity of St. Ignatius. 
They alſo applied to him this paſſage of ſcrip- 
ture, God has in theſe laſt times ſpoken unto us by 
his Son *. 


Though the ſtate of the catholic church has 
been improved in ſeveral reſpects by means of 
the reformation, in conſequence of which ſeveral 
abuſes were ſo fully expoſed, that little has ſince 
been ſaid in defence of them; yet, it was a long 
time before any thing was done by authority to 
remedy this ſhocking abuſe. The council of 
Trent connived at all theſe things. They did 
nothing to check the invocation of ſaints, and 
indeed by their decrees, the applying to them di- 
rectly for help and aſſiſtance is encouraged. But 
not long ago a very conſiderable reformation 


of the calendar, in this reſpect, was made by pope 
Benedict XIV, 


Together with the worſhip of ſaints, that of 
angels allo gained much ground in this period. 
Pope Gregory the fourth, appointed a feſtival in 
honour of St. Michael, which, indeed, had long 
been obſerved both in the Eaſt, and in Italy, and 
was then almoſt univerſal in the Latin church. 


* Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, vol. ili. p. 693. 
80 
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So proper objects of worſhip are angels conſi- 
dered to be by the papiſts, that they pray to them 
directly, for the pardon of fin, and eternal life“. 
Of all the ſaints, it is only the virgin Mary that 


is addreſſed in ſuch a high ſtile of devotion as 
this. 


SECTION II. PART II. 


Of the Worſhip of the Virgin Mary, 


WIII ſuch an aſtoniſhing increaſe 
of the veneration of ſaints and martyrs, (chriſ- 
tians having firſt prayed for them, then hoped, 
and prayed for their interceſſion with God, till at 
laſt they made direct addreſſes to them) it will 
naturally be expected that their devotion to the 
virgin Mary would advance no leſs rapidly. Ac- 
cordingly we find ſuch particular attention paid 
to her, that both the Son, and the Father, are 
with many perſons almoſt entirely overlooked. 
In words, indeed, they pretend that the devotion 
addreſſed to her falls ſhort of that which is paid 
to God, as it exceeds that which 1s paid to other 
ſaints, calling the devotion that is paid to God by 


®* Baſnage, vol. i. p. 308. 
Aa the 
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the name of Latria, that to the ſaints Dalia, and 
that to the bleſſed virgin Hyperdulia; but theſe 
diſtinctions are only nominal, and, in fact, if 
there be any difference, it ſeems to be rather in 
favour of the virgin, as appears by their uſing 
ten Aves, or ſalutations of the virgin, for one 
Pater, or the Lord's prayer, and by that humble 
proſtration with which they continually pay their 
devotion to her. 


The prayers that are conſtantly addreſſed to 
her, are ſuch as theſe, Mary, the mother of 
ce grace, the mother of mercy, do thou defend 
ce us from our enemies and receive us in the 
c hour of death: Solve vincla reis, pardon the 
« ouilty : Prefer Lumen cecis, give light to the 
« blind.” Alſo Jure matris redemptori impera, 
ce that is, by the right of a mother command our 
ce redeemer,”” is an allowed mode of addreſs to 
her“. The pſalms which contain an addreſs to 

| God are applied to the virgin Mary by Cardinal 
1 Bonaventure in his P/alter of the bleſſed virgin; and 
4 one of their greateſt doctors declared, that all 
things that are God's are the virgin Mary's ; be- 
| cauſe ſhe is both the ſpouſe and the mother of 
4 God f. 


Let us now ſee by what ſteps, this progreſs 
was made; for, ſtrong as was the propenlity to 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 308. 
+ Hiſtory of Popery, vol. i. p. 164. : 
| this 
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this kind of idolatry, times, and proper circum- 
ſtances, were requiſite to bring it to this height. 
It is faid that Peter Fullo, a monk of Conſtan- 
tinople, introduced the name of the virgin Mary 
into the public prayers about the year 480; but 
it is certain ſhe was not generally invoked in 
public till a long time after that*. Juſtinian, in 
giving thanks for his victories, and praying, only 
ſays, © we aſk this alſo by the prayers of the 
ce holy and glorified Mary, mother of God, and 
ce always a virgin;“ it being the cuſtom at that 
time to make uſe of the interceſſion of the virgin, 
but not to invoke her directly, 


When it was thought proper to keep up the 
feſtivals and ceremonies of the pagan religion, 
and only to change the objects of them, the virgin 
Mary was ſure to come in for her ſhare of theſe 
new honours, together with other ſaints. Accord- 
ingly we find that, whereas the pagans had uſed, 
in the beginning of February to celebrate the 
feaſt of Proſerpine with burning tapers ; to divert 
them from this impiety, chriſtians inſtituted on 
the ſame day, the feaſt of Purification, in honour 
of the virgin Mary, and called it Candlemas, from 
the lights that were uſed on the occaſion. This 
inſtitution is aſcribed to pope Vigilius, about the 
year 536, though others fix it to the year 543. 
But before this time there had been a feaſt on 


* Sueur, A. D. 483. 
A a 2 chat 
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that day called (vrararh) or the meeting, in com- 
memoration of Simeon meeting Mary on the day 
of her purification, and taking Jeſus in his arms, 
when he was preſented in the temple. But there 
was not then any invoking of the virgin, no cry- 
ing Ave maris ſiella, nor lighting wax candles in 
her honour *. The feaſt of the immaculate concep- 
tion was allo added about the ſame time f. 


Though we know few particulars of the /ife 
of the virgin Mary, and nothing at all concerning 
her death; yet, it was ſo much taken for g:anted, 
that ſhe went immediately into heaven (though 
other ſaints were obliged to wait for the beatific 
viſion till the reſurrection) that about the ninth 
century a feſtival was inſtituted in commemora- 
tion of her aſſumption. 


The worſhip of the virgin Mary allo received 
new acceſſions of ſolemnity and ſuperſtition in 
the tenth century. Towards the concluſion of it, 
the cuſtom of celebrating maſles and abſtaining 
from fleſh-meat in her honour on Saturdays was 
introduced; and after this, what was called 7he 
leſſer office of the virgin was confirmed by Urban 
in the following century. In this tenth century 
alſo, the %% and crown of the bleſſed virgin 
were firſt uſed. The former conſiſts of fifteen 
repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and one hundred 


® Sueur, A. D. 543. + Moſheim, vol. i. p. 456. 
and 
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and fifty falutations of the bleſſed virgin; and the 
latter, according to the different opinions of 
learned men concerning the age of the virgin, 
conſiſt of fix or ſeven repetitions of the Lord's 


prayer, and accordingly of hx or feven times ten 


ſalutations of the virgin®, Peter Damiani ſpeaks 
of the 4er office of the virgin as a new form of 
devotion, iaſtituted in his time, as alſo of Satur- 
day being conſecrated to her honour; as Monday 
was to that of the angelst. 


We have ſeen that ſome perſons, in the 
former period, entertained a ſuſpicion that the 
virgin Mary might peihaps be born without ori- 
ginal fin, In the progrefs of things, which I 
have been deſcribing, theſe ſuſpicions were not 
likely to loſe ground, However, it was far 
from being the univerial opinion, that ſhe was 
born in any more favourable circumſtances than 
other perſons. The firſt controverſy on this ſub- 
ject was about the year 1136, when the canons 
of Lyons ſtarted the opinion of the immaculate 
conception, as it now began to be called, and 
would have eſtabliſned an office for celebrating 
it, but Bernard oppoſed it. The Thomiſts, or 
the followers of Thomas Aquinas oppoſed that 
opinion till the year 1300, when Scotus a Do- 
minican or Cordelier, firſt made it a probable opi- 
nion, and his followers afterwards made it an ar- 


* Moſhcim, vol. ii. p. 225. f Fleury, A. D. 1260 
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ticle of faith, whilſt the Franciſcans or Jacobines 
held a contrary opinion; and the controverſy be- 
tween them continued three hundred years, and 


indeed has not regularly been decided to this 
day. 


The univerſity of Paris declared for the im- 
maculate conception, and there were ſeveral 
popes on both ſides of the queſtion. John 
XXII. favoured the Jacobines on account of the 
harred he bore to the Cordeliers, who took the 
part of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, whom he 
had excommunicated. Sixtus the fourth, who 
was a Cordelier favoured the opinion which had 
always been maintained by his order; and in the 
year 1474, he publiſhed a bull, in which he pro- 
hibited any cenſure of the opinion of the imma- 
culate conception as heretical, and confirmed the 
new ſervice that had been made for the feſtival 
of that conception. 


This controverſy continued till the council 
of Trent, which confirmed the conſtitution of 
Sixtus the fourth, but without condemning the 
opinions of the Jacobines*. This did not leſſen 
the controverſy ; the Dominicans ſtill maintaining 
the immaculate conception, and the Franciſcans, 
oppoſing it. Spain was perfectly in a flame 
about it, of which the very ſign poſts of this day 


# Hiſtory of the council of Trent, p. 103. 
bear 
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bear witneſs. For travellers fay, that, in going 
from Barcelona to Granada, to the name of the 
virgin Mary, is always added Sin, peccado con- 
cebida, conceived wilheut fin*. At length Alex- 
ander the z th, unable to ſettle the controverſy in 
any other manner, in 1667, ordered that there 
ſhould be no more preaching on the ſubject F. 


The devotion paid ro the virgin is very little, 
if at all, leſſened ſince the reformation. At 
Einſilden, or Notre Dome des Eremites, in Swit- 
zerland, ſays Mr. Coxe q; crowds of pilgrims 
from all quarters refort to adore the virgin, and 
to preſent their offerings; and it 1s computed 
that upon a moderate calculation, their number 
amounts yearly to a hundred thouſand. 


The laſt circumſtance that I ſhall relate, con- 
cerning the virgin Mary, 1s, that in 1566, fome 
Flemings began to wear medals in their hats in 
her honour, repreſenting what was ſuppoſed to be 
a miraculous image of her at Hale in Hainault, 
and which they wore, to diſtinguiſh them trom 


* Mr. Swinburne ſays (Travels p. 190) I believe there is ſcarcely 
a houſe in Granada that has not over its door in large red characters, 
Awe Maria purifſima fin peccado concebida. A military order in 
that country ſwear to defend by word and deed the doctrine of the 
emmaculate conception. The peaſants near Alicant, inſtead of 
ſaluting ſtrangers in any other way, baul out, Ave Maria pur:fime, 
to which they expect to be anſwered /in peccade cuncebido, or deo 
gratias. 


+ Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. v. p 342. T Travels, p. 57. 
| Aa 4 the 
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the proteſtants of that country, The pope bleſſed 


and conſecrated theſe medals, granting a remiſ- 
ſion of the puniſhment of ſin to thoſe that wore 
them. And this gave a beginning to the conſe- 
cration of medals *. 


SECTION II. PART III. 


Of the Worſhip of Images in this Period. 


WIV. have ſeen how, in the preceding 
period, a fondneſs for pictures and images had 
made ſome progreſs among chriſtians, in conſe- 
quence of an undue veneration for the perſons 
whom they repreſented. In the natural progreſs 
of things, images were treated with more and 
more reſpect, till it was imagined that the ho- 
mage paid to the ſaint required the ſame to be 
paid to his image. It was even imagined, that he 
was ſo far preſent to the image, as to commu- 
nicate to it the powers of which he himſelf was 
poſſeſſed ; the image being a kind of body to the 
ſoul of the ſaint, 


® Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. v. p. 10. 
This 
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This was the very ſtate of things among the 
heathens. For they imagined that, after the 
forms of conſecration, the inviſible power of the 
god, to whom any image was dedicated, was 
brought to reſide in it, and to entitle it to the 
ſame reſpect as if it had been the god himſelf in 
perſon. At length, therefore, chriſtians came to 
be idolaters in the ſame groſs ſenſe, in which the 
heathens had ever been ſo; being equally wor- 
ſhippers both of dead men and of their images. 
But no great progreſs had been made in this buſi- 
neſs at the cloſe of the laſt period, 


At that time pictures and images in churches 
were chiefly uſed for the purpoſe of ornament, 
for the commemoration of the ſaints to which 
they were dedicated, and the inſtruction of the 
ignorant. Gregory the great, encouraged the 
uſe of them, ſo that the honour paid to them was 
much increaſed towards the end of the ſixth cen- 
tury, and more in the following. And when 
Serenus, biſhop of Marſeilles, ſeeing the bad con- 
ſequence of introducing theſe images, not only 
ordered that no perſon ſhould fall down betore 
them, or pay them any homage, but that they 
ſhould be removed from the churches of his dio- 
ceſe, Gregory diſapproved of his conduct, praiſ- 
ing his zeal ; but blaming him for breaking the 
images. He, therefore, only deſired that they 
might not be worſhipped, but would have them 
preſerved in the churches, on the principle, that 

thoſe 
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thoſe who could not read might be inſtructed by 
them“ . But in little more than a century, the 
ſee of Rome changed its doctrine on the ſubject, 
Gregory the ſecond being ſtrenuous for the wor- 
ſhip of images. 


The firſt who openly eſpouſed the doctrine 
of images in the Weſt was pope Conſtantine, 
the predeceſſor of Gregory the ſecond ; and there 
ſeems to have been as much of policy, as of 
religion, in the meaſures which he took with re- 
ſpect to it. The emperor Philippicus had taken 
an active part in oppoſition to images, and had 
ordered thein to be removed from churches, in 
order to put a ſtop to the 1dolatrous veneration 
that was beginning to be paid to them. This, 
the pope, who wiſhed for an occaſion of quar- 
relling with the emperor, in order to make him- 
ſelf independent of him, reſented ſo highly, that, 
in a ſynod, held on the occaſion, he not only 
condemned his conduct in that reſpect, but ex- 
communicated him, as a heretic, and pronounced 
him unworthy of the empire, authoriſing and ex- 
horting his ſubjects to revolt from him. This 
new hereſy was called that of the IJconoclaſts, or 
the breakers of images. By picking this quarrel 
with the emperor, this pope and his ſucceſſors 
aſſerted not only their independence of the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, but their ſuperiority 
to them. 


* Sucur, A. D. 599, G 
regory 
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Gregory the ſecond, who ſucceeded Conſtan- 
tine, and the emperor Leo Ifauricus, were at 
continual variance on this ſubject of images; the 
latter puiling them down from the churches, and 
the former excommunicating him for it, and 
alſo pronouncing his ſubjects abſolved of their 


allegiance to him, and forbidding them to pay 
him tribute. 


Something farther was done in favour of 
images by Stephen the third, or rather the fourth, 
in oppoſition of Conſtantine the ſecond, whom 
he had depoſed, and who had called a ſynod in 
which the worſhip of images had been con- 
demned. This Stephen called another ſynod, in 
which, another innovation in chriſtian worſhip 
was made, or at leaſt authorized, viz. the wor- 
ſhipping of God himſelf by an image. For they 
condemn the execrable and pernicious decree of 
the former ſynod, by which the condition of the 
immortal God was made worſe than that of men. 
It is lawful,” fay they, © to ſet up ſtatues of 
cc mortal men, both that we may not be un- 
ce grateful, and that we may be excited to imitate 
ce their virtuous actions; and ſhall it not then be 
« lawful to ſet up the image of God, whom we 
ce ought always, if it were poſlible, to have before 
© our eyes“?“ 


o Platina de vita Stephani III. 
| On 
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On this poor pretence was the authority of 
the ſecond commandment, which exprelsly for- 
bids the worſhipping of the true God by images, 
entirely ſet aſide. This is ſo palpable a contra- 
diction of the doctrine of the ſcriptures, that the 
ſecond commandment is entirely left out in ſe- 
veral of the copies of the ten commandments 
among the papiſts, and one of the others is ſplit 
into two, for the ſake of preſerving the number 
ten, and to hide this falſification from the com- 
mon people. 


The incenſing of ſtatues, which had been a 
conſtant heathen practice, is ſaid to have been 
introduced into the chriſtian worſhip of images 


by Leo the third. 


The worſhip of images had many fluctuations 
in the Eaſt, ſome of the emperors favouring it 
and others diſcouraging it; but at length che 
proper adoration of them was fully eſtabliſhed in 
the ſecond council of Nice, held in the year 787, 
under the emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenita, 
or rather his mother Irene, a moſt ambitious and 
violent woman, This, which was denominated 
the ſecond Nicene council, decreed that images 
ſhould be made according to the form of the 
venerable croſs; meaning what we call crucifixes, 
or images of our Saviour upon the croſs ; that 
they might be made of any materials, that they 

ſhould 
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ſhould be dedicated, and put into churches, as 
well as upon walls, in private houſes, and upon 
the pubiic roads. It was appointed in this 
council, that, in the firſt place, images ſhould be 
made of our Saviour, in the next place of the 
virgia Mary (called by them the immaculate mo- 
ther of God) then of the venerable angels, and 
laitly of all ſaints, that the honour of adoration 
may be rendered to them ; not, however, that of 
Latria, which they ſay belongs only to the Divine 
Nature, but, “ as we approach with reverence 
ce the type of the venerable and vivifying croſs, 
cc and the holy evangeliſts, with oblations, per- 
« fumes, and lights. For the honour that is done 
ce to the image is reflected upon the prototype, 
c and he who adores the image adores the ſub- 
« ject of it,” They add, as usual, Let all who 
« think otherwiſe be excommunicated.” It is 
to be obſerved that no /ta/ues, or even baſs reliefs, 
were permitted by this council. "Theſe were not 
yet admitted into churches, as they were after- 
wards*, So paſſionately fond were the Greeks 
of this ſpecies of worſhip, that they eſteemed this 
ſecond council of Nice as the moſt ſignal bleſſ- 
ing derived to them from the interpoſition of 
heaven; and in commemoration of it inſtituted 
an anniverſary feſtival, called he feaſt of or- 
thodoxyF. 


* Sueur, A. D. 737. + Moſheim, vol ji. p. 150. 


The 
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The Fathers of this council expreſſed a de- 
teſtation of images repreſenting the Deity, though 
they had the ſanction of pope Stephen's ſynod in 
the Latin Church; and though this practice was 
not ſoon general, even in the Weſt, at length 
pictures and images, even of God the Father 
and of the Trinity became common. The council 
of Trent favours them, provided they be decently 
made ; directions are given concerning the uſe 
of images of the Trinity in the public offices ; 
and ſuch as held it unlawful to have ſuch 
images were expreſsly condemned at Rome in 
1690*, 


In the Weſt, notwithſtanding the favour 
ſhewn to images by the popes, the worſhip of 
them did not go down ſo well as it did in the 
Eaſt, owing to the oppoſition that was made to 
it by Charlemaigne. He called a council at 
Frankfort in 794, in which the ſecond council 
of Nice was condemned. Images, however, were 
allowed to be kept in churches, for the purpoſe 
of ornament and inſtruction, but worſhip was 
forbidden to be paid to them. The ſame diſpoſi- 
tion, ſo hoſtile to image worſhip, continued to 
influence the ſucceſſors of Charlemaigne. For 
we find that, in a ſynod held at Paris, by 
order of Lothaire, in 825, on the ſubject of 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 293. 
images, 
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images, it was ordered as before, to keep them, 
but not to worſhip them. Another council was 
held at Paris by Louis the meek, in 844, in 
which the fame decrees were repeated. 


But the greateſt oppoſition to the worſhip of 
images in this age, was made by Claudius, biſhop 
of Turin, a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities and 
zeal, and from whom the Waldenſes, who con- 
tinued to oppoſe this, and almoſt every other cor- 
ruption of the church of Rome, ſeem to have 
had their origin. This eminent biſhop not only 
wrote with great earneſtneſs and force upon the 
the ſubject; but perceiving how violently the 
common people went into the worſhip of images, 
and that he could not by any other means check 
the progreſs of it, he ordered all the images and 
croſſes in his dioceſe to be demoliſhed. For this 
conduct he was generally blamed, even in France, 
and Germany, but not for oppoſing the worſhip 
which was then paid to images“. About the 
ſame time, Agobard biſhop of Lyons, wrote 
excellently againſt the worſhip of images, and 
alſo againſt dedicating churches to any but 
God f. | 


The worſhip of images, did not continue 
without ſome interruption, after the ſecond coun- 
cil of Nice, even in the Eaſt. But as one 


* Sucur, A. D. 827. + Ibid, 
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woman, Irene, had procured their worſhip to be 
ordered at that time ; ſo another woman, Theo- 
dora, governing her fon Michael the third, pro- 
cured their final eſtabliſhment in 842. But the 
Greeks never had any images beſides thoſe on 
plain ſurfaces, or pictures; they never approved 
of ſtatues. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition to 
the worſhip of images by the emperors of the 
Weſt, yet at length, through the influence of the 
Roman pontiffs, even the Gallican clergy began 
to pay certain kinds of religious homage to 
images, towards the end of the ninth century, 
and in this they were followed by the Germans 
and other nations. 


It has been aſſerted, that properly ſpeaking, 
worſhip never was paid to images by chriſtians, 
but that when they bowed before them, they 
only addreſſed themſelves to the ſaints whom 
they repreſent. But that their regards do termi- 
nate in the image itſelf, as much as they do in 
any living man, whom they ſhould addrefs, is 
evident, not only from a variety of conſiderations, 

ſuggeſted by the hiſtory of image worſhip, but 
from the acknowledgment of thoſe who practice 
it ; which puts it beyond all doubt, that they ſup- 
poſe a real power to reſide in the image itſelf, 


Juſt as they ſuppoſe the ſpirit of a man to be in 
a man, 


* Mofhcim, vol. ii. p. 151. 


In 
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In the eleventh century it was debated in the 
Greek church, whether there was an 7b-rent 
ſanity in the images of the ſaints; and though 
it was determined in a council, that che images 
of Chriſt and of the ſaints did not partake © of 
ce the nature of the divine Saviour, or of the 
« faints;” yet it was maintained that they were 


« enriched with a certain communication of di- 
e vine gracc*.” 


The Latin church has by no means been 
behind that of the Greeks in this reſpect. For, 
if we judge by the practice of the church of 
Rome, and even by ſome of their acknowledg- 
ments, it will be evident that a proper Lat ria, or 
ſuch worſhip as they themſelves think is due to 
God, is alſo to be given to images. Thoſe who 
write in favour of it frequently cite this hymn, 
crux ave, ſpes unica, auge piis juſtitiam, reiſque dona 
veniam; that is, © hail croſs, our only hope, in- 
ce creaſe righteouſneſs in the godly, and pardon 
< the guilty.” It is expreſsly ſaid in the Pon- 
tifical that Latria is due to the croſs. This 
favours the opinions of thoſe who ſay that Latria 
is to be given to all thoſe images, to the originals 
of which it is due, as to Chriſt; as the Dulia is 
to be given to the images of the ſaints, and the 
Hyper-dulia to thoſe of the virgin Mary f. The 
council of Trent only decreed that due worſhip 


* Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 329. 
+ Burnet on the Articles, p. 295. 
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ſhould be given to images, but did not define 
what that due worſhip is. 


Among acts of worſhip, they reckon the ob- 
lation of incenſe, and lights; and the reaſon given 
by them for all this, is, becauſe the honour of the 
image, or type, paſſes to the original, or proto- 
type; ſo that direct worſhip was to terminate in 
the image itſelf. And Durandus paſſed for little 
leſs than a heretic, becauſe he thought that images 
were worſhipped only improperly; becauſe at 
their preſence we call to mind the object repre- 
ſented by them, which we worſhip by means of 
the image, as if the object itſelf was before us. 


Thomas Aquinas, and many others after him, 
expreſsly teach that the ſame acts and degrees of 
worſhip which are due to the original, are alſo 
due to the image. They think that an image has 
ſuch a relation to the original, that both ought 
to be worſhipped by the ſame act; nay that to 
worſhip the image with any other kind of act, is 
to worſhip it on its own account, which they 
think 1s idolatry. On the other hand, thoſe who 
adhere to the Nicene Doctrine ſay that the image 
is to be worſhipped with an inferior degree of 
homage ; and that otherwiſe idolatry muſt fol- 
low: ſo that which ever of the two ſchemes be 
adopted, idolatry muſt be the conſequence, with 
ſome or other of the advocates for this worſhip *. 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 295. 
SECTION 
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SECTION I. PART lux. 


Of the Reſpect paid to Relics in this Period. 


I F ſo much reſpect was paid to the 
images of ſaints, we ſhall not wonder that even 
more account was made of their relics, which 
bear a ſtill nearer relation to them; and if an 
inviſible virtue, viz. all the power of the faint, 
could be ſuppoſed to accompany every ſeparate 
image of any particular ſaint, they could not he- 
ſitate to aſcribe the ſame to every relic of him, 
even the cloth or rags that had belonged to him, 
and the very earth on which he had trod. 


A ſuperſtitious reſpect for relics, and eſpe- 
cially for the true croſs of Chriſt, is obſerved to 
have advanced much in the ſixth century ; and 
many perſons then boaſted of having in their poſ- 
ſeſſion the real wood of that croſs. And when 
image-worſhip began, that of relics followed, as 
an acceſſary. The enfhrining of relics (in his 
zeal for which Julian IV. about the year 620 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf) made the moſt excellent 
ſort of images, and they were thought to be the 
beſt preſervative poſſible, both for ſoul and body. 
No preſents were conſidered as of more value 
than relics; and it was an eaſy thing for the popes 

Bb 2 to 
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to furniſh the world plentifully with them, eſpe- 
cially after the diſcovery of the Catacombs, which 
was a ſubterraneous place where many of the 
Romans depoſited their dead. 


It is obſerved by hiſtorians, that the demand 
for relics was exceedingly great in the ninth cen- 
tury, and that the clergy employed great dex- 
terity in ſatisfying that demand. In general, ſome 
perſons pretended to have been informed in a 
dream, where ſuch and ſuch relics were to be 
found, and the next day they never failed to find 
them. As the moſt valued relics came from the 
Eaſt, the Greeks made a gainful traffick with the 
Larins for legs, arms, ſkulls, jaw-bones, &c. 
many of them certainly of pagans, and ſome of 
them not human; and recourſe was ſometimes 
had to violence and theft, in order to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch valuable treaſure “. 


We may form ſome idea of the value that 
was put upon ſame relics in that ſuperſtitious and 
ignorant age from the following circumſtance, 
and this 1s only one inſtance of great numbers 
that might be collected from hiſtory. Boleſlas, 
a king of Poland, willing to ſhew his gratitude 
to Otho the third emperor of Germany, who had 
erected his duchy into a kingdom, made him a 
preſent of an arm of St. Adalbert in a filver caſe. 


„ Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 141. 


The 
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The emperor was far from ſlighting the pre- 
ſent, but placed it in a new church which he 
had built at Rome in honour of this Adalbert. 


He alſo built a monument in honour of the ſame 
ſaint “. 


The greateſt traffic for relics was during the 
Cruſades, and that many impoſitions were prac- 
tiſed in this buſineſs, was evident from the very 
pretenſions themſelves; the ſame thing, for ex- 
ample, the {kull of the ſame perſon being to be 
ſeen in different places, and more wood of the 
true croſs of Chriſt, than, they ſay, would make 
a ſhip. In this the Greeks had the ſame advan- 
tage that the Romans had by means of the Ca- 
tacombs, which contained a ſufficient quantity of 
bones, to which it was eaſy to give the names of 
celebrated chriſtian martyrs, and, at a diſtance 


from Rome no enquiry could be made concern- 
ing them. 


Beſides all this, a happy method was thought 
of by Gregory the firſt, or ſome other perſon of 
that age, to multiply the virtue of relics, without 
multiplying the relics themſelves : For inſtead of 
giving the relic of any ſaint, he contented him- 
ſelf with putting into a box a piece of cloth which 
was called brandeum, which had only touched the 
relics. It is ſaid, that in the time of pope Leo, 


Sueur, A. D. 1900, 
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ſome Greeks having doubted whether ſuch relics 
as theſe were of any uſe; the pope, in order to 
convince them, took a pair of ſciifars, and that 


on cutting one of theſe cloths, blood came out 
of it *, 


We cannot wonder at the great demand for 
relics, when we conſider the virtues that were 
aſcribed to them by the prieſts and friars who 
were the venders of them in that ignorant age. 
They pretended that they had power to fortify 
againſt temptations, to increaſe grace and merit, 
to flight away devils, to ſtill winds and tempeſts, 
to ſecure from thunder, lightning, blaſting, and 
all ſudden caſualties and misfortunes; to ſtop all 
infectious diſorders, and to cure as many others 
as any mountebank ever pretended to do. Who 
that had money would chuſe to be without ſuch 
powerful preſervatives ? 


The Fathers of the council of Trent appointed 
relics to be venerated, but, with their uſual cau- 
tion, they did not determine the degree of it. 
This great abuſe was effectually removed in all 
proteſtant churches at the reformation, though 

many other things equally near to the firſt prin- 


ciples of chriſtianity, were left to the gay. and 
zeal of a later period. 


* Baſnage Hiſtoire de Egliſe Reformeẽs, vol. i. p. 305. 
Among 
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Among the catholics the reſpect for relics ſtill 
continues, though, with the general decreaſe of 
ſuperſtition, this muſt have abated in ſome mea- 
ſure. The holy land is ſtill a great mart for 
theſe commodities. Haſelquiſt ſays“, that the 
inhabitants of Bethlehem chiefly live by them, 
making models of the holy ſepulchre, croſſes, &c. 
Of theſe there was ſo large a ſtock in Jerufalem, 
that the procurator told him he had to the amount 
of fifteen thouſand piaſtres in the magazine of the 
convent. An incredible quantity of them, he 
ſays, goes yearly to the Roman catholic countries 
in Europe, but moſt to Spain and Portugal. 
Many are bought by the Turks, who come yearly 
for theſe commodities, 


Travels, p. 149. 
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FARL-Yv: 


The Hiſtory of Opinions concerning the STATE of 
the Dab. 


— 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


T THINK that 1 have fufficiently 
proved in my Di/quiſitions relating to Matter and 
Spirit, that, in the ſcriptures, the ſtate of death is 
repreſented as a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility, 
being oppoſed to life. The doctrine of the diſ- 
tinction between /ou! and body, as two different 
ſubſtances, the one material and the other imma- 
terial, and ſo independent of one another, that 
the latter may even die and periſh, and the for- 
mer, inſtead of loſing any thing, be rather a 
gainer by the cataſtrophe, was originally a doc- 
trine of the oriental * which afterwards 

ſpread 


an 


0} 
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ſpread into the weſtern part of the world. But 
it does not appear that it was ever adopted by 
the generality of the Jews, and perhaps not even 
by the more learned and philoſophical of them, 
ſuch as Joſephus, till after the time of our Sa- 
viour; though Philo, and ſome others, who 


reſided in Egypt, might have adopted that tenet 
in an earlier period. 


Though a diſtinction is made in the ſcrip- 
tures between the principle, or ſeat, of thought 
in man, and the parts which are deſtined to other 
functions; and in the New Teſtament that prin- 
ciple may ſometimes be ſignified by the term 
ſoul, yet there is no inſtance, either in the Old 
or New Teſtament, of this ſoul being ſuppoſed 
to be in one place and the body in another. 
They are always conceived to go together, ſo 
that the perceptive and thinking power could 
not, in fact, be conſidered by the ſacred writers 
as any other than a property of a living man, and 
therefore as what ceaſed of courſe when the man 
was dead, and could not be revived but with the 
revival of the body. | 


Accordingly, we have no promiſe of any re- 
ward, or any threatening of puniſhment, after 
death, but that which is repreſented as taking 
place at the general reſurrection. And it is ob- 
ſervable that this is never, in the ſcriptures, 
called, as with us, the reſurrection of the body (as 

of 
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if the ſoul, in the mean time, was in ſome other 
place) but always the reſurrection of the dead, 
that is, of the man. If, therefore, there be any 
intermediate ſtate, in which the ſoul alone exiſts, 
conſcious of any thing, there is an abſolute ſilence 
concerning it in the ſcriptures; death bein 

always ſpoken of there as a ſtate of reſt, of ſilence, 
and of darkneſs, a place where he wicked ceaſe from 


troubling, but where the righteous cannet praiſe 
God, | 


This is the ſum of the argument from the 
ſcriptures, and comes in aid of the arguments 
from reaſon and the nature of things, which ſhew 
the utter incapacity of any connection between 
ſubſtances ſo totally foreign to each other, as the 
material and immaterial principles are always de- 
ſcribed to be; things that have no common pro- 
perty whatever. and therefore muſt be incapable 
of all mutual action. I think I have ſhewn 
that, let the immaterial principle be defined in 
whatever manner it is poſlible to define it, the 
ſuppoſition of it explains no one phenomenon 
in nature; there being no more conceivable con- 
nection between the powers of thought, and this 
immaterial, than between the ſame powers, and 
a material principle; and for any thing that ap- 
pears, our ignorance concerning the nature of 
this principle ſhould lead us to ſuppoſe that it 
may, juſt as well as that it may not, be compatible 
with matter, 


All 
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All that can be ſaid, is, that we can ſee no 
relation between the principle of ſenſation and 


thought, and any ſyitem of matter; but neither 


do we perceive any relation which matter bears 
to gravity, and various other properties, with 
which we ſee that it is, in fact, endued. The 
ſame great Being, therefore, that has endued 
matter with a variety of powers, with which it 
ſeems to have no natural connection, may have 


endued the living human brain with this power 


of ſenſation and thought, though we are not able 
to perceive how this power ſhould reſult from 
matter ſo modified. And ſince, judging by ex- 
perience, theſe powers always do accompany a 
certain ſtate of the brain, and are never found 
except accompanying that ſtate ; there is juſt 
the ſame reaſon, why we ſhould ſay that they 
neceſſarily inbere in, and belong to the brain in 
that ſtate, as that electricity is the neceſſary pro- 
perty of glaſs, and magnetiſm of the load ſtone. 
It is conſtant concomitancy, and nothing elſe, that 
is the foundation of our concluſions in both 
caſes alike. 


There is not, in fact, any one phænomenon 

in favour of the opinion of the ſoul being a 
ſeparate ſubſtance from the body. During life 
and health, the ſentient powers always accom- 
pany the body, and in a temporary ceſſation 
of thought, as in a ſwoon, apparent drowning, 
&c. there never was an inſtance, in which it 
was 
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was pretended that the ſoul had been in another 
place, and came back again when the body was 
revived. In all theſe caſes, the powers of ſen- 
ſation and thought are, to all appearance, as much 
ſuſpended, as thoſe of breathing and moving; and 
we might juſt as well inquire where the latter 
had been in the interval of apparent death, as 
where the former had been at the ſame time. 


There is, indeed, an imperfect mental pro- 
ceſs going on during ſleep; but this ſeems to 
be in proportion to the imperfection of the 
fleep; for when it is perfectly ſound, and the 
brain probably completely at reſt, there is no 
more ſenſation or thought than during a ſwoon 
or apparent drowning. Or, if there had been 
ſufficient evidence of uninterrupted thought dur- 
ing the ſoundeſt ſleep, ſtill it might be ſuppoſed 
to depend upon the powers of life, which were ſtill 
in the body, and might keep up ſome motion in 
the brain. 


The only proof of the power of thought not 
depending upon the body, in this caſe, would be 
the ſoul being afterwards conſcious to itſelf, that 
it had been in one place, while the. body had 
been in another, Whereas in dreams we never 
have any idea but that of our whole ſelves hav- 
ing been in ſome different place, and in ſome very 
different ſtate, from that in which we really are. 
Upon the whole, therefore, there can be no 
more reaſon to think that the principle of thought 

belongs 
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belongs to a ſubſtance diſtinct from the bod, 
than that the principle of breathing and of moving 
belongs to another diſtinct ſubſtance, or than 
that the principle of found in a bell belongs to a 
ſubſtance diſtinct from the bell itſelf, and that it is 
not a power or property, depending upon the ſtate 
into which the parts of it are occaſionally put. 


How men came to 1magine that the caſe was 
otherwile, is not eaſy to ſay, any more than how 
they came to imagine that the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars were animated, and the proper objects of 
adoration. But when once, in conſequence of 
any train of thinking, they could ſuppoſe that 
the effects of the heavenly bodies, and of the 
other inanimate parts of nature, were owing to 
inviſible powers reſiding in them, or to ſome- 
thing that was not the object of their external 
ſenſes, they might eaſily. imagine man to have a 
principle of a ſimilar kind; and then it was eaſy 
enough to advance one ſtep farther, and to ſup- 
poſe that this inviſible principle was a thing in- 
dependent of the body, and might ſubſiſt when 
that was laid 1n the grave. 


It was a long time, however, before men got 
quite clear of the idea of the neceſſary connection 
between the corporeal and the ſpiritual part of 
man. For it was long imagined that this invi- 
ſible part of man accompanied the body in the 
place of its interment, whence came the idea of 
the de/cent of the ſoul, ſhade, or ghoſt, into ſome 

ſubterraneous 
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ſubterraneous place ; though afterwards, by at- 
tending to the ſubject, and refining upon it, phi- 
loſophers began to think that this inviſible part 
of man, having nothing groſs or heavy in its 
compoſition, might aſcend rather than deſcend, 
and ſo hover in ſome higher region of the atmo- 
ſphere. And chriſtians, having an idea of a /ocal 
heaven, ſomewhere above the clouds, and of God 
and Chriſt, refiding there, they came in time to 
think that the ſouls of good men, and eſpecially 
of martyrs, miglit be taken up thither, or into 
ſome place adjoining to it, and where they might 
remain till the reſurrection. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Opinions concerning the Dead till the Time 
af Auſtin 


IN the ſecond and third centuries, thoſe 
who believed that there was a ſoul diſtin& from 
the body ſuppoſed that after death it went to 
ſome place under ground; but as this 1s not the 
doctrine of the ſcriptures, it could not have been 
the general opinion of chriſtians at the firſt; and 
how long they kept to the genuine doctrine of 
revelation, and the dictates of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, in this reſpect, cannot be determined. 

WEB It 
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It appears, however, that there were ſome chriſ- 
tians who did ſo, and that in Arabia this doctrine 
was held by ſome ſo late as the third century. 
For we are informed that they maintained that 
the ſoul periſhes with the body, but that it will 
be raiſed to life again, by the power of God, at 
the reſurrection. It is ſaid, however, that they 
were induced to abandon this opinion by the 
arguments and influence of Origen“. 


It was in Arabia alſo, that we find the opi- 
nion of Chriſt having no more proper divinity of 
his own but only that of the Father reſiding in 
him, and that he had no exiſtence at all before 
his appearance in this world. This opinion is 
likewiſe ſaid to have been confuted by Origen}. 
Dupin ſays, that T atian alſo held the opinion of 
the Arabians with reſpect to the ſoul F. 


| It is to be regretted that we have no farther 
accounts concerning theſe chriſtians. Eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtorians call them phi/oſophers ; but the 
ſyſtem which they held was fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of any other philoſophy in thoſe 
times. It cannot, however, be ſuppoſed that 
this opinion was peculiar to theſe people. The 
Jewiſh chriſtians, at leaſt, muſt have retained it, 
and probably as long as they continued to ſubſiſt. 
But we have no diſtinct account of their opinions, 


*Euſebii Hiſt. lib. vi. cap. xxxvii. vol, i. p. 299. 
+ Ibid. cap. xxxili. p. 297. 
I Bibliotheca Patram. vol. i. p. 55. 
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or of any thing relating to them. They were not 
writers themſelves, and thoſe that were had little 
intercourſe with them, or value for them. 


Whenever the Jews reccived the opinion of 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, it was in the 
imperfect ſtate above-mentioned. For they held 
that there was a place below the earth, which 
they called paradiſe, where the ſouls of good men 
remained ; and they diſtinguiſhed this from the 
upper paradiſe, where they were to be after the 
reſurrection. The chriſtians borrowed their opi- 
nion from the Jews, and ſuppoſed that Hades, or 
the place of ſouls, was divided into two manſions, 
in one of which the wicked were in grief and 
torment, and 1n the other the godly were in joy 
and happineſs, both of them expecting the ge- 
neral reſurrection ®, | 


Into this general recepticle of fouls, it was 
the opinion of the early Fathers, that Chriſt de- 
{cended, to preach; they ſuppoſing theſe to be 
the Hirits in priſon mentioned by the apoſtle 
Peter, 1 Pet. iii. 19. And as it is {aid in the goſpel 
that he came not to call the righteous, but ſinners to 
repentance, ſome of them ſuppoſed either that he 
did not give much attention to the good, or that 
they did not attend to him; for they fay that, 
whereas he brought away many of the wicked, 
he left thoſe of the good where they were, But 


* Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, p. 198, &c. 
oY perhaps 
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perhaps the original tradition was, that in con- 
ſequence of converting them, he removed them 
from the place where the wicked were confined, 
to this ſubterraneous paradiſe, where the ſouls of 
the righteous remain, in joyful expectation of a 
happy reſurrection. Others, however, thought 
that our Saviour preached ſo effectually, as to 
empty the whole of this /mbus patrum (for ſo alfo 
they called the precincts within which theſe an- 
tient patriarchs were confined) and carried all the 
fouls with him into heaven“. But this muſt 
have been a late opinion, becauſe it was not ſup- 
poſed in the time of the Fathers, that the ſouls 
of good men in general would be with Chriſt, 
and enjoy what was then called the beatific viſion 
of God, till the reſurrection, 


This opinion is clearly ſtated by Novatian, 
for he ſays, © Nor are the regions below the 
« earth void of powers (poteſtatibus) regularly 
ce diſpoſed and arranged; for there is a place 
cc whither the ſouls of the righteous and of the 
ce wicked are led, expecting the ſentence of a 
<« future judgment .“ This was evidently the 
uniform opinion of chriſtian writers for many 
centuries after this time. 


The article concerning the deſcent of Chriſt 
into hell, in what we call the apoſtles creed, is not 


_ ® Burnet on the Articles, p. 71. 
+ De Trinitate, cap, i. p. 5+ 


mentioned 
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mentioned by any writer before Ruffinus, who 
found it in his own church at Aquileia ; but it 
was not then known at Rome, or in the Faſt, 
At firſt alſo, the expreſſion was (*dlaxYra) but 
in the creed of Athanaſius, made in the fixth or 
ſeventh century, it was changed into Hades, 
But even then, it ſeems to have been put for 
burial, there being no other word expreſſing the 
burial of Chriſt in that creed“. But in the de- 
clenſion of the Greek, and chiefly in the Latin 
tongue, the term hades, or hell, began to be ap- 
plied to the manſion of wicked ſouls; ſome of 
the Fathers imagining hades to be in the centre 
of the earth, others under the earth, and ſome 
being uncertain about its ſituation. 


The high opinion that ſoon began to be en- 
tertained of the heroiſm and merits of the mar- 
tyrs, led chriſtians to ſuppoſe that a preference 
would be given to their ſouls after death. For 
while the ſouls of ordinary chriſtians were to wait 
their doom in ſome intermediate ſtate, or to paſs 
to their final bliſs through a purgation of fire, it 
came to be the general belief that martyrs were 
admitted"to the immediate preſence of God and 
of Chriſt, the fire of martyrdom having purged 
away all their fins at once. A 


It was the opinion of moſt of the early Fa- 
thers that the world was to be deſtroyed by fire, 
and alſo that all men were to paſs through this 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 69. 


Ce fire, 
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fire, that the good would be purified by it, and 
the wicked conſumed. The former part of this 
doctrine they might learn from the apoſtle Peter; 
bur it does not clearly appear whence they derived 
the latter part of it. It is evident, however, that 
they had no proper idea of the eternity of hell 
torments. And it was the opinion of Origen, and 
after him of Gregory Nazianzen, and probably 
of others of the Fathers, that the wicked, after 
being thus puniſhed according to their deſerts, 
would come out purified, and obtain mercy“. 
Ambroſe thought that the wicked would remain 
in this fire, which was to conſume the world, 
but how long does not appear T. Hilary main- 
tained, thar after the day of judgment all muſt 
paſs through the fire, even the virgin Mary her- 
ſelf, in order to purify them from their fins. 
This opinion was the firſt idea of a doctrine of 
Purgatory, which was ſo great a ſource of gain 
to the mon ks and prieſts in after- ages. 


Auſtin ſpeaks very doubtfully with reſpect to 
the dead. He ſometimes ſeems very poſitive for 
two ſtates only; but as he aſſerted the laſt proba- 
tory fire, ſo he ſeems to have thought that good 
ſouls might ſuffer ſome grief in their ſequeſtered 
ſtate before the laſt day, on account of ſome of 
their paſt fins, and that they might riſe to their 
proper conſummation by degrees. See his ſen— 
timents on this ſubject pretty much at large in 


® Sueur A. D. 389. + Ib. A. D. 397. 
; his 
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his fr? queſtion to Dulcidins*; where he inclines to 
think that they who have faith in Chriſt, but love 
the world too much, will be ſaved but f as by 
fire; whereas they who, though they prof“ faith 
in Chriſt, yet neglect good works, will ſuffer eter- 
nally. In his treatiſe De Civitate Dei t, he does 
not leem difpoſed to controvert the opinion of 
thoſe who ſay that all would be ſaved at laſt, 
through the interceſſion of the ſaints, 


The Gnoſtics are ſaid to have maintained 
that the greateſt part of mankind would be anni- 
hilated at the day of judgment, which was pro- 
bably the ſame thing that was meant by thoſe 
who ſaid that they would be con/umed in the fire 
that was to deſtroy the world, 


— 
- — — . — 


SECTION! H. 


Of the Opinions concerning the State of the Dead, if 
from the Time of Auſtin ti! the Reformation, [ 


Ix the laſt period we have ſeen ſome- 
thing like the doctrine of Purgatory, but it is fo j 
exceedingly unlike the preſent doctrine of the | 
church of Rome on that ſubject, that we can 1 
hardly imagine that it could ever ſerve as a | 
foundation for it. The antient Fathers only 1 


* Opera, vol. iv. p. 658. Lib. xxi. cap. 18. 
Ce 3 thougit 
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thought that when this world would be deſtroyed 
by fire, that fire would purify the good, and de- 
ſtroy the wicked. Whereas, this purgatory 1s 
ſomething that is ſuppoſed to take place imme- 
diately after death, to affect the ſoul only, and to 
terminate ſooner or later, according to circum- 
ſtances, eſpecially the pains that are taken in fa- 
vour of the dead, by the maſſes and other good 
offices of the living, as well as by their own be- 


nefactions and bequeſts for religious uſes before 
their death, 


On the whole, therefore, it looks as if this 
doctrine of purgatory had been built upon fome 
other ground; and nothing is ſo likely to furniſn 
a ground work for it, as the notions of the hea- 
thens concerning the itate of ſouls in the regions 
below, which were always ſuppoſed capable of 
being brought back again. Alſo the popular opi- 
nions of the northern nations concerning the ſtate 
of ſouls after death were, in many caſes, ſimilar 
to thoſe of the Greeks and Romans; and ſuch 
opinions as theſe would not eaſily quit their hold 
of the common people on their converſion to 
chriſtianity; and being held together with the 
opinion of the Fathers above-mentioned, the pre- 


ſent doctrine of purgatory might, in time, be the 
produce of both, 


It is generally ſaid that the foundation of the 
_ preſent doctrine was laid by Gregory the Great, 


who 
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who lived in the ſixth century, about 160 years 
after Auitin. But his opinions on the ſubject 
were very little different from thoſe of Auſtin 
himſelf, and of others before him, of which an 
account has been given in the former period. 
Gregory, however, did ſuppoſe that there was 
a purgatory to expatiate the ſlight offences of 
which very good men might be guilty; but he 
does not ſay that this puniſhment would always 
be by means of fire, nor did he ſuppoſe this ex- 
piation to be made in the ſame place, but ſome- 
times in the air, and ſometimes in ſinks, &c. 
or places full of filth and naſtineſs. He alfo 
ſpeaks of ſome good men whoſe ſouls went im- 
mediately to heaven. But in one way he cer- 
tainly did greatly promote the doctrine, viz. by 
the many idle ſtories which he propagated about 
what happened to particular ſouls after they had 
left their bodies, as concerning the ſoul of king 
Theodoric, which was boiled in the pot of 
Vulcan“. 


Narrow, however, as theſe foundations were, 
the monks were very induſtrous in building 
upon them; finding it the moſt profitable buſi- 
neſs they were ever engaged in; and about the 
tenth century the preſent ſyſtem ſeems to have 
been pretty well completed. For then not even 
the beſt of men were ſuppoſed to be exempted 
from the fire of purgatory; and it was generally 
repreſented as not leſs ſevere than that of hell 


* Sueur, A. D. 594. ; 
C04 itlelf, 
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itſelf, But then ſouls might always be delivered 
from it by the prayers and maſſes of the living, 
which prayers and maſſes might always be had 
upon certain pecuniary conſiderations; and the 
fables and fiftitious miracles that were propa- 
gated to fecure the belief of this new kind of 
future ſtate, were innumerable. 


Thomas Aquinas ſays that the place of pur- 
gatory is near to that in which the damned are 
puniſhed, that the pains of purgatory exceed all 
the pains of this life, that ſouls are not puniſhed 
by demons but by divine juſtice only, though 
angels or demons might conduct them to the 
place. By the pains of purgatory, he ſays, ve- 
nial ſins are expiated even quod culpam, or from 
the guilt of them, and that ſome are delivered 
ſooner than others“. 


The preſent doctrine of the church of Rome 
on the ſubject of purgatory is, that every man is 
liable both to temporal and eternal puniſhment 
for his ſins; that God, on account of the death 
and interceſſion of Chriſt, does indeed pardon ſin 
as to its eternal puniſhment; but that the ſinner 
1s ſtill liable to temporal puniſhment, which he 
he muſt expiate by acts of penance and ſorrow 
in this world, together with ſuch other ſufferings 


as God ſhall think fit to lay upon him f. But if 


* Summa, vol. 111. p. 446. &c. 


+ Petrarch ſays, I pray God every day to make my purgatory 
in this world, Memoires pour la vie de Plutarch, vol, iu, p. 277. 


he 
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he does not expiate theſe in his life, there is a 
ſtate of ſufferings and miſery in the next world, 
where the ſoul 1s to bear the temporal puniſh- 
ment of its ſin, which may continue longer or 
ſhorter till the day of judgment; and to the 
ſhortening ot this puniſhment, prayers and works 
of ſupererogation here on earth, or the interceſ- 


ſions of the ſaints in heaven, but above all things, 


the facrifice of the maſs, are of great efficacy. 
This is the doctrine of the church of Rome, as 


aſſerted in the councils of Florence, and of 
Trent“, 


Before this time, the opinions concerning 
purgatory were exceedingly various, with reſpect 
to the place of purgatory, the nature of the 
pains of it, and indeed every thing belonging 
of it. Eckius maintained that it was in the bot- 
tom of the ſea. Others would have it to be 
in mount Etna, Veſuvius, or {ome other burning 
mountain. Sir Thomas Moore ſays, that the 
puniſhment will be only by fire, but Fiſher his 
fellow ſufferer, by fire and by water. Lorichius 
ſays neither by fire nor water, but by the violent 
convulſions of hope and fear. Fiſher maintained 
that the executioners would be the holy angels, 
but Sir Thomas Moore thought they would be 
the devils. Some again thought that only venta! 
ſins are expiated in purgatory, but others that 
mortal ſins are expiated there likewiſe. Dennis the 
Carthuſian, thought that the pains of purgatory 


* Burnet on the Articles, p, 269. 
would 
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would contiune to the end of the world, but 
Dominicus a Soto limited it to ten years, and 


and others made the time to depend on the num- 
ber of maſles, &c. that ſhould be ſaid on their 
behalf, or on the will of the pope. Thomas 
Aquinas, as has been ſeen above, makes the 
pains of purgatory to be as violent as thoſe of 
hell; whereas, the Rhemiſts ſay that ſouls are not 
in a bad condition there, and Durandus, holding 
a middle opinion gives them ſome intermiſſion 
from their pains on ſundays and holidays. Bede 
tells a long ſtory of a Northumberland man, who 
after he died returned to life again, and faid that 
he had paſſed through the middle of a long and 
large valley, which had two lakes in it, in one of 
which ſouls were tormented with heat, and in the 
other with cold; and that when a ſoul had been 
ſo long in the hot lake that it could endure no 
longer, it would leap, into the cold one; and 
when that became intolerable, it would leap 
back again. This uncertainty was fo great, that 
the whole doctrine muſt have been diſcredited, 
if it had not been for the profits which the popes, 
the prieſts, and the friars, made of it *. 


The living being, by means of this doctrine 
of purgatory, deeply intereſted in the fate of the 
dead, and having them very much at their 
mercy, the miſtaken compaſſion and piety of 
many perſons, could not fail to be excited in their 


© Stavely's Romiſli Horſeleach, p. 205. 
favour. 
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favour. Before the tenth century, it had been 
cuſtomary in many places, to put up prayers on 
certain days for the ſouls that were confined in 
purgatory, but theſe were made by each religious 
ſociety for its own members 52d friends; but in 
this century a feſtival was inſtituted by Odilo 
biſhop , Clungy, ia remembrance of all de- 
parted fouls, and it was added to the Latin calen- 
dar towards the concluſion of the century *. 


The Grecks, though in moſt reſpects they 
had ſuperſtitions ſimilar to thoſe of the Latins, 
yet they never adopted their notions concerning 
purgatory. At the time that this opinion was 
formed in the Weſt, the two churches had very 
little intercourſe with each other; and beſides, 
the Greeks were ſo alienated from the Latins, 


that the reception of it by the latter would have 
rendered the former more averſe to it. 


According to the doctrine of purgatory, the 
moment that any ſoul is releaſed from that place, 
it is admitted into heaven, to the preſence of God 
and of Chriſt, and made as happy as it can be in 
an unembodied ſtate, which was contrary to the 
Opinion of the early Fathers, viz. that all ſouls 
continued in Hades, until the reſurrection, or at 
moſt that an exception was made in favour of the 
martyrs. However this doctrine of purgatory, 


* Moſheim, vol x. 223. 


and 
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and the opinion of the efficay of prayers, and of 
maſſes, to procure complete happineſs for thoſe 


who were expoſed to it at ledgth obliterated the 
antient doctrine, as appeared when an attempt 


was made to revive ſomething like it by pope 
John XXII. 


Towards the concluſion of his life, this pope 
incurred the diſapprobation of the whole catholic 
church, by aſſerting in ſome public diſcourſes, 
that the ſouls of the faithful in their intermediate 
ſtate, were permitted to behold Chriſt as a 
man, but not as God. This doctrine particu- 
larly offended Philip VI. king of France, who 
cauſed it to be examined and condemned by the 
divines of Paris in 1333. The pope being 
alarmed at this oppoſition, ſoftened his opinion 
in the year following, by ſaying that the unem- 
bodied fouls of the righteous behold the divine 
eſſence as far as their ſeparate ſtate and condition 
will admit; and for fear of any ill conſcquences, 
from dying under the imputation of hereſy, 
when he lay upon his death bed, he ſubmitted 
his opinion to the judgment of the church. His 
ſucceſſor Benedict XII. after much controverſy, 
eſtabliſhed the preſent doctrine, viz. that the 
ſouls of the bleſſed, during their immediate 
ſtate, do fully and perfectly contemplate the 
divine nature *. 


# Moſhcim, vol iii. p. 158. 


It 
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It may juſt deſerve to be mentioned, at the 
cloſe of this period, that the doctrine of the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame body, was queſtioned by 
Conon bithop of Tarſus, in the ſixth century; 
who, in oppolition to Philoponus a philoſopher 
of Alexandria (who had aſſerted that both the 
form and the matter of the body would be re- 
ſtored at the reſurrection) maintained that the 
form would remain, but that the matter would 
be changed“. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Revival of the genuine Doctrine of Revelation 
concerning the State of the Dead. 


80 general was the belief of a pur- 
gatory in this weſtern part of the world, that 
Wickliffe could not entirely ſhake it off. But 
though he believed in a purgatory, he ſaw the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing that God had entruſted 
any man with power to relieve ſinners from 
ſuch a ſtate; though whether the ſouls of the dead 
might not be profited by the prayers of the liv- 
ing, he ſeems to have been in doubt f. 


* Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 473. 
+ Gilpin's Lite of him, p. 70. 
The 
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The antient Waldenſes, however, who ſepa- 
rated from the church of Rome before the doc- 
trine of purgatory had got eſtabliſhed, never ad- 
mitted it ; and preſently after the reformation by 
Luther, we find it abandoned by all who left the 
church of Rome without exception, ſo that this 
doctrine is now peculiar to that church. 


The doctrine of à ſoul, however, and of its 
exiſtence in a ſeparate conſcious ſtate, from the 
time of death to that of the reſurrection, which 
was the foundation of the doctrine of purgatory, 
and of many other abuſes of popery, was ſtill re- 
tained by moſt. But Moſheim mentions ſome 
anabaptiſts who held that the ſoul fleeps till the 
reſurrection * ; and the Helvetic confeſſion con- 
demns all thoſe who believed the fleep of the 
ſoul r, which ſhews that a conſiderable number 
mult have maintained it. Luther himſelf was of 
this opinion; though whether he died in it has 
been doubted. It was, however, the firm belief 
of ſo many of the reformers of that age, that had 
it not been for the authority of Calvin, who wrote 
expreſsly againſt it, the doctrine of an intermediate 
conſcious ſtate would, in all probability, have been 
as effectually exploded as the doctrine of purga- 
tory itſelf. 


Several perſons in this country have, in every 


period ſince the reformation, appeared in fayour 


* Vol. iv. p. 163. + Syntagma, p. 10, c 
| 0 
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of the fleep of the ſoul, and it always had a conſi- 
derable number of followers. Of late this opinion 
has gained ground very much, eſpecially ſince 
the writings of the preſent excellent biſhop of 
Carliſle, and of archdeacon Blackburne on the 
ſubject, But I think the doctrine of an interme- 
diate ſtate can never be effectually extirpated, ſo 
long as the belief of a ſeparate ſoul is retained. 
For while that is ſuppoſed to exiſt independently 
of the body, it will not be eaſily imagined to ſleep 
along with it, but will be thought to enjoy more 
or leſs of a conſciouſneſs of its exiſtence. 


But when, agreeably to the dictates of reaſon, 
as well as the teſtimony of ſcripture rightly un- 
derſtood, we ſhall acquieſce in the opinion that 
man is an homogeneous being, and that the powers 
of ſenſation and thought belong to the brain, as 
much as gravity and magnetiſm belong to other 
arrangements of matter, the whole fabric of ſu- 
perſtition, which had been built upon the doc- 
trine of a ſoul and of its ſeparate conſcious ſtate 
muſt fall at once. And this perſuaſion will give 
a value to the goſpel which it could not have be- 
fore, as it will be found to ſupply the only ſatis- 
factory evidence of a future life. For though a 
future ſtate of retribution might appear ſuffi- 
ciently conſonant to ſome appearances 1n nature, 
yet when the means of it, or the only method by 
wkich it could be brought about (viz. that of the 
reſurrection of the very body that had putrified s 
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the grave, or had been reduced to aſhes) were ſo 
little viſible (ſince, to all appearance, men die 
exactly like plants and brute animals, and no 
analogy drawn from em, can lead us to expect 
a revival) we mutt eagerly embrace that goſpel, 
in which alone this important truth is clearly 
brought to light. It is in the goſpel alone that 
we have an expreſs aſſurance of a future life, by 
a perſon fully authorized to give it, exemplified 
alſo in his own perſon; he having been actually 
put to death, and raifed to life again, for the pur- 
poſe of giving us that aſſurance. 


To give this value to revelation, by proving 


the proper and complete mortality of man, on the 


principles of reaſon and ſcripture, is the object of 
my Diſquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit, to 
which, and alſo to what I have added in ſupport 
of it, in my diſcuſſion of the ſubject with Dr. 
Price, I beg leave to refer my readers. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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the grave, or had been reduced to aſhes) were ſo 
little viſible (ſince, to all appearance, men die 
exactly like plants and brute animals, and no 
analogy drawn from zhen;, can lead us to expect 
a revival) we mult eagerly embrace that goſpel, 
in which alone this important truth is clearly 
brought to light. It is in the goſpel alone that 
we have an expreſs aſſurance of a future liſe, by 
a perſon fully authorized to give it, exemplified 
alſo in his own perſon; he having been actually 
put to death, and raiſed to life again, for the pur- 
poſe of giving us that aſſurance. 


To give this value to revelation, by proving 
the proper and complete mortality of man, on the 
principles of reaſon and ſcripture, is the object of 
my Diiſquiſitions relating to Matter end Spirit, to 
which, and allo to what I have added in ſupport 
of it, in my diſcuſſion of the ſubject with Dr. 
Price, I beg leave to refer my readers. 


END OF THE. FIRST VOLUME. 
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